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PREFACE? 


‘wz object of thissslsetch'is to present Faul ‘in the light 
of nown facts and circumstances of his age, in 
order toSestimate the extent of his labours and the 
significange of his teaching. With this end in view, 
I have taken his Epistles and the Acts of the Apostles 
as they stand, as the only Jsistorical evidences available, 
and haye endeavoured to interpret the mind of the age 
in which Paul lived and worked, Fam naturally aware 
of the grave historical and critical, difficulties which 
these documents present, having already dealt with 
them in the Beginnings of ChristianityswhichI edited in 
cooperation with Dr. Lake, This work was designed 
to present the problem to scholars and to show how 
much remains to be dgne fo ascertain and determine 
the truth: and I think we have fully recognized the 
labours of the great investigators of the continent of 
Europe, Great Britain and America, to clucidate the 
difficult problem. In the present volume, howevVere I 
am endeavouring to give the unprofessional public 
my own views, in the hope of interesting them in what 
Paul and his° companions believed and effected, For 
this reason I have deliberately refused to discuss.many 
things of interest to-day, notably Paul’s relation to the 
mystery religions of the world of his age. 

I have also frankly admitted the uselessness of 
attempting to conjecture what happened during the 
leng periods in the life of Paul of which nothing is 
related, Wheh his conversion occurred we do not 
snow, probably between a.p, 32 and 37. Of the years” 
setween thay event and his first missionary journey 
with Barnabas we are told very little, We have, no 
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information as to wht happened during his"irfiprison- 
inent for two years at Ceesarea, or during his two years’ 
sojourn at Rome. We know nothing of the missionays 
work in Syria and Cilicia of which he spas the 
Epistle to the Galatians. He may before the-Conclusion 
of his life in Acts have been a Christian for thirty years, 
and we have little detailed information as to his activities 
for about a fourth of that périod. As to his later years 
we have nothing to guide us but tradition, ewhich, 
however, maintain€ that Paul was put to death by 
Roman law, and,gives no hint that the Jews, his 
persistent enemies in Acts, were accéssories; a fact, I 
venture to suggest, not yet fully appreciated, 

This account of the career of St. Paul does not 
pretend to be more than an attempt to give the reader 
my personal view of one of the most remarkable men 
in the history of mankind. The natural tendency has 
been to judge the Apostle by his effect on successive 

enegations, whether by the, inspiration they received 
10m his teaching, by the use they made of his writings, 
or eyen by the errors into which they have fallen by 
misapprehending his real meaning. For Paul is so 
great a man that to this day he provokes the keengst 
discussion as to his true position. ‘T'g some he appears 
to stand to Jesus as the prophet does.to God; to others, 
on the contrary, Jesus gave mankind a simple and 
beautiful message, which Paul perversely -misinter- 
preted, Some recognize in Paul the true exponent of 
Protestantism, others of sacramental Catholicism. 
He is claimed as the liberator of mankind fromegalism, * 
and as the enslaver of the human mind to dogma, To 
Marcion in the second century he was thg true Gnostic 
whe freed mankind from the harsh conception of the 
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God'in the Old Testament; to secsane, IN tne mirth, 
the champion, who fought for the supremacy, of Divinee 
Grace against the wild of man; to Luther hé liberated 
Christians from rglianct on works of merit, and taught 
them to feet in Chnist alone; to Calvin, he made men 
realize the"absolute supremacy and foreknowledge of 
God. The" older evangelicals laid, perhaps, excessive 
stress on his scheme of salvation, in the present day’ 
the tendency is to neglect'Paul or to set him inopposition 
to a purely imaginary liberalized* and unhistorical 
esus, Fa 
J Undoubtedly the best British cofftributions to the 
understanding of St. Paul have been,on the practical + 
side in explaining the geography of the world in which 
he lived, and the roads and séas on which he travelled, 
James Smith of Jordanhill,, Conybeare and Howson, 
Lewin and above all, Sit William Ramsay, have done 
yeoman service in this direction; but I have omitted 
this aspect of the Apostle’s career, because I have tried 
to describe what he did, rather than what he sawfand 
besides, my-studies have not been in this direction, I 
have consulted but few in the composition of this work. 
When it was ‘practically finished, my ¢friend and col- 
league, Professor James Everett Frame, read it with 
great care, subjected it to searching criticism, and 
discussed it with me for long hours with a brotherly 
kindness-and sympathy which I can never forget, 
Icannot hope that all will approve br agree with my 
views of the Apostle Paul, but if I can stimulate interest 
in him among any of my readers, I shall be more than 
satisfied, 
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Tumrn are certain men, few indeed in number, whom 
nO historian and No” student of human nature can 
‘possibly ignore. One of these is Paul the Apostle. 
But this scatcely justifies another attempt to write his 
life. It is doubtful whether any person has ever been 
the subject of more searching examination and fuller‘ 
discussion, Were a writer to commence his work with 
a biblidgraphy which approached ,completeness, he 
would spend a long life in compiling it, with the 
result that his labours would be reprosented, not by a 
book, but by a large encyclopedia, How then can any 
one presume to*add another sketch of Pauls life, his 
opinions, and his influence on human thought? It is 
vain to hope that fresh material can be contributed to 
add to our available knowledge of the subject, or that 
anything can be suggested which has tlie merit of 
originality, Every word Paul wrote, every act of his 
life, has been subjected to*most searching criticiim, 
and every conceivable theory has been advanced 
concerning him, and the only excuse a writer can offer 
is that he cherishes a hope that his ‘book may reach a 
wider public than is interested in technical or learned 
works on theological .subjects, : 

His object is therefore to endeavour ta mike’ his 
readers aware of the, intense human interest in the 
career and character of one of the most remarkable 
personalities in history, to show that St, Paul was not 
simply a sajnt, interesting only to pietists, not a thinker, 
who appeals only to theologians, nor a writer of formal 
‘epistles,’ suitable to be read in church or .as an 
sxercise of devotion, but otherwise a trifle dull and 
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mostly unintelligil® "On the contrary one’s epdeavour 
must be to show that he was an exceptionally gifted 
man, fullof enthusiasms and great idea’; that his life 
abounded in wonderful experééndts; and that so far 
from peing a formal writer of, tlfeologicgl tfeatises- 
under the dignified name of epistles, he wig the author 
of letters full of humanity, friendship amd affection 
for his correspondents, , ° 

But above all Paul was‘a religions guide of extra~ 
ordinary power, agnan who had éxceptional experiences, 
and the gift of using them for the benefit of the world, 
This is one Sfethe most attractive features in his 
letters. He can take a problem which troubles his 
corresporidents, deal with it with a nmtarked display of 
sound common sense, and suddenly raise the whole 
question to q higher level, and give mankind for 
all time a passage like ‘his description of charity in 
1 Corinthians xiii, i 

It is this amazing versatility which makes him so 
pie to be understood by good but dull people, who 
orm the majority of commentators. Their object is to 
make his writing into a Summa of theology, The devout 
discover in Paul a scheme of salvation, clear cut and 
systematically formulated. Thus he becomes an cracle 
to those who rejoice in the dogmatic definition of 
creeds, to those who see the essence of Christianity in* 
church order, to those who desire a weapon against the 
ecclesiasticism of their time. And for this reason Paul 
is made an excuse for the strangest perversions of 
Christianity. On the other hand unfriendly critics 
are never tired of pointing out that the Apostle is in- 
consistent, that he says one thing in one passage and 
takes it back in another, that he is not werthy of serious 
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consideration because his viclw$ fppear wo change 
according to the occasion on which he enungates them. 
», This charge of lack of consistency is aelelight to men 
of limited intelligence, eho desire some one whom they 
can underetand, and,will always say exactly what ed 
expect of htm, As they cannot find such a man in Paul, 
his utteratices often appear to them to be illogical, 
But this is not because he js really inconsistent, for no” 
one held to great pxinciples more consistently, , but 
because of his exceptional breadth, of view, and his 
power of seeing that there is more than one side to 
every question. After all, the Epistl&s taken together 
would make byt a tiny book, many were written in 
days of much sorrow and anxiety, thé langtage often 
revealing how deeply,the writer’s feelings were stirred, 
Paul writes, not as a literary artist who carefully polished 
every period, but as a ntan who found words at times 
inadequate to express the great thoughts Wlfich occu- 
pied his mind, 

This makes Paul so intensely interesting. To urttleg- 
stand him as a writer we must go below the surface to 
discover the man. And with the materials at our 
disposal it weuld be no easy task tp estimate the 
chafacter even of an ordinary individual, which Paul 
emphatically was not. He was a genius, with all the 
curious contradictions which made such a character, 
He cannot be standardized and dismissed, It is only 
by sympathetic study that we are able even to arrive 
at an idea of him as he actually was. Both those who 
admire ang those who would dispatage St. Paul are in 
agreement on this one point, that he changed the course - 
of Christianity by compelling the Church for ages to 
come to accept his views, which were not those of the 
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‘original believers, of if they were, only found lasting 
eexpressione in him, He found the Chyrch a small 
Jewish cofnmfnity with crude Messianic’ conceptions; 
he left it a world organization in which there was neither 
Jew nor Gentile, He sublimated the simple faith and 
hope in Jesus as the Messiah of Judaism int6 a worship 
of Him as the Son of God, in whom dwelt the fullness 
‘of Godhead. He made faith in this doctrine of Jesus 
the keynote of Christianity, the,only means of man’s 
attaining liberty and salvation. He emphasized the 
sublime view pf the redemptive power of Christ’s 
death upon the cfbss, He sowed the seed from whence 
sprang the doctrine of the Catholic Chyrch, 

Whether: he made or marred the religion of Jesus is 
debated. That St. Pauf has pawerfully influenced 
Christianity is-certain; but it is very difficult to say 
exactly how far he differed iA his view of the work, 
character; ahd resurtection of Jesus from those of his 
predecessors, It is also a moot point whether the work 
and"teaching of Paul changed the Christian Church 
during his lifetime, or whether his influence began to 
be felt after his death. 

In approaching the first problem it must be borne in 
mind that, though from the first there were nidny 
missionaries of the Gospel in all parts of the world, no 
authentic record has survived of any of their labours 
except the early ones of Peter, and those of Paul. 
Christianity must have reached Rome early in the 

smissionaly career of St. Paul, That the Church of 
Antioch had begun to send out men to pyeach the 
Gospel before his recorded labours had bégun, that 
churches were established in Asia Minor and Syria by 
other apostles, and that Paul was continually being 
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denousced by rival propagatotst of the eFaitl, at 
assured facts; but as regards the question pf St, Paul's 
subsequent influence, it is not possible to form an 
“estimate of his laBotiys without extending our inquiry 
far beyond his e&rthly career; but even the inymensity 
of the subfect ought not to deter an author of even a 
brief des¢ription of fim from some discussiof of the 
far-reaching effects of his teaching. ; 
Here, however, any one who’ attempts to invite his 
treadet$ to consider ‘the career of the great Apostle, 
should plainly declare his own individual oploion as to 
the relation of Paul to Jesus. It hs been maintained 
and widely held that Paul, not Jesus, “was the real 
founder of Christianity, From this’ view’ I entirely 
dissent. Of the life of Sf, Paul we ‘know more frome 
contemporary authorities than we do of that of Jesus, 
It is not by any meang certain how long the ministry 
of Jesus lasted, possibly only a few ménths: Paul’s 
known labours extended over many years, The sayings 
of, Jesus are recorded years after His ministry Mh the 
form we now have them;-whilst we have at least some 
letters of Paul, which hardly any critic has ventured to 
deny are genuine documents. Yet it gannot’be denied 
thet the mayne of Jesus, as we now have them, pre- 
served in the Gospels, at whatever'date they appeared, 
bear the stamp of originality, Apart from all theological 
or dogmatic considerations they must be the utterance 
of a man of unique character, Their beauty, their 
simplicity, their directness, the profoynd insight the 
display, ,are something apart by themselves; and, 
however such a discourse as the Sermon on the Mount 
was reduced to its present form, there is nothing 
written by St, Paul comparable to it, Nor is this all; 
17 * B 
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the theolofians have turned to Paul, but the Aighest 
Christian gets of self-denial and heroism have been 
performed unéer the inspiration, gf Christ. To this, 
day the opponents of the Christian Churches have no 
better weapon than the charge thatanodern Christianity 
does nog act in harmony with the teaching of it3 Founder, 
All would agree that His example, whether we live up 
to it or not, is the standard of our religion, and no 
Christian: from his time to our own would bg more 
ready to endorse this than Paul himself. Without 
Paul, Christianity, might have been different: without 
Jesus Christ, impossible. : 
* The study of the world in which Paul lived is neces- 
saty to understand him. Without some acquaintance 
° with the thought of the*age much of his writing is 
unintelligible, Et is of the utmost importance to 
remember, that Paul was a Jew; and to have an idea of 
the character of first century Judaism and its habits of 
thought, He was able to accomplish his work because 
he was a Roman citizen, the meaning of which must 
be made clear. That any one could travel so widely 
on a missionary enterprise, implies a world under good 
government; and it is advisable to study the adminis- 
tration of the provinces of the Roman Empire, PRul 
had to defend himself against the accusations of the 
Jews, whose object was to make him out an offender 
against the Roman law, which also must be understood 
to make much of “the story of Paul in the Acts of the 
* Apostles intelligible, His converts also in the churches 
to which he wrote were very different: Remans at 
Philippi, a mixed population at Thessalonica, educated 
Greeks at Athens, commercial Greeks at Corinth, 
each one of whom needs separate considération, 
18 
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Thié variety makes the life of Paul of special interest, 
and when one remembers that the thought'of the time 
has also to be conaidered, the vastness of the subject is 
almost oveswhelming’ Yet despite the great range 

"of knowledge needful, it has to be realized that the 
amount of.direct evidence is indeed small, ° 

It is of very little ise to regd about Paul unless con- 
stant reference is made to the sources for his life, 
These are open to allas they are to be found in a ‘small 
part of the New Testament, which always should be at 
hand during the reading of any bogk*about St, Paul. 
Continuous reading of the Bible as a Christian duty, 
has gone out of fashion, and it is highly desirable that 
an intelligent study of Scripture should take its place, 

Every one, therefore, who wants to learn about St. 
Paul should take his Bible ae his source book, and try 
to make out his own story" fom it. It«mey appear 
wearisome, and at first almost purposeless, but as an_ 
advanee is made it will prove increasingly interesting, 
and no one who finishes the task will regret under-. 
taking it, All the epistles which bear the name of 
Paul, except that to the Hebrews, were received at a 
very early dete as genuine letters by him, In com- 
paratively modern times questions have been raised 

. as to some of them; but so far as I know, only one 
responsible critic has thrown any doubt on four 
epistles—Romans, I and IJ Corinthigns and Galatians, 
Speaking generally, though the genuineness of I and II 
Thessalonians, Philippians, Ephesians and Colossians, 
has been questioned, these may be accepted as coming - 
from the Apostle, More serious doubts have been 
raised about the so-called Pastoral Epistles to Timothy 
and Titus, and no one acquainted with their style can 
« 19 
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unhesitati’, ly pronounce them to be Fauune, though 
the Faawente not by any means finally decided, These 
letters date from the very last yearg. of Paul’s life, and 
therefore are not important as affecting the years of his 
active ninistry, The brief note 40 Philemon, for it 
can hardly be called a letter, is important as jllustrating 
the character of Paul and his relation to slavery. It is, 
at least to me, inconceivable that any one should have 
fabricated it: short as it is, it is are invaluable dogument. 
From these letters it is necessary to gather all 
ersonal details,which are introduced, The most 
important of these are to be found in Galatians, Philip- 
“pians, and II Corinthians. Then thestudent should 
ook for any notices that reweal the personal traits of the 
Apostle, his prayerfulness, his sympathy, his capacity 
off friendship, "his practical good sense, his natural 
politeness and the like, gome‘important, some trifling, 
but all significant as revealing what manner of man he 
realy was. Next comes the more arduous task of 
finding out what Pal believed and taught on such 
great doctrines of Christianity as the nature of God, the 
relation of Christ to the Father, and the resurrection. 
Some trouble undoubtedly is demanded, ‘but the amount 
of matter to be read is very small, Excluding the 
‘Pastoral Epistles’ the entire correspondence of St. Paul 
covers about a hundred and ten pages of Westcott and 
Hort’s Greek Testament, averaging roughly thirty- 
five lines to a page, or less than forty thousand words, 
which makes a very small modern book. poeine, who 
even attempts to do as I suggest by reading what 
St, Paul has to say, will learn more than if he read a 
whole library about him. ate 
- *Of Jess value, but of immense importance, is the 
20, 
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Acts df the Apostles, Of its tvanty-eighs chapters, 
the parts devoted to St. Paul are vii. 58 = viii, 3, his 
share in the death of Stephen and as a ‘persecutor; 
‘x, 1-31, his convérsien and what followed; and xiii 
xxviii, his missiohary journeys, the accusations brought. 
against hit by the Jews, his defence before the Roman 
authorities, his shipwreck and his arrival af Rome 
where he stayed for two, years. The belief generally 
accepted by the early,Church and by no means rejected 
by competent scholars to this day is that the author of 
Acts was Luke, a companion of the Apostle in his later 
days. But, whoever may be the a@thor of Acts, the 
book contains some material of first rate authority for a 
life of Paul, Here and there are to Be fouhd passages 
written in the first, person plural and it is generally 
agreéd that the writer of them was agtually with the 
Apostle at the time, ‘bhe “We sections’ as they are 
commonly called (Acts xvi. 10-18, xx. @— xxi, 26, 
xxvii, 1 xxviii, 16) reveal that the author was with 
St, Paul when he visited Philippi, that he rejoined hjm 
in the same neighbourhood some three a later, 
accompanied him to Jerusalem, witnessed his arrest 
there, was probably his companion, whilst he was 
infPrisoned at Cresarea, and certainly was with him on 
his voyage to. Rome, These ‘We sections’ take rank 
with the Epistles as contemporary evidence, 

Only second to this are the chapters wKich give us 
the itinerary of St, Paul on his three missionary journeys, 
the only reason why they are not of such importance as 
the “We,sections’ being that they are not all written by 
an eye-witness, Nevertheless they are of absorbing 
interest, not only on account of the valuable informa- 
tion they display, and the vigour with which some 
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scenes are described, ‘hotably the tumult in the ¢heatre 
at Ephesus, but because of the light thrown on the 
condition df the Roman world of the age. x 

There remain the Conversioneof St, Paul (Acts ix), 
and the,speeches put into his mouth,’ The account of 
what happened at this crisis of his life differs in some 
of the details from what St. Paul, wrote in the Epistle 
to the Galatians, a discrepancy which will need fuller 
consitleration hereafter. . x 

The Speeches put into the mouth of St. Paul are 
naturally less impoutant than his own writings, In the 
first place the nafrator can hardly have heard many 
himself, and, in the second, it was sq usual for an 
ancient hisforian to assign set speeches to his characters 
that it is not impossible that the wgiter of Acts did the 
same, If so, the interest in the speeches lies in their 
illustrating an early estiméte of the Apostle’s mode of 
teaching, Soine of them do, however, seem to be 
echoes of what is read in the Epistles, 

«COnsidering his astonishing personality and the 
extent of his labours, Paul occupies but a small place in* 
Christian tradition, Even the story of his preaching 
and beheadal at,Rome is embellished by few details. 
In Clement’s letter, so called, written from the Chufch 
of Rome to that of Corinth, he is said to have gone to 
the ‘boundary of the West’: a later story sent him to 
evangelize Britain, There are also apocryphal Acts 
of Paul, the most ancient and interesting being the 
tale of Paul and Thecla. 

The situation of the churches dedicated ta,the two 
founders of the Church of Rome is in itself a parable, 
Both are outside the city walls, that of St, Peter’s on 
the Vatican hill where the gardens of Nero were, It 
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becanty, though never the catfi¢lral chugch of the 
Pope, which is St, John Lateran, the centre of Roman 

iety. The church of St. Peter was the seene of the 
“imperial coronatichs, and for five centuries the palace 
of the Vatican ‘has been the chief residencg of the 
Popes, St*Paul’s on the Ostian Way stands on a site 
where hafdly any man dwells, It is as though the 
Apostle of the Gentiles was wepresented as a solitary 
figure, imperfectly understood, and therefore some- 
what “remote, A New ‘Testament writer says his 
epistles contain much that is hard to comprehend 
(UI Peter iii, 16), and it may be ehft, after all the 
labour bestowed on him and his writings, mankind 
has not yet leatned fully to appreciate St, Patil. 
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Pau was ere! ‘who has won fame as the Apgstle of 
the Gentilef. He belonged therefore to two worlds; 

as a Jew he’was a merpber of the chosen people, tind as 

a Roman citizen, one of the nation which ruled the 

civilized world. In his day the Jews and the Gentiles 

lived sfde by side, refusing to intermingle, the one 

looking to Jerusalem as the future religious capital 

of mankind, the other to Rome, the fead and fount of 
empire. Before, speaking of the Apostle himself if is 

desirable to form some idea of tle JeWish ahd Gentile 

world in which he was to pfayshis part. ; 

There are few more misleading nameg than the word 
‘Jew,’ The history of ghe chosen people before the 
exile is not the History of the Jews, though this is, the 
title of many books on the subject. It is absurd to say 
that Moses Ted the Jews out of Egypt, or gave the Za; 
from Mount Sinai to the Jews. For Jew means properly 
a member of the tribe of Judah, Even the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem did not live entirely in the Jews’ country 
for half the city was in the tribe of Benjamin. Neither 
Barnabas nor Paul was strictly speaking a Jew; and 
’ where Paul describes himself accurately he says he was 
‘circumcised on the eighth day, of the race of Israel, 
of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew-speaking man of 
Hebrew-speaking parents, in my attitude to the Law- 
a Pharisee, proving my zeal by persecuting the Church’ 
(Phil, iii. 5-6), In the Psalms the people are Israelites, 
and even when Judaism is mentioned it is as a parallel 
to Israel, ‘Ged is known in Judah: His name is great 
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‘in I8rael, (Ps, uxtvf. 1), In the prayer book “of the 
«Synagogues the people are-not Judah, but Israel. 
Regarded ‘as # nation Jew was the generic name; but, 
the religion was that of Israel. ‘Till the Captivity 
Judah always meant a single tribe; dnd, except under 
David and Solomon, by no means the moSt-important 
in the Israelite confederacy. At the return the majority 
belonged to Judah, and ‘were generally known as Jews 
(Judahites, Judei, Jews), and their peculiar religion 
was popularly called Judaism, though never cérrectly 
so. However, gs Judaism after the Captivity is not 
idgptical with the®ancient faith of Israel, the term may 
sconyeniently be adopted, . 

The ancient religion as it appears in the Old Testa- 
ment was in its highest of prophetjc aspect,the worship 
of, the God of Israel Who stood pretmihently for 
righteousness, When tHe nation served Him faith- 
fully it prospered, when it was in distress its apostasy 
was_ being justly punished, It was, like most early 
religions, national or tribal rather than personal in the 
sense that the guilt, and not simply the punishment, 
was incurred not only by the individual but by the 
community. Hence the prophets as aerule address 
Israel as a people. In its lower aspect the religion of 
Israel was the performance of rites and ceremonies in 
accordance with custom or tradition; and it was 
expected that by these God would be appeased, and 
continue to proteet His own People. The priests were 
“the, custgdians of the worship, because as a caste they 
knew the right way of performing it. Against this 
mechanical conception ae duty to God the Israelite 
prophets raised a constant protest. 

. After the fall of Jerusalem during the Captivity in 
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Babylon a twofold change took® place. The prophet? 
Ezekiel laid stress on personal religion. 4 man was 
giot hated by God begause his father wae batl, or loved 
because he was poode It depended on himself. God 
would befrignd him if he turned from his father’s evil 
way, and ould not help him if he proved an unright- 
eous son of a righéeous father (Ezek, xviii? 1-32), 
This seems obvious to us, but it was a great advance 
on thg popular religion of antiquity. The second 
development towards Judaism as contrasted with the 
old. religion was that its laws were promulgated in 
writings instead of being entrusted t the memory of a 
priestly order., . : 

Thus Judaism became a literary religioh, Its Law 
was studied with avjdity, and as much of it was primi- 
tive and sanctioned the customs of remote antiquity, 
it needed constant interprefition, The scribe becdme 
more important than the sacrificing priesf, 2nd a tradi- 
tion as to how the Law should be observed arose and 
was | sad Sabraee by what were later known as ‘The Mgn 
of the Great Synagogue,’ 

The returned exiles, like the modern Zionists, were 
not the prosperous Jews who lived in the Babylonian, 
and later in the Persian empire, but devoted men who 
had sacrificed their worldly prospects to settle in and 
about Jerusalem, After Ezra and Nehemiah disappear, 
hardly anything is known about the community till 
the beginning of the second century 3.¢,, if we except 
the story of Alexander the Great's visit to Jerusalem, 
During this obscure period Jerusalem was yirtually 
under the rule of the High Priest and the Temple 

1 These were g succession of teachers from the time of Ezra onwards, 
3ee C, ‘Taylor, Sovings of the Jewish Fathers, 
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* worship was conducted with great beauty and reverence, 
- Music played an important part, the Psalter was in 
in proces§ ofe growth, as we sc from the books q# 
Chronicles, which belong to this period; and we have 
two descriptions of the sumptuousness of the Temple 
setvices; one in the book of Ecclesiasticy$ (L. 1-21), 
which® gives a picture of it in she days of Simon the 
High Priest; the other in the probably spurious letter 
to Aristeas, a courtier of Ptolergy Philadelphys, King 
of Egypt (287-240), which is nevertheless a valuable 
document for igs description of ancient Jerusalerm 
As, however,*the priesthood became a wealthy 
. aristocracy its religious fervour sensibly cooled. The 
High Priésthood was sought by every means, violence, 
intrigue or bribery. The'story of the family of Onias 
in the dutiquities of Josephus (bk. xii) gives a dreadful 
picture of the corruptionsof the age, We see a young 
and ambftisus Jew buying the right to collect the 
revenue of Syria from the kings of Eeype exacting it 
ig, felentless severity, amassing a vast fortune and 
establishing himself in a strong castle from which he 
makes predatory expeditions, We find candidates for 
the High Priesthood perfectly ready to abandon the 
Law for the worship of the Greeks, Heathen gantiés are 
performed in Jerusalem and the young priests eagerly 
take part in them, and the total abandonment of the God 
of Israel appears to be inevitable (II Macc. iv. 9-14). 
What saved Judaism was persecution; Antiochus 
Epiphanes King of Syria, a madman of genius, resolved 
to make all his subjects Hellenists, and forced all the 
‘Jews as individuals to apostatize, In this crisis it 
became evident that the strength of Judaism was not 
in a privileged priesthood but in the people, Martyrdom 
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was Nie with astonishing courkge, the women vere 
foremost in their zeal of the Law (I Macy i. 41-643 
I Macc. vi-vii), At last an aged manaof the lower 
class of priests raifed.the standard of revolt, Mat- 
tathias of Modin And his heroic sons gathered q small 
company antl defeated the Syrian Greeks and the 
apostate Jews; and, by skilfully utilizing the fattions 
of the rival pretenders of the Kingdom of Syria, became, 
first a force which had to be conciliated, and gradually 
the heafs of an independent nation. The Maccabees 
or Hasmoneans, as they are called, indifferently, 
became priestly rulers and later pres linge of Judea. 
Their success is a proof of the intense love for the 
Law among a people who, despite thé corruption of 
their official leaders, must have been carefully in- 
structed in its principles for generations., 

Judaism entered upop a jew phase. Persecution 
had made the people other-worldly, Theif sufferings 
taught them no longer to look for earthly prosperity 
as the reward of piety. On the contrary they perceited 
that piety meant suffering in this world, and their 
hopes turned to reward in a world to come. Those who 
had. died for the Law would rise agajn, a deliverer 
would appear as the prophets had foretold, God 
would anoint him as a Messiah to save his People; 
the Gentiles would be destroyed and here, on earth or 
elsewhere, Israel would triumph. In other words the 
new Judaism was characterized by iss intense hatred 
of the Gentiles, a belief in a resurrection from the.dead, 
and a hope of future glory under a king raised up and 
anointed by God# 

* Beginnngs of Christianity, vol, ii, pp.128f, Yet St. Paul hardly even 


alludes to the apogalyptic parts of the Old Testament, Only once, in 
II Thess. ii. 4, does he quote Daniel, 
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Religigus parties naturally arose, Inthe Matcabean 
struggle 9 sect called the Assidseans appear, of whom 
nothing is known, except that they deserted Judas th 
Maccabee when the Syrian goyérirment gave the Jefe 
a High Priest named Alcimus, ‘This meant that so 
long as their religion was menaced they would fight for 
it, but they desired no worldly dominion*for Israel ot 
its leaders, The Law was all they cared for; and, if 
they were allowed to practise it in peace, they were 
indifferent as to the form of gdvernment under which 
they lived, In other words they dissociated religion 
from all worldlyeambitions? 

“When the priestly kingdom was on the way to being 
established by*John Hyrcanus, the fephew of Judas 
and the son of his brother and successor Simon, the 
Pharisees made their appearance’ One of them, named 
Eleazar, bluntly told Feyrcanus that he ought not to 
be at once High Priest and the secular ruler, and 
alleged falsely that as his mother had once been a 
slave, Hyrcanus was not legally High Priest. As the 
Pharisees refused to impose an adequate punishment 
for this insult, Hyrcanus turned to the rival sect of the 
Sadducees (Joseph, Autig, Bk. XIII x, 5-6), 

Thus the Pharisees became committed to a policy 
similar to that of the old Assideans, They stood for 
religion as the first, and political nattonalism as a ° 
sécondary consideration, The fulfilment of the Law 
became their chief concern. Not that the Sadducees 
were not attached to the Law; they were strict legalists 
adhering to the letter of the Law and refusing to allow 
it to be expanded or relaxed by tradition. The Pharisees, 

4 Beginnings of Christianity, vol. i, p. 87-89. See I Mace. ii, 42, 11 Mace, 


xiv. 6, It is impossible to speak with certainty about these ‘Assidgans,’ 
They are interesting as the first representatives of n@n-pohtical Judaism, 
. 
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on the other hand, strove with all their might to make 
the Law possible to observe, Where it was tho burden~ 

»gome or impossible tg fulfil, they laboufed to make it 
intelligible and yorkable. Tradition gave them the 
power of binding and loosing, that is, of insisting on 
some confyandments, and relaxing others, At the 
same time they were fanatically religious, refusing all 
accommodations to political ‘expediency. As judges 
they had the credit @f being merciful; but in their 
insistence on the fulfilment of the Law, and on isolation 
from the Gentiles, they were uncompromising. They 
are also said to have enriched Judaism by their doctréne 
of a belief in a fyture life and in the existence of angels 
and spiritual beings, in opposition to the Sadducees 
who denied both resurrection and angels as not being a 
part of the Law of Moses ag Israel had received it! 

In the end all the different" Jewish sects, the ascetic 
Essenes and Therapeuta, as well as the Sadducees, 
disappeared, and it is not too much to say that ghe 
Pharisees are the parents of the orthodox Judaism of 
to-day. Paul was a Pharisee and in Acts he is repre- 
sented as declaring that he was a son of the Pharisees 
(Acts xxiii. 6).e Unless this is borneein mind his 
character, and his interpretation of Christianity, can- 
not be appreciated, 

The Pharisee then was the Jew to whom religion 
was the supreme consideration. Like all extremely 
religions people he had his failings’ as well as his 
merits, According to a Rabbinical utterance there 
were seven different species of Pharisees; and only 
two of these are commended, Because of certain 


2 Beginnings, vol.j. p. 111-144 and p, 436, See also TRAVERS HEREFORD, 
The Pharisees, 
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words of Jesus, Christians have been disposed to 
‘include tht Pharisees in one sweeping condemnation 
as ‘hypocrites’ that is, actors playing a part for show# 
We must now examine the justice of this conclusion.? 
It ig not borne out by the action of gur Lord to- 
wards them, taken as a whole, He certainly denounced 
them with unsparing severity, but so did the Rabbis 
denounce the pretendérs to Pharisaic holiness. Still 
the Pharisees entertained Him ag times in their houses; 
and after He was risen many became believers, St, 
Luke relates Gamaliel’s intervention to save the earliest 
disciples; and even if the story is not historicaland in 
Gamaliel’s speech (Acts v. 34ff.) there is a startling 
anachronism, the very fact, that it was current proves 
that at a comparatively late datg there was a certain 
ood will between th Pharisees and the Jewish 
hristian, Church, St. ‘Paule on one occasion was 
eapeoied by the sect when he declared before a hostile 
Saghedrin that he was a Pharisee (Acts xxiii. 6), 
‘She Pharisees were, for all their faults, undoubtedly of 
some of the best representatives of Judaism: men who 
strove heart and soul to live up to what they believed 
to be the principles of their religion? ¢ 
As has been indicated the Law, far from bein 
regarded as an intolerable burden, was the pride an 
the glory of the Jewish people. They actually loved it 
1 Beginnings, vol, ii, p, 112, note 2, The yery fact that in Rabbinic 
literature the hypocritical Pharisee is blamed is a proof of how high the 
true one stood in popularestimation, « 


The Pharisees distrusted the attitude of Jesus towarda the Law, but, 
except the Hellenist Saul before his conversion, none of the sect per- 
secuted the Church. One thesis in this work 1s that St. Paul never com- 
pletely broke with Pharisaism, but was only anti-legalistic for his Gentile 
conyerts, J cannot agree with Mr. Herfoid that ‘Payl presented a mere 
travesty-of Judaism,’ though his followers have undoubtedly done this, 
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for ull the severe demands made upon thtm. fe is 
true that it never was nor is easy to be a strict observer’ 

“of the Jewish Law, It meant isolation ffom the world, 
constant religioug obsérvances, and no common self- 
denial, But,when habits have been instilled*into a 
people for"generations, when they are recognizedas the 
chief means for maintaining their nationality, when 
their customs have been perpetuated by the heroic 
deeds pf their ancestors, above all when they are 
believed to be due to the will of the God Who had so 
wonderfully preserved Israel in the past as His own 
People, it was natural that the Law should be regarded 
with enthusiastic affection, and that even those who 
were lax in obsetving it should reverence those who 
petformed all its precepts. These found a special 
pride and joy in fulfilling them. We scannot under- 
stand Paul without taking* into accounf ,his early 
enthusiasm and that of his countrymen for the Law,! 

Besides the Jewish world in Palestine to which Raul 
in part belonged, there was another of which he algb 
was a member, that of the Judaism of the Greek« 
speaking Dispersion. In every part of the Roman 

mpire and far beyond its frontiers, from the river 
Indus to the shores of the Atlantic, Jews were to be 
found, In the great capitals of Rome, Alexandria 
and Antioch, especially at Alexandria, they formed a 
large part of the population, They are called in the 
Acts of the Apostles Hellenists betause they spoke 
Greek in contrast to the oriental Jews who like those 
of Palestine, used Aramaic, a dialect akin to the ancient 
Hebrew, but more copious and widespread being the 


1 One has only t@ read the Hundred and Nineteenth Psalm to see how 
the Jews loved their Law. . 
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Jingua fratea of the Near East, Here we are concerned 
with Hellenistic Judaism, of which the chief literary 

roducts which have survived ave, the Greek trans- 
ations of the Old Testament; tlfe so-galled Apocrypha 
bound wp with our Bible, notably The ,Wisdont of 
Solomen, Ecclesiasticus (a translation fiom thé Hebrew) 
and the books of the Maccabees$ the writings of Philo 
of Alexandria and of Josephus, That these have sur- 
vived'is due to the Christian Church; for when Judaism 
became entirely Hebraic in its language, and all its 
instruction wae given in Hebrew or: Aramaic, its 
Greek literature was allowed to fall into oblivion, 
Some the Christians preserved as -part of their 
Scripture, some they regarded as valuable evidence for 
their religion; and they studied Josephus and Philo 
when the Jews had completely forgotten them. The 
influence sof these writings ton Christianity is too 
important to be overlooked here, though a passing 
notice must suffice? 

* The Jews translated their Scriptures into Greek at 
“least as early as the third century before Christ, This 
they rightly regarded as a momentous step, and 
attributed it to the suggestion of PtolemyPhiladelphus, 
King of Egypt and founder of the library at Alexandria, 
The translation was embellished by legend, and the 
Christians added a miraculous story that all the trans- 
lators were inspired to produce aes the same 
rendering, On the whole it, and not the Hebrew, was 
the Bible of the New Testament and of the Christian 

3The engerness with which the Jews studied the wisdom of ancient 
Greece and claimed that it was derived from Moses, contrasted with 
their complete abandonment of all their literature in Greek, can be 


accounted for, I think, less by their antagonism to Cleristianity, than by 
their renunciation of the culture of the Roman world after A, D. 135. 
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Church for centuries. Other versions were madt b 
Jews in opposition to the ancient one which‘the Chureh 
~had adopted, but even these owe what is known of them 
to Christian copyists; and yet the Greek Bible is the gift 
of Hellenistic Judaism. With all his exclusiveness the 
Jew has afways possessed great powers of assimilation. 
In one stage of its development Judaism was powerfully 
influenced by Persia; and whtere Jews learned Greek 
they adapted their methods of thought to its philosgphy.’ 
The Alexandrian Jews, unlike the Palestinian who 
ersisted in using a Semitic language, rapidly assimi- 
ated Greek ideas. As a salve to” conscience they 
persuaded themselves that the wisdom of Greece had 
all been derived from Egypt, where Moses, their law- 
giver, had left behind some of his sublime truths. 
Encouraged by this belief they boldly tackled Plato 
and interpreted the Law by the aid of his philosophy. 
Even the God of Israel, the King, Father, Shepherd, 
Husband of the nation, and the Leader of its hosts, 
became Hellenized as the Unknown and Ineffable 
Deity, who acted through some Intermediary, His 
Wisdom or His Word. But for all this the Greek Jews 
held firmly to the observance of the.Law by which 
His Will was known. Philo, an earlier contemporary 
of Paul, has no use for lax and half-apostate Jews any 
more than the author of the Book of Wisdom, It is 
generally maintained that the Hellenized Jews were 
morte liberal in their opinions than those who lived in 
Jefusalem, but there are no signs of this in the Atts, 
Paul, who certainly used their phraseology, had no 


more bitter opponents in his later days, 

1 As Saul and the Hellenistic synagogues stined up the persecution 
about Stephen (Agts vi, off), so the Jews of Asia accused Paul of having 
arofaned the ‘Temple (Acts xxi. 27). a 
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There were other followers of Judaism outside the 


‘nation. In‘ the days of Paul the Jews were eager 


missionaries, dnxious to induce the Gentiles to accept 
their religion, There is a saying attributed to Christ 
that thé Pharisees ‘compassed sea and land,to make one 
proselyte’ (Matt. xxiii. 15). Judaism had ‘its attrac- 
tions. On its lower side it was «regarded as powerful 
magic, A Jew was not like other men. He might be 
disliked, but there was something mysterioug, about 
him and his religion which made people feel that he 
was supernaturally helped, Hence the Jewish magician 
was.in request, and Jews were asked to sell dreams and 
foretell the future. Py 

But in its nobler aspect the religion of the Jews had 
its attraction, Their lives were purer than those of the 
surrounding peoples, and they were almost the only 
nation which had not dégenerated in the enervating 
atmosphere of the paw Romana, The women especially 
werg drawn to Judaism. Hence arose the numerous 
class of ‘proselytes,’ 

It se commonly to be assumed that there were two 
kinds of proselytes, those who sympathized with 
Judaism (and the synagogues were largely frequented 
by Gentiles) and those who threw in their lot absolutely 
with Israel. These were called respectively ‘Proselytes 
of the Gate’ and ‘Proselytes of Righteousness,’ But 
this distinction did not exist. Judaism did not recog- 


‘nize half-Jews. A proselyte must accept circumcision 


and*become an Israelite, or remain a Gentile. He must 


be allar none. 
Our Lord added that when the Pharisees made a 
proselyte he was more ‘a child of hell’ than themselves, 


‘meaning, I suppose, more persecuting dnd intolerant, 
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This is but natural: a man born and bréd inea relifion ’ 
is more apt to take it as a matter of course.*He recog- . 
enizes outsiders as people less fortunate than himself. 
It may be he knows hisreligion is not perfect though he 
loyally adheres to it. Not so the convert, who must 
show his Zeal for his. new faith by hating his old beliefs, 
and his loyalty by denouncing those who hold*them. 
Hence he is specially inclined to encourage persecu- 
tion. §t, Paul was qpposed’ by the Jews as a, rival 
missionary, and by the proselytes as a hateful apostate, 
Very little is known of the rise of thg worship of the 
Synagogue, but by St. Paul’s day it*was universal, It 
was not sacrificial, or priestly or ritual. It was more 
like Christian worship than anything else. The reading 
of Scripture, the recitation’ of the Psalms, the prayers, 
the exposition of the Law in sermons,were its char- 
acteristics, as were disgussiéns on points of religion, 
The synagogue was largely utilized by St. P&ul to pro- 
oe his doctrines, as it was there that he invariably 
egan his preaching when he visited a city for the iret 

time, . 

The social standing of the Jews in the early days of 
the Roman Empire is important. Despite much un- 
popula especially when congregated in large num- 
ers in an otherwise Greek city, like Alexandria, their 
leaders were influential and not ill received in the higher 
circles in Rome. The Jewish actor, Aliturius, Josephus 
relates, was an important person ineassisting the his- 
torian in his embassy from Jerusalem (Life, ch. 3). 
The Herodian family were powerful in the Imperial 
house, and the mother of Herod Agrippa L was an 
intimate friend of some of its great ladies, Tiberius 

Alexander in Egypt was a high Roman official, Herod | 
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Agrippa was brou hit up with the Emperor Caligula, 
Paul ie his frien cH in Gaus housdhiola: : 

All the time Paul was preaching, events were pre-e 
paring for the terrible outbreak of Jewish patriotism 
which ended in the Jewish War and the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus, and it must not be forgotten that 
the power of the Jews was due tothe fact that they were 
not only widely disperséd and well-organized, able as 
negotiators and turbulent as mohs, but that they were 
the one people within the bounds of the Empire 
capable of seriqusly threatening its existence, 
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Sr. Pau was a Jew and also a Roman. As thetone he 
was able to obtain a hearing among the People of,God ; 
as the other, protectioh as a traveller in all parts of the 
civilized world. 

The,Roman Empire was one of the greatest political 
achievements of the human race, and the fact that it 
ever came to an end is one of the most défficult things to 
account for in -history. It is now the fashion to dlis- 
parage it, chiefly because it does not conform to our 
modern ideas of what a werld-government should be; 
but with all our progress and enlightenment we have 
never been able to produce anything in-Europe which, 
maintained the peace, and, orf the whole, the happiness 
of mankind for so long a period, To judge it from the 
standpoint of some modern writers, it never did gny- 
thing but decline and fall. But considering that the 
world dominion of Rome began after the conclusion 
of the second Punic war in B,c, 202, continued, to 
increase till thte conquest of Britain in a.p, 52, that no 
part of it was lost fin the fifth century a.p., that Con- 
stantinople or New Rome only ceased to be the seat 
of empire when it was taken by the Turks in 1453, 
and that the last ruler to claim to represent Caesar and 
Augustus surrendered the title of Réman Emperor in 
1806, the marvel is not so much the fall as the endur- 
ance of the Roman Empire, 

It is also frequently assumed that when the Empire, 
as we call it, was founded under a single ruler, all liberty 
ceased, But a8 regards everybody, except the Roman 
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aristocrats and plutocrats, all that makes liberty worth 
having relly began with the Empire. It was now 
possible to travel by good roads on land, and on a sea 
freed from pirates," to trade, te study, ton correspond, 
Peoples were allowed to retain their ancestral religion, 
cities enjoyed large privileges of self-gévernment, 
the ithabitants were free from compulsory military 
service, What citizenslfip means can be illustrated by 
an eyent in 4,.D, 1847 and another in a.D. 58. 

A Maltese Jew named Don Pacifico was attatked by 
the mob of Athens, his store wrecked, and he and his 
family insulted. fe was not an attractive person, nor 
particularly honest, and he claimed optrageous dam- 
ages. But he was a British subject, and the minister, 
Lord Palmerston, insisted that justice should be done 
to him by the Greek government. Both the French and 
the Russians protested, &nd the incident nearly led to 
a war. Bat Pa merston declared that no British subject, 
whoever he might be, could be insulted with impunity, 
and had a right to demand the support of the Empire 
to which he belonged 

A Jew was accused of profaning the Temple at 
Jerusalem, The priests and populacenaf the most 
turbulent city in the Roman Empire clamoured for his 
death. ‘To refuse to give him up might provoke a 
rebellion. But he was a Roman citizen. Four hundred 
soldiers and seventy men mounted were requisitioned 
to take him in safety away from the city (Acts xxiii, 23). 
Two years later he could boldly say to the provincial 
governor, ‘I stand at the tribunal of Cesar where I 
ought to be judged . . . if what these people accuse 

In defence of his action in the House of Commong, Palmerston made 
an, effective use of the words Givis Romanus sum (I am a Roman citizen’), 
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me of is nothing, no man can give me up te therf. i 
appeal to Cesar,’ and the only answer té this was, 
‘Thou hast appealed to Cesar: to Casareshalt thou go’ 
(Acts xxv, 10-1 >} Such were Paul's rights as a citizen 
of Rome. The whole of the vast power of the Empire 
protected him from being wronged, 

Paul was, of course, a privileged person, bit the 
way in which he Sean A atquired his citizenship 
shows how comprehensive Rome had already become, 
No longer was Rome a city, nor the capital of Italy; 
she was the whole civilized world. Hey citizens were 
living in all countries, irrespective of*their nationality; 
according to the Acts of the Apostles, Paul and Silas, 
both Jews, were citizens, and Paul says he was a Roman 
by birth. Claudius Lysias,*in command of the troops 
at Jerusalem, bought his citizenship (Acts xxii, 2 5-29), 
At Philippi the inhabitapts, Itke those of all colonies, 
were Romans (Acts xvi, 21), A manumitted slave 
could be a citizen. St. Paul, therefore, was a Roman; 
because his father or grandfather had purchased “the 
privilege, or was the client of a great family, or had 
rendered service to the government, Paul belonged to 
the ruling class. He was free from the oppressions and 
insults to which provincials were exposed, He might 
not be put in bonds, or beaten or condemned to a 
shameful and lingering death, Paul tells us that he 
suffered most of the hardships of a mere provincial in 
his travels as an apostle; but as a Reman he had the 
right of appeal to the People, which in his day meant to 
the Emperor, who was invested with the power which 
had belonged to the tribunes of the plebeians. Zcaloug 
for the Law as a Jew, he also had a respect for Rome 
which threw dver him her protecting egis, 
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The Roman imperial system has been loudly: con- 
demned flom the moment it was inaugurated to the 
present day. he Republic is supposed to have stood 
for liberty, the Exipire for slavery, and nearly all the 
literature of the time was eloquent in praise of the one 
and condemnation of the other. Even tm modern 
times’ the Roman Republic has been regarded as the 
embodiment of civil liberty and honest simplicity of 
life, and the Empire of grinding despotism and in- 
credible luxury and vice; and, whenever an ‘assassin 
has made up hjs mind to kill a king or president, he has 
flattered himself that he was imitating the austere 
virtue and love of liberty of Brutus, the murderer of 
Julius Cisar. Whatever the political merits of the 
ancient Republic were—arid no one can deny that the 
system which practically abolished the distinction 
between the ancient pafriciags and plebeians and ex- 
tended the citizenship in a modified form throughout 
Italy, without civil bloodshed, preserving Rome for 
aefituries from internal tumult, must have possessed 
many virtues—still, the boasted liberty of the later 
Republic extended only to a few powerful political 
ant military leaders. The imperial system of Augustus, 
on the other hand, by preserving the outward form of 
the republican constitution whilst placing all real _ 
authority in the hands of one man, was hailed by a, 
world distracted by war with a sigh of relief, At Rome, 
after Augustus, no doubt, dreadful things happened, 
but the provinces had gained greatly by the change. 
Under the Republic their administration was oppres- 
sive in the extreme. A proconsul was sent to govern 
one for a single year. It was impossible for him to 
hecome really acquainted with the pedple before his 
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term ‘of office was concluded, As a tule, therefore,’ he 
made hay while the sun shone, and returned to Rome 
with a fortune extorted from the wretched people, 
Augustus and hig suceessor, Tibdtius, seriously en- 
deavoured to,reform this abuse, Tiberius left the same 
man in th province or district for years. Josephus 
says that when he was asked why he did this the 
Emperor spoke a parable, A man bleeding and griev- 
ously wounded was covered with flies, which a bene- 
volent stranger tried to drive away. The sufferer 
begged him to desist because the fliey on him were 
satiated, and if new ones came they fvould be hungry 
and only increage his torment. Tiberiug meant that a 
newly-appointed governor usually had a keener appetite 
for plunder than a man who had been in office for 
some time, But even under the worst emperors the 
Roman tradition, which, wit# all its harshness, had 
respect for law and order, was maintained’ and the 

reater part of-the world enjoyed the advantage of a 

irm and established government,t Sc 
, Not only so, but a certain amount of freedom was 
allowed and even encouraged. No one can read the 
Acts of the Apostles without seeing that almost every 
city had its own government and officials, Thessal- 
onica had its ‘rulers of the city’ (politarchs), Ephesus its 
‘town clerk’ (grammareus) or scribe, Jerusalem its San- 
hedrin under the High Priest, and for a short time a 
king of Judea (Agrippa I), One has enly to consult a 
map of the Near Hast to see that native rulers abounded, 
In Asia Mifor there was a Kingdom of Polemo, and a 


Kingdom of Commagene, in Northern Syria a little 
‘ Beginnings, vol. 1, p, tg2ff, The inhabitants of some senatorial 
provinces petitioned to be transferred to the Emperor in order to enjoy a 
more equitable gbyernment, 
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Kingdon of Chalefs ruled by one of the Herods. 
There were also petty rulers called ethxarchs, or 
tetrarchs, and priestly rulers of territories belonging to 
Temples as the High Priest ine Judega had once been. 
The policy of leaving native potentates to administer 
their kingdoms under Roman protection®had been 
adopted by Pompey the Great; and was not wholly 
dissimilar to the arrangement of British India with its 
native states. In fact, the Romans allowed the people 
to govern themselves provided they remained at peace 
and caused no,disturbance, We do not hear of any of 
Payl’s labours olitside the provinces directly subject 
to Roman authority. P 

It was customary to represent the Roman world of 
St. Paul’s age as utterly corrupt, This was due to the 
fact that the sole source of information was the picture 
drawn by the moualistg including St. Paul, the his- 
torians, and the satirists of the time, But if modern life 
in fashionable circles is to be judged only by unfavour- 
able reports would it fare much fetta? To judge of a 
society by the scandals about its rulers, and the de- 
grading amusements provided for the corrupt populace 
of the large cities, is manifestly unfair; and now we 
know more of the life of the people, especially of the 
middle classes, ftom inscriptions and the Egyptian 
papyri? we haye to revise this judgment. Still common- 
sense would prevent the belief that the average mem~- 
ber of society lived an entirely abnormal life. We read 
in the contemporary literature about the excesses, 

1 Beginnings, vol, i, p. 182. Professor Duckwor th, the writer of this 
chapter draws nn interesting parallel between these ‘native states’ in the 
Roman Empire and those in British India, 


"From these papyrus fragments we gain a clear igen of middle-class 
life in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. . 
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often: bestial, the follies and the “luxury offmen and 
women intoxicated by their power and wealth, but the 
inscriptions and papyri show that the ordinary folk 
had their litéle clubs aud fraternitits, exhibited much 
domestic affection, carried on the business of life, kept 
stheir accofints and wrote more or less illiterate letters 
to their friends and relations. At the same timé fear. 
of exaggeration must not conctal the fact that-society 
in every heathen city. was more corrupt than where 
people are even professedly Christian, and that ancient 
life had some vety repulsive aspects whjch are happily 
absent from our own, Oi . 
Religion in the Roman Empire bore at least some 
resemblance to that of the present day. The govern- 
ment was tolerant of private’ opinion of the subject, and 
of practices which were not inconvenient to good order, 
Provided people did not,interfere with the religion of 
the state, they might worship much as they pleased, and 
few were satisfied with what was officially practised. 
They preferred something which appealed to them as 
individuals, There was a perfect passion for cults, 
mostly oriental in origin, which insu the imagina- 
tion, or promised the knowledge of secrets unknown 
to ordinary mortals, The worship of Cybele with its 
eae and its baptism of blood came from Asia 
inor; that of Isis with its impressive ritual, from 
Egypt; later, that of Mithras appealed by its secrecy 
and its ascending scale of initiations. But the most 
popular attraction was in the so-called ‘mystery re- 
ligions,’ Both men and women wete initiated into the 
mysteries or secrets of some divinity. As a rule, the 
Ess eat A turned on death and life, and the initiates 
were subjected*to some test of their fortitude before they 
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wete adfnitted. Offen the story was represented in 
dramatic form. Those who had passed the test and 
learned the secrets formed a fraternity, and probably 
met for a commorr meal, This some congider to have 
had a yery important bearing on thé work of St. Paul, 
as it is a much debated point’whethef ke did not 
borrdw from the mysteries far his doctrine of the 
Christian Sacraments, -Was his interpretation of Bap- 
tism as being a death and burial followed by a resur- 
rection with Christ to a new life, due to an unc8nscious 
adaptation of what he had been told about the heathen 
mysteries? THe Same may also be asked about the 
Lofd’s Supper,* 

One férm of religion which appears Very strange and 
repugnant to us, and yet, if ¢xplained, is easily accounted 
for, was the worship of the ruling Cesar. It is difficult 
for us to understand hea men could regard a mortal 
as a supfrhatural being, and" pay him divine honours, 

et it is common in almost all primitive stages of 
godiety, Still it does seem strange that in a highly 
civilized world men should gravely believe that the 
Emperor was divine, Yet something very similar is 
said to have happened in India when the native soldiers 
of General John Nicholson (d. 18 5'7) began to worship 
him as a god, Horrified at such honours being paid 
him, the general ordered his worshippers to be flogged, ° 
but this evidence of his power and wrath only made 
them pay him more respect, It was somewhat the sanfe 
with the Emperor Augustus, ‘The more he showed his 

1My private opinion is that the atmosphere of the mystery religions 
pervaded the Church in regard to the Sacraments at a later date than that 
of the labours of Paul. Dr, Inge’s judgment in his Outspoken Essays 


(Firet Series), that Paul was ‘willing to take the first step, and a long one, 
towards the paganizing of Christianity’ seems to be erftirely misleading. 
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dislike to divine honour, the more the provpicials “de- 
sired to worship him, Was this altogether unnatural? 
Rome (the Greek word rémé means pewer) was not 
only a powes to be dreaded, but an bbject of gratitude; 
to Rome the people owed the peace of the workd, and 

Cesar was t8 them the embodiment of Rome,t, 
The cultus was strietly not of the Emperor himself, 
but of the Genius (Greek tyché + fortune) of Rome, and 
neither Julius Cesar nor any Jiving Emperor, except 
Tiberiv&, was worshipped in Italy, where deceased 
emperors by decree of the Senate were gnrolled among 
the gods with the title of divus, a practice which hag an 
analogy with Christian canonization. In the provinces, 
however, in all parts of the Roman dominion, ‘colleges’ 
of priests were organized for the worship of Cesar. 
This had an important bearing on the spread of Chris- 
tianity, as well as on the fortunes of Judaism. The 
Emperor Caius, better known as Caligula (a.p. 374.1), 
ave orders that his statue should be placed in the 
emple of Jerusalem, to the horror of the Jews 
throughout the world; and their objection was ignor- 
antly interpreted by the government as a sign of dis- 
loyalty. Later, Christians suffered for refusing to swear 
by the genius of Cesar, their refusal being considered 
to be a proof of disaffection, Both Jews and Christians 
‘declared that they either sacrificed, or prayed for the 
welfare of Cesar. On the other hand, the elaborated 
hierarchy organized for the purposeeof the Imperial 
cultus, may have been unconsciously copied by the 
Christians in organizing the churches under their 
own leaders or bishops, especially as the episcopal 
* Beginnings, vol, i, p. 205 Professor Duckworth discusses the rise of 


S. 
the cultus of Rome and Casar and of the hietarchy of its priesthood. 
The provinces practfeally forced Augustus to accept their worship of hime + 
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system ‘despises to have originated in Asia.1-The 
world in St. Paul’s day with its Gentile background 
resembled in Some ways our own, (1) It was cosmo- 
politan; (2) it was full of great tities, (3) distinguished 
for its &randiose rather than great achievements; (4) for 
the enormous wealth of individuals and the fise of new 
men to power and influence; (54 the people more and 
mote looked to the stafe for mainttnance; (6) side by 
side with much brutality there was a growing, feeling 
in favour of more humanity; (7) scepticism was giving 
way to a desire far religion, though the old faiths were 
becoming discredited, 

(1) The Romans complained that their city was no 
longer inhabited by natives even of Italy, just as to- 
day New Yorkers say that theirs is no longer American, 
When St. Paul wrote to the ‘Romans,’ even if he could 
have sens a Latin lettefy his correspondents probably 
would not have been able to read it. Greek was widely 
speken in the imperial household as well as the crowded 
Quarters of the city. In the streets one would see every 
type of oriental face, and men of every race — African, 

auls, Spaniards, even British. The satirist Juvenal. 
complained that Rome was in his day, a generation 
later than Paul’s, not Roman, but Greek, and also that 
the native population had been swamped by Syrian 
immigrants, It was the same everywhere, nationalities 
were annihilated by the world being under a single 
government and’ by the consequent ease with which 
people were able to transplant themselves, This was 
one of the means by which a universal religion had 


become possible as it never had been before, 

1 Early episcopacy was parochial rather than diocesan. Long before the 
Peace of the Church (a.p. 313), the ecclesiastical organization was based 
6n the secular divisions of the Empire. 
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(2} Another symptom of the change whichfhad come 
over the Roman world, as it has over ours, is that 
people no longer desired to live in the*country. The 
poets sang in prajse of*the life of the farmer, and the 
rich built country houses and indulged in gardéns and 
amateur farming, but the opulation crowded ingo the 
towns. The populatios of Rene cannot be determined, 
but some have placed it at two millions, Antioch, 
Alexandria, Carthage, and other cities may each have 
had a ‘million or more crowded within their walls, 
The countryside was well-nigh deserted, and the great 
cities had to import their food from overseas, Most of 
the labour was done by vast gangs of slaves; and the 
freemen were often unemployed and looked for food 
and entertainment being supplied by the rich, so that 
their idle classes were recruited alike from the wealthy 
and unemployed, and fhe fAdustrious migdle-class 
was pradually disappearing. Among these people the 
Christian religion made headway and probably gne 
of its attractions was the simple and laborious lifé 
which it encouraged. When Paul worked with his 
own hands he did almost as much to advance the Gospel 
as by his sermons and letters. City life, however, with 
its many disadvantages, at least brought men together 
and contributed to the spread of Christianity, In later 
times it was the countryman paganus who adhered to 
the earlier religions. 

(3) Another characteristic of the Roman world was 
the desire to do things on a large scale. Josephus tells 
us that one of the great causes of Pontius Pilate’s un- 
popularity with the Jews was that he used the treasures 
of the Temple at Jerusalem to construct a great aque- 
duct to supply the city with water. Many to-day would 
bt 
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Ware with Pilate. Water was the supreme need 
necessary for the health of the people. The treasury 
of the Templé was full to ovedtowia and Pilate re- 
solyed to employ some of the strplug, not*for his own 
advanc&ment, but for the public benefit, The Jews 
regarded this as profane (4niig. Bk, xviii. iii, 25, Roman 
commonsense was opposed to‘religious zeal and a 
serious riot followed, But the incident is instructive. 
We sce in it an example of the practical but pnsym- 

athetic good sense of the Roman, opposed to the 
idealism of the Jew. The characteristic of the Roman 
rule was that it was occupied entirely with this world, 
and evengits religion and its gods stood for civil virtue 
and the material objects of Jife. Paul and all associated 
with him, even his personal opponents, were against 
this conception of society. Yet the immense buildings 
and works of the Romans cemmand our admiration, 
The wonderful system of sewerage which protected 
the health of Rome, the arches spanning the valleys 
fo sustain the pipes which brou hecwiire water from 
afar, the huge baths and amphitheatres, the ruins of 
which still survive in cities in every part of the ancient 
empire, the paved roads which were canstructed over 
hill and dale, often for many miles in a straight line, 


‘ 


the magnificent harbours, are all proofs that the govern- , 


ment was one of the most practical this world has ever 
“witnessed, Nevertheless, Rome lacked the lofty ideal- 
ism which men‘like St. Paul afterwards laboured to 
create by propagating the religion of the Christ, 
Truly, the Apostle could say when he lived among these 
stupendous efforts to secure permanence, ‘The fashion 
of this world passeth away.’ 

+» (4) The days of St. Paul were marked by the con- 
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centration of great wealth in the hands of iAdividiials, 
The Roman from the earliest days was avaricious: 
the first domestic troubles in Rome wtre due to the 
savage cruelty with ‘which the’ patricians exacted 

ayment of the debts of their plebeian fellow-eitizens, 
te was the same in the later days of the Republic 
except that the distinction was not between a privileged 
aristocracy and. the people, but; as now, between rich 
and pgor. In St, Paul’s day immense fortunes were 
made; but the most successful ‘millionaires’ were often 
men of the humblest origin. The freedman was the 
butt of the satirists of society. Slaves were often highly 
educated and were employed to manage theiy masters’ 
affairs, often greatly to their own personal advantage. 
Thus we have the extraordinary anomaly of slavery 
reducing some to abject misery, and at-the same time 
enabling others to becogie thé financial masters of the 
world, Sut on the whole, covetousness was the be- 
setting sin of the age, and was the subject of the solgmn 
warning of the Master, ‘Take heed and beware of 
covetousness,’ and of Paul, who said, ‘Covetousness 
which is idolatry.’ 

(5) Another interesting parallel between St. Paul’s 
time and the state of Europe, especially England at 
present, is that the people looked to the government 
to maintain them. Crowded into great cities, they de- 
pended on free distribution of corn and food generally; 
and demanded entertainment at the public cost. To 

revent disturbances it was necessary to keep large 
idle crowds fed and amused, What was condemned by 
moralists as the profuse extravagance of the emperors 
had often policy behind it. Taxation became increas- 
ingly heavy, population decreased because the indug- . 
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trious cold not look forward to a secure maintenance 
of their children. Family life was disappearing owing 
to this and thf increasing selfishness of the age, and 
good men looked to the future*with.appréhension. 

(6) Despite the unquestionable grossnegs and bruta- 
lity of, the Roman Empire in the first centtiry of our 
era, there was a growing tendency to greater humanity, 
Moralists like Seneca, ‘who exhibits many sentiments 
resembling those of Paul, showed a disposition to 
recognize the right of slaves to a treatment far less 
severe than that sanctioned by the law. Some of the 
best.men openly showed their horror of the gladiatorial 
combats. .The.great lawyers began to recognize that 
the entire human race-—eyen slaves —had rights as 
men. In short, the old Roman sternness was gradually 
though almost imperceptibly yielding to kindlier 
feelings toward mankind, and the Christian idea was 
not entirely opposed to the best feelings of the time, 

7) Lastly, the age was a religious one, In the later 
days of the Republic the old religion was losing its 
hold and nothing was taking its place. Epicurean 
atheism was fashionable, the heathen priesthoods 
scoffed at the rites they were celebrating. But when 
Augustus became supreme he encouraged a religious 
revival; and under his successors it became evident 
that the vast majority needed some religious help 
though men knew not where to look for it. Christianity 
came to supply them with a pressing want.4 


+The Stoic philosopheis, and especially the lawye1s, began to recognize 
that all mon had sights, Seneca in his De Beneficiis (on IKindnesses) 
recognizes that slaves can be true friends to their masters, 

*Even if Christianity did borrow from the ‘mystery religions’ the 
existence of these proves thal men found in the true religion that which 
they had sought in the false ~ purification from guilt and a closer union 

« with the divine, 
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Tn such a world Jesus Christ apBeared withfa mestage 
from God, which He delivered in a tiny province of 
the world-Empire. How St. Paul carried this message 
throughouteal] lands in the face of dncredible difficulty, 
persecution, and danger must be the theme of every 
attempt fo write his life, 
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CHRISTIANITY BEFORE ST. PAUL'S 
GONVERSAON . ry 


Lack of material makes it very difficult to sly exactly 
what the Christianity of the first age was, Before we 
set out on our task to describe it, we have frankly to 
declare that we have no absolutely contemporary evi- 
dence for the acts and words of Jesus. This sfartling 
proposition is not a result of advanced criticism; it is 
valid even if the“traditional view of the origin of the 
New Testament is correct, and the author of the First 
Gospel is’St. Matthew the Apostle; of the Second St, 
Mark, the companion of St. Peter and St. Paul; of 
the Third St., Luke, the fellow-traveller of St. Paul, 
and the Fourth St, John the Apostle, the son of Zebedee, 
For the efirliest tradition infofms us that St. Matthew 
wrote the ‘oracles’ of Jesus in ‘Hebrew,’ and therefore 
the’ Gospel, as we have it in Greek, must be later than 
his original collections of the sayings or ‘oracles’ of 
Jesus, St, Mark is credited with having put into his 
little volume what he received from St, Peter. St, 
Luke says that he was not an eyewitness, whilst the 
tradition is that St. John wrote his Gospel in extreme 
old age. Contemporary evidence would have to be 
that of someone who recorded during the ministry of 
the Lord what heeactually heard and saw Him say and 
do at the same time, Mark and Luke are confessedly 
secondary witnesses; Matthew and John, if primary, 
must have written so late that many things had hap- 
pened entirely to alter the view they had of Jesus when 
_, He was actually with them on earth, But no amount of 
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cold criticism can alter the fact that the Four! Gospels, 
if not as useful to the apologist as formerly, are still 
of unequalled value to the devout student of Chris- 
tianity*  * . ‘ 

The life of, Christ is naturally of immense impertance 
to every follower of His religion; but the question of 
the sources is most intricate, and even the simplest 
discussion would break too muth into a plain narrative 
like thg present. Here we may begin with the only 
record we have of the infant church off Jerusalem, to be 
found in the first chapters of the Actg af the Apostles. 

However the astonishing miracle of the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead may be explained, and 
whatever view may be held of what actually happened, 
there is no doubt that the disciples of Jesus accepted it 
as a fact, The Man Whom they had known on earth, 
with Whom they had ,onvetsed familiarly, Whose 
body they had touched and handied, had been ‘crucified, 
buried in a rock-hewn tomb, and had come to ce 
again and they had seen and conversed with Him. He 
had also disappeared into heaven before their eyes. 

What we have to inquire into is not so much the 

hysical facts, as the result a belief in them inspired, 
his may be summed up by saying that Jesus had been 
while on earth a Teacher and His followers disciples, 
and now He was in heaven He had become a Deliverer, 
and His former disciples were His Apostles, Hence- 
forward, it was their duty to proclaim that deliverance 


1 The Gospel story of the words and acts of Jesus belongs to an aspect 
of Soeietanty somewhat different from that disclosed in the Epistles 
of St. Paul, This 1s discussed in Begitaings, vol, i., 26sff. “The Public 
Teaching of Jesus and the Choosing of the Twelve.’ The first throe 
Gospels aie later than Paul’s epistles. Paul’s system, mainly theological, 
and that of the Synoptists, historical, existed almost from the first side 
by side and have continued to do so ever since. 
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had conte to Ierael’ and to the world at large in the 
person of Jesus Christ, Whose resurrection was a proof 
of His being the long-promised and expected Messiah. 
The Twelve who? had been echosgn companions of 
Jesus were charged with disseminating this good news 
(evaygel or gospel), The followers of Jesus ‘were all of 
them Jews, and inevitably regarded all that had hap- 
pened in terms of Juddism, During the ministry Jesus 
was recognized as a rabbi or teacher and acknowledged 
asa prophet, At the very end, after Peter’s confession, 
His immediate disciples saw in Him the Messiah or 
Christ. After the Resurrection, Peter had no hesitation 
in proclgiming openly to the Jews at Jerusalem that 
He was the Messiah. But the speeches of Peter’s as 
reported in Acts ii, 14-39 and iii, 12-26 go much 
farther than the popular conception of what the Messiah 
was to agcpmplish, If :hodern criticism is correct, there 
are two accounts of the day of Pentecost, the earliest 
bejng, not Acts ii but Acts iii and iv in which Peter 
sdeclares that by His death, resurrection and glorifica- 
tion, Jesus is the Messiah, ‘Whom the heaven must 
receive until the times of the restitution of all things’ 
(Acts iii, 21). In other.words, He ig not a mortal 
anointéd by God to save Israel from its earthly enemies 
but a Divine Being, exalted into heaven, Who will | 
return in God's time to perfect His work on earth, In 
the other speech, recorded in Acts ii, one proof of His 
Messiahship is*the Resurrection, the other the fact 
that the spirit of God has been poured out on man, and 
that all who accept Jesus may receive it together with 
forgiveness of their sins by being baptized, 


For Dr, A. von Harnack’s view of the double tradition see Begin- 
anings, vol, i, 322i, 
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The record of Christianity before Paul Js indeed 
brief, and what is told us in Acts can only be subjected 
to the test of historical probability, whiclf is naturally a 
matter of opinion, Nevertheless, tiat Jesus was from 
the first regagded as the Messiah, now in heaven, may 
safely be ‘accepted, According to Acts the preaching 
of Peter and the Apostles to this effect was popular in 
Jerusalem. What opposition there was seems to have 
come fyom the much-disliked priestly aristocracy: the 
people and even some of the Pharisees (Acts xv. 5) 
seem to have been on the side of the gew sect. This 
may be accounted for by the fact that the Pharisees,had 
opposed Jesus for His supposed laxity in regard to the 
Law. ‘This charge could not be brought against His 
disciples. Peter is said to have gloried in his scrupu- 
lous abstinence from all food that was cemmon or un- 
clean (Acts x. 14). ‘The, little ‘society had abandoned 
Galilee and settled in Jerusalem, as Jesus had com- 
manded them. They were constantly occupied in their 
religious duty of worshipping in the Temple. It may 
be that some of the Pharisees, wha we are told joined 
the Church, saw in the resurrection a confirmation of 
their own favourite doctrine, At any rate, their school 
had no quarrel with people who vied with them in 
their observance of the Law, since their legalism did 
not interfere with the private opinions of those who 
obeyed the commands of Moses, 

Evidently, however, the new religion was spreading 
widely and rapidly, as was to be expected, ‘The Jewish 
world was sensitive to all that happened in Jerusalem 
and the preaching of the Risen Jesus must have been 
from the first widespread, Before Paul, a community, 
probably a synagogue, had been established in Damas~_ 
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cus, andthe Gospel had reached Antioch, St. Paul was 
undoubtedly a great missionary of Christ. but there 
were many others, and he was not the first. The Church 
of Jerusalem was undoubtedly sending forth its 
preachers, especially in southern Palestine, from the 
beginning. Further, before Paul, Christiinity was 
becoming bi-lingual by adopting the Greek language. 
Professor Torrey, of Yhle, has endeavoured with much 
learning and ingenuity to prove that not only was the 
spoken tongue of the infant Church Palestinian Ara- 
maic, a dialect, rgsembling the ancient Hebrew but far 
more widespread, but that there existed a literature 
in the same language before the Christians employed 
Greek, his theory being that St, Luke used an Aramaic 
document when he wrote*his Gospel and the earlier 
chapters of «Acts, The late Professor Burney, of 
Oxford, has maintainedea similar theory that the Gospel 
according to St, John was originally in Aramaic, a view 
held, though not elaborated, by earlidr scholars in 
Germany, going as far back as 1645.1 From Acts vi 
we learn that there were Hellenistic (Greek-speaking) 
as well as Hebrew (Aramaic-speaking) Jews almost 
from the first, and thus the dissemination of the 
Gospel in two widespread languages had begun, if 
not before the conversion of St. Paul, at least anterior 
to his appearance as a prominent figure in the 
Church, 

The questionsas to who were the leaders of the 
Christian movement before Paul is more difficult than 
might appear, Peter certainly was, but how about the 
rest of the Twelve? This demands our careful con- 

1See Beginnings, vol. li, 133ff, for discussion of the theory of C,C, 
Torrey, of Yale, that Acts i-xv is a translation from an Aramaic document. 
This is to be found in the Harvard Theological Studies No, 1, (1916), 
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sideration. It would be natural to assume “that the 
leaders wexe the twelve men whom Jesus had chosen 
to be with Him; and this is confirmed by the first 
chapters of the Agts ard supported by what we read 
in the Four i a Sa It is also the unvarying tradition 
of the Chiirch, But when we come to inquire what is 
known of the ‘Twelve “Apostles, with the exception of 
Peter and possibly John the sn of Zebedee, the in- 
formatign at our disposal is indeed small, There is a 
general agreement throughout the New Testament 
that the Lord chose Twelve Apostles, evidently with 
the intention that they should, after careful training 
by Him, take an important place in the New Israel, 
These Twelve are mentioned in the three first Gospels 
and in that according to St. John, in St. Paul’s Epistles 
and in the Book of the Revelation. In the first chapters 
of Acts the Twelve, with Matthias in plgce of the 
traitor Judas, are represented as witnesses, and, pre- 
sumably, preachers of the Resurrection (Acts ii, 3r), 
and leaders in the infant Church, The Christian tradi« 
tion, universally accepted, is that on leaving Jerusalem 
the Twelve, reduced to eleven by the martyrdom of 
James the brother of John, divided the world among 
themselves and departed each to his respective sphere 
of missionary labour, At a cone ay early date 
they were credited with having legislated for the future 
of the Church, to have prescribed the form of its gov- 
ernment and the ritual of its worship, and to have given 
laws in the form of Constitutions or Canons, In 
addition to this the story goes on to say subsequently 
that they formulated the creed of the Church, each con- 
tributing an article to what was popularly known as the 
Apostle’s Creed, Each of a edad: over churches_ 
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ruled by bishops, who received from them the Apostolic 
Succession, 4 

Such then was and still is the theory of the Catholic 
Church, But wher the historian proceeds to examine 
its foundations he is perplexed by the scantiness of the 
mateyial, , 

In"the first place, whilst theelists of names are exa- 
mined they are never exactly identical. Nor do any of 
them except Peter, James and John and, of course, 
Judas Iscariot, play any important part in the narrative 
of the first thrge Gospels. In St. John they are here and 
there represented as speaking as individuals, but with 
the exception, of Peter and Thomas, none have any 
marked characteristics, In Acts Peter is the only one 
who speaks or acts, sometimes in association with his 
silent partner, John; and later the Church of Jerusalem 

asses without any explanation under the rule of 
ames, the brother of the Ldid (Acts xii. 17), In the 
epistle to the Galatians the leaders of the Mother 
Church are James, Cephas, and John (Gal. ii, 9). The 
general impression left by a perusal of the New Testa- 
ment is that the Twelve were important in the early 
Church; but that the only one of whom we have de- 
finite information is Peter. 

When we turn to the tradition of the Church we - 
cannot fail to see that the earliest writers know as little 
about the members of the college of the ‘T'welve as 
we do. Having ro direct information the early Church 
fathers dispatched the Apostles to remote parts of the 
world and, except in Asia Minor and Greece, no part 
of the Roman Empire seems to have been evangelized 
by any of the Twelve. Scythia, Ethiopia, India are 

_the spheres of their labours and no known Church at 
62 
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an early date claimed to derive its Episcopal sitccession 
from any qriginal Apostle except Peter and possibly 
John. The rest of the Twelve simply disappear.t 

On the ¢ther handy two of the Seven so-called 
deacons played an important part in evangelization: 
Stephen, Whose bold preaching in Jerusalem madgbim 
the first martyr, and Philip, whose labours are recdrded 
in Acts, This Philip in later ‘legend is inextricably 
confused with his namesake the Apostle. One of the 
Seven attains in legend to the more questionable fame 
of founding an heretical sect, alluded to jn the Book of 
Revelation. ‘ 

Prominent among the leaders of the Church before 
Paul were the ‘brethren’ of the Lord, especially James. 
These and the Mother of Jésus are mentioned among 
the company who were assembled at Jerysalem on the 
day of Pentecost. James, one of these ‘brethren,’ be- 
came the head of the Jewi$h Christian body, aBparently 
even superseding Peter at Jerusalem. He represented 
a type of ascetic sanctity, intensely Jewish, which wone 
him the respect of all the people. Even Josephus" 
regards his death as one of the crimes which brought 
destruction up@gn the guilty city of Jerusalem, In his 
letter to the Cotinthiane Paul makes a casual allusion 
‘to ‘the brethren of the Lord’ whom he mentions 
with Cephas or Peter, as very active missionaries, and 
undoubtedly they played a very important part in the 
early days of the Christian Church (1 Cor, ix. 5). 

As for Peter, legend gives him a position even 

1 One has only to refer to such a work as The Apocryphal New Testament 
by M. R. James (Oxford, 1924) to realize that in the second century 
there was a great desire to know what the Twelve had done, and that the 
faithful had to be satisfied with incredible and not always edifying legends 
about them, 6 
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greater fhan it does to Paul, and according to. Acts 
he was the leader of the Church at its inception. He 
and not Pauly was the first to approach the Gentiles, 
as well as to preach Christ in Jerusalem, The tenth 
chapter of Acts which relates the conversion of Cor- 
elie may or may not be historical. Sothe Consider it 
a free composition of the author of Acts, Whatever 
it is, it is an admirably told story of the way in which 
a Gentile centurion and his friends were admitted to 
the Christian community.1 In Acts xv. 7 Peter Geclares 
that he was the pioneer of carrying the Gospel to the 
Gentiles, His relation to Paul must be a subject for 
future discussion; his importance is unquestionable, 

Two very important Christian workers before Paul 
were Barnabas and John Mark, They were not among 
the original disciples of Jesus, though Barnabas evi- 
dently togk a leading position at a very early period. 
His Tait, liberality and efergy combined with his 
sweetness of disposition made him from the first a 
‘prominent member of the community, and the house 
of his kinswoman Mary, the mother of Mark in 
Jerusalem, became the meeting place of the believers 
(Acts xii, 12), 

It was Barnabas who first recognized and made use 
of the great gifts of Paul, Despite his name, Joseph, 
surnamed Barnabas (son of prophecy) and the fact 
that he is not known by any Gentile appellation, as a 
Jew of Cyprus he was probably a Hellenist. 

We can now review the condition of the Church up 
to the time of St. Paul’s entering upon his recorded 


1M. Loisy points out many literary defects in the relation of the 
baptism of Cornelius. Any one, however, who has heard Acts x. really 
well read in the Authorised Version will, I think, admit that whether 
strictly historical or not the story is admirably told. « 
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labours which can hardly be before the death of Herod 
Agrippa tylated in Acts xiii, Our only guide is the 
Acts of the*Apostles; and as the history fs presented in 
a series of Brief gketchts rather than in a continuous 
form, its omissions of facts which must havé been 
known to” the author leave many regrettable gags in 
our information. : 

For example, it is assumed that there was a Christian 
Church in Damascus, though nothing has been said 
of the preaching of the Gospel outside Judea and 
Samaria. Even in the ‘We sections’ lef periods, e.g., 
the imprisonment at Caesarea, in Paul’s life are passed 
over in silence. . 

It is at least implied in the Gospels, except that of 
Luke, that the appearances of the Risen Lord took 
place in Galilee, But in the Lucan account events 
are centred in Jerusalem, Tere the Apogles were 
ordered to remain ‘till tHey were endued with power 
from on high.’ The community numbered abous a 
hundred and twenty with the eleven Apostles, the’ 
women who had ministered to Christ, His brethren and 
Mary His mother. The first act was to make up the 
number of the Apostles to Twelve, by appointing 
Matthias in place of the traitor Judas (Acts i, 15f,). 

Then came the day of Pentecost, when a vast 
number of Jews ‘from every nation under heaven’ were 
assembled in the Holy City, the outpouring of the 
Spirit, the sign of the gift of tongues; and the public 
preaching of Jesus by Peter as a result of which three 
thousand Jews are said to have accepted baptism, Thé 
new converts were brought together and united in the 
‘teaching of the Apostles, the fellowship, the breaking 
of bread and the prayers,’ A society was then organized. 
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in which no one called anything he possessed ‘his own, 
The believers were constantly to be fovgid in the 
Temple and ‘breaking bread at home toolf their food 
with gladness and*simplicity of heat.’ It is specially 
noted that the people of Jerusalem were favourable to 
thesmy(Acts ii, 41 - 2 ; 

The significance of this is that the followers of Jesus 
were devout Jews and ‘the preaching of the Resurrec- 
tion at first caused no hostility. 

Persecution began with the priestly authorifies and 
the Sadduceegtgking offence at an address made by 
Pete: to the people in Solomon’s porch within the 
Templeyrecigcts, after he and John had healed a lame 
man at the Beautiful Gate. The Apostles were arrested 
but the priests were, owing to the popularity of the 
new sect, unalale to do more than forbid them to preach, 
The Apogétles were once more arrested; but this time an 
‘angel’ opened the doors of thdir prison, When brought 
before the Sanhedrin they were Ratalaaed, by the advice 
of Gamaliel, a famous Pharisee, after being beaten, 
and an injunction not to preach, which they disregarded 
(Acts v. 17 ~ 42), 

It is difficult to see how the believers in the Risen 
Christ were outwardly distinguished from the Jews 
around them, Admission by baptism was adopted} but 
except St, Peter’s words on the day of Pentecost: 
‘Repent and be baptized and ye shall receive the gift 
of the Holy Spirs,’ there is no hintas to its significances 
and in Chapter III, which some critics consider earlier 
.than Chapter II, the Apostle exhorts to repentance and 
says nothing of Baptism. As to the fellowship or com- 
munion and the breaking of bread, it is impossible to 
say whether the Lord’s yaa is here intended or not, 
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With Chapter VI a new phase of the infant Church 
appears. ‘Nhe ideal of a common fund as it is found in 
the early se}tion has made way for that 6f the Church 
as a charitable ingfitution, The Hellenistic Jews com- 
plain that the widows belonging to the Hebiaic section 
are preferted to their poor ‘in the daily ministragton,’ 
Accordingly the Apostlts arranged that, as the Hebrews 
are represented by the Twelve, the Hellenists should 
have Seven chosen by themselves to see to their in- 
terests.”"Doubtless these looked after their poor; but 
they soon surpassed the Twelve in ¢i®ir missionary 
zeal. . 
Persecution now arises, not from the people of 
Jerusalem, nor from the prigsts, but from the Hellen- 
istic synagogues in the city. Paul, or Saul, as he is 
here called, now appears as a leader, not of the native 
Jews, but of the Hellenistic residents. Steghen, the 
most prominent of the Séven, is stoned after a tumul- 
tuary trial, and the first blood is shed since the cryi- 
fixion of Christ. All the believers are scattered, as we’ 
are told, except the Apostles, and thus an attempt to 
reach Christ abroad was inaugurated, not by the 
‘welve, but by one of the Seven, Philip, whose name 
stands next to that of Stephen on the lst in Chapter 
VI, goes to the city of Samaria, possibly the heathen 
city built by Herod the Great and called after Augustus 
(— Sebastos) Sebaste, Whether those to whom he 
preached with such success were pagans or Samaritans 
is not known, nor the nationality of his convert, Simon 
the Magician, who received baptism at his hands, 
At any rate, a new stratum of converts had been dis- 
covered by the Hellenistic believers, to which the 
attention of the original Apostles at Jerusalem was . 
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directed, Peter and John came to the city of Samaria, 
withstood Simon and gave the gift of thy Spirit to 
those whom Philip had baptized (Acts vii. 9 - 13).! 
Philip, as we were tnformed, went on, with'his mission- 
ary work independently, and his last exploit recorded 
wageghe conversion of the chamberlain of Qfieen Can- 
dace, of Ethiopia, whom he baptized. 

This was really the’turning point in the career of 
Peter, Hitherto he had been the spokesman of the 
Twelve, the head of the Hebrew community &t Jeru- 
salem, Now hp gnters upon a missionary career in the 
cities of mixed nationality on the Mediterranean sea- 
board of Palestine. At last, encouraged by a vision, he 
boldly converts, baptizes age eyen eats with the Gentile 
centurion Cornelius. God through his mouth has 
declared salvation to the heathen. 

We legsn from Acts that the Hebrew believers in 
Jerusalem looked on the activity of Peter with anything 
but favour, He had to explain his conduct towards 
‘Cornelius, and received what was perhaps a grudging 
approval; for in the next chapter it appears that the 
head of the Jerusalem community is not Peter, but 
James the ‘brother’ or kinsman of Jesys, a strict ob~ 
server of the Law, whose prayerful asceticism was 
regarded as the perfection of Jewish piety. 

The Hellenists dispersed from Jerusalem had 
travelled northwards through Phoenicia and reached 
to Antioch, which was destined to become, for a time 
at least, the Hellenistic capital of the Christians, for so 

1A mass of tradition concerning Simon arose at a very early date, 
He was believed to have 1eceived divine honours at Rome where St. 
Peter overcame him, The Samaritans declared Simon to be the ‘great 
power of God,’ Was he a heathen? If so his baptism anticipates that of 
Cornelius, 68 
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the believers were called. Their missionary zeal ex. 
tended to the heathen to whom Jesus was proclaimed 
as Lord, ‘Titis time the Mother Church ‘sent Barnabas 
to organize the oxtension of the Gospel, possibly as 
the recognized leader of the Hellenistic beficvers, 
. We are informed that he recognized the ability ¢the 
newly-converted Saul, “for he is not yet called Paul, 
and that he brought him from his native Tarsus to 
‘ coéperafe with the zealous missionaries at Antioch, 
Thus at the time the labours of Paul began the Faith 
was widespread. As appears from his ecfversion, there 
was a community already at Damascus, and the Gospel 
had been extended along the coast of Palestine and 
Syria. The Gentiles had been approached, Peter had 
become a missionary to the world at large and, though 
still in its infancy, the Church was alretdy becoming 
widely diffused and quite possibly had attainecea certain 
cohesion and argudiization: 
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Paut says of himself, in his letter to the Coriathians, 
that if arfy Jewish teacher of Christianity had reasgn to 
boast of an unblemished descent, he had equal"cause 
for glory, ‘Are they Hebrews’ (de., using the Hebrew 
or Aramaic as their natiye tongue)? ‘So am I.’ ‘Are 
they Ifraelites’ (4.2, members of the covenant nation)? 
‘Soam I.’ ‘Are they of the race of Abraham? ‘So 
am I,’ (11 Cor, xi, 22), In another epistle he tells the 
Philippians: ‘If any man has cause to, boagt of his 
earthly descent’ (or ‘has confidence in the flesh’) ‘I have 
more reason to do so. I was circumcised on the eighth 
day. I am an Israelite by race, a memher of the tribe 
of Benjamin, a Hebrew born of Hebrew stock, I belon 
to the legal party of the Pharisees, I showe% my zea 
by persecuting the Church, as an observer of the Law 
I was irreproachable’ (Phil. iii. 4 - 6). ae 
In the Acts these words are attributed to Paul. In all 
robability by one who was with him on his last visit to 
Fault Fees he is represented as saying 
to Claudius Lysias, the commander of the Roman 
garrison: ‘I am a Jew of Tarsus of Cilicia, a citizen of 
no obscure city,’ Immediately afterwards he speaks of 
the crowd who hear him in silence because he addresses 
them in ‘Flebrew,’ or rather in Aramaic: ‘I am a Jew 
of Tarsus of Cilicia, brought up in this city at the feet 
of Gamaliel, educated carefully to observe our native 
law, as zealous for God's cause as all of you are to-day’ 
(Acts xxi. 39, xxii, 3). The next day he is said to have 
declared to the Jewish Sanhedrin: ‘Brethren in all 
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good conscience I have been a loyal citizen in God's 
state’; and when pressed he cried out: ‘I am & Pharisee 
and the son of Pharisees’ (Acts xxiii. 6), Padirectly it 
is implied that his home was in ‘Tarsus; for when 
Barnabas wanted his help in evangelistic work, he went 
to pages ‘to seek for Saul’ (Acts xi, 25), Pauf was also 
a Rothan citizen, In Acts he ¢ells Claudius Lysias, 
who had bought the privilege, that he was one by 
birth (Acts xxii, 28). In his Epistles he repeatedly 
declares that he plied some trade by which he” main- 
tained himselfgby manual labour in order to be no 
burden to his converts, From Acts it appears that he 
was @ tegt-maker, but the meaning of the word used, 
skénopoios (Acts xviii. 3) is doubtful, He was, however, 
evidently possessed of some private means, One who 
was destitute ,of all resources except his precarious 
earnings frpm a craft plied in the intervals of missionary 
labour coffld never have written to Philemon about the 
runaway slave Onesimus ‘If he has wronged thee or 
ewé thee aught, put it to my account. I Paul write 
with my own hand, I will pay it’ (Philemon 18). In 
Acts the procurator Felix kept him a prisoner at Caesarea 
because fi hoped that ‘money would be,given him by 
Paul,’ obviously to purchase his release, When a 
tisoner at Rome Paul was allowed to live in a private 
odging at his own expense (Acts xxiv. 26, xxviil, 30) 
his is the evidence for Paul’s birth, upbringing and 
social status, That of the Epistles is unimpeachable, 
the more so in that it has no dogmatic significance 
1That Paul’s actual birthplace was Tarsus has been questioned. 
Jerome says he was born at Giscala in Galilee. Epiphanius relates a 
scandal circulated by the Ebionite Jews that Paul was a proselyte whose 


hostility to Judaism was due to his being prevented marrying the High 
Priest’s daughter. * 
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whatever. That of the Acts may be of secondary value 
but is nohe the less probable because most of the 
statements quoted occur when the writer of the ‘We 
section’ was in hig company. At aity rate it is all the 
information avaiable. It can be questioned only by 
resorting to subjective criticism; but the historian must 
accept only the evidence at his Gel an unless other 
facts can be brought forward to invalidate it, It seems 
therefore certain that Paul'was a Jew in the fullest 
sense of the word, conscious that in his pedigree there 
was no Gentile admixture whatever, ‘Tht he came of a 
family in which devotion to the Law was hereditary, 
and that he had been educated in the schoolt of the 
Pharisees. He was a native,of Tarsus of Cilicia, and 
bi-lingual, speaking Hebrew and Greek with equal 
facility. Finally he was by birth no obscure mechanic, 
but a man of some importanee, and prokably his 
kindred were not only Mighly respected but in easy 
circumstances, and if he, as he undoubtedly did at 
times, felt the pinch of poverty, it was because he had’ 
sacrificed himself to a great cause. 

From this material the story of his early life may be 
constructed with some probability, 

His home was Tarsus: and as that city was one of 
the intellectual centres of the age, it is a question 
whether he imbibed any of the Greek culture of his 
aative place. This is not easy to answer. It is remark- 
ible that the direct allusions to the classical writers are 
‘0 be found in the doubtful writings and speeches of 
the Apostle (Acts xvii. 28; Titus 1,12), But on 
yeneral principles no one would be more unlikely than 
1e to make a display of literary culture in such of his 
writings as have survived, Paul was the last man who 
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can be imagined as polishing his periods. He wrote 
or dictated his letters impulsively, and they reflect 
his mind at*the moment. Ie is rarely logical, and 
sometimes scarcelf grammatical. Ag times he rises to 
sublime heights of natural eloquence, at others his 
langyage is confused, sometimes he becomes almost 
brutal in the vigour of his vituperation (Gal. v. 12; 
Phil, iii. 2), He displays all the uneyenness of inspired 
genius. It may safely be said that he wrote Greek as he 
talked it; for the literary Greek of the age was practi- 
cally an as language. 

Still it is hardly conceivable that a boy, brought up in 
such atwintensely Hebraic environment as Paul, should 
have frequented the Gengile schools, were it not for 
thesfact that Philo of Alexandria, an uncompromising 
maintainer ofthe Law, was an eager student of Plato. 
At any rate Paul reveals little of the culture and none 
of the pedantry of the Greek writers of his age, When 
he, wanted to say or write anything, the last thing he 
“evidently considered was the style in which he should 
express himself, and when he attains to sublime 
heights he does so by an unconscious effort which is 
truly inspiration, Again and again it js necessary to 
impress on our minds the fact that of all men Paul 
is least fitted to be judged by a conventional 
standard, 

As to his education in Judaism, it is difficult to speak 
definitely. Gamaliel the elder is a very shadowy figure 
in Jewish tradition, He was evidently an important 
link in the chain which connects Ezra and the men of 
the Great Synagogue with the rabbis of the Mishna, 
Yet very little is recorded of him, and what is may 
possibly refer to Gamaliel II who flourished later than 
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St. Paul. qt is noteworthy, however, that when Gamaliel 
appears in Acts it is to play a part entirely opposed to 
that of his disciple. In the fifth chapter when the 
priesthood of Jegusalem are desifous of killing the 
Apostles, Gamaliel advocates a policy of toleration, 
and even if, as seems probable, the speech put into his 
mouth is a compositién of the author's, the attitude 
of Gamaliel towards the followers of Jesus is that of the 
Pharisges who were not wholly unfriendly to Judaic 
Christianity. 

The education of St. Paul as a Jew goay be illustrated 
by what his younger contemporary Josephus tells us 
of his own course of studies, s “ 

At the beginning of is earliest Greek work, 
The Wars of the Jews, Josephus says that it is ‘asran- 
slation of those books into the Greek tongue, which I 
formerly composed in the langytage of our cogntry, and 
sent to the “Upper Bafbarians”’ (Wars, Preface i), 
that is to the non-Greek-speaking pcoples of Parghia 
and the East. He evidently means that he wrote it 
the Aramaic, a dialect akin to Hebrew, then current 
in the East. In the last book of the Antiquities he tells 
us that he toak great pains to obtain a fooled of 
Greek literature, and to learn the language. He could 
not succeed in speaking Greek correctly, ‘For,’ he 
foes on to remark, ‘our people do not encourage us to 
earn the language of many nations, because they 
think that this can be done not only by free men but 
even by slaves, and the only wisdom they prize is a 

1 There were tvo Gamaliels, the elder, who must have been Paul’s 
master, and the younger. Very little 1s known of the ‘elder,’ but he was 
evidently highly honoured and hore the ttle of Rabban, He is not 


mentioned by Josephus The Jewish Encyclopedia says that the onl: 
evidence that he had a school 1s Acts xxi1. 3: me ? sf 
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knowledge of our Laws and the correct interpretation 
of the Scriptures’ (4#zig. Bk, KK, 11,1), In fis Life, as 
well as in thé Antiquities Josephus says that he was 
recognized as a youth and wat stilleacknowledged to 
be pretminently learned in the Law of the Jews, and 
here his words remind us of St. Paul’s declaration to 
the Galatians that he had mf&de more progress in 
Judaism than many of his contemporaries (Gal. i 14 
Josephus, Life 2). , 

From the statements of Josephus it may be 
legitimately inffeared that the Jewish rabbis of the first 
centyry deliberately discouraged the pursuit of Greek 
Jeans andsthat one who had been, like Paul, sent to 
Jerusalem to study undes Gamaliel, would not have 
beef»allowed to learn the art of writing and speaking 
classical Greek. As has been said, he employed the 
spoken language of thé period. 

The Jewish name of the postle was Saul, some- 
times written in the Greek form Sau/os, at others in 
the Hebrew Sa'ou/ (Acts vii. 58, ix. 4 and 17), In 
Acts he is introduced as Saul and becomes Paul in 
the thirteenth chapter after the conversion of the 
proconsul Sergius Paulus. Like many Jews of his 
age, as well as before and since his time, he bore a 
. twofold name. It is possible that his father or grand- 
father may have obtained Roman citizenship as a 
client of some one named Paulus, This double char- 
acter, that of a Jew speaking the language of Jerusalem, 
and of a Roman citizen able to use fluently the Greek 
of the period, qualified Paul to act as a mediator 
between the world of Israel and that of the Empire. 
It is also quite possible that he had a knowledge of 
_ Roman as well as Jewish law, which would account 
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for the ability he displayed in hislegal dealings with 
the Roman officials, 

As a Pharisee, Paul was a member ofehe same sect 
as Josephus, who has giwen more than one description 
of it. The Pharisees are esteemed most skilful,in the 
exact exlanation of the Law. (The word ‘exact’ is 

tactically the same insthe Acts as it is in Josephus.) 

hey believe that,God has appointed to each man his 
destiny, yet they admit a moral freedom of the will, 
The sofil they say is immortal, that of good men is 
given another body, the bad are pugighed eternally, 
The Sadducees, on the other hand, do not believe in 
destiny and assert that God has nothing to do witheman 
acting ill or well, but it depends entirely upon himself. 
According to them the soul does not survive the death of 
the body (4utiq. Bk. XIII. v. 9, Wars Bk, 11. viii. 14) 

Josephus, it must be remembered, is writing for 
Gentile readers and has gto explain himself In terms 
which they can understand, and to consider what would 
appeal to their interest. Naturally, therefore, fis» 
description of the Pharisees is not what we find in 
Rabbinical writers. Nevertheless, what he says is very 
instructive, ‘The two rivals in Judaism represent two 
schools ‘which “have always been in antagonism. In 
his day the Pharisees would have corresponded roughly 
with the Stoics, and the Sadducees with the Epicureans, - 
The analogy only holds good in this respect, The 
Pharisees, like the Stoics as implied in,their doctrine of 
recurrence, i,¢,, that events happened in a predestined 
order and would do so again, held that Providence 
ruled all things, but refused to let this be an excuse for 
man disclaiming responsibility for men’s actions, 
Theirs was a strictly moral view of religion dependent 
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on God. The Sadducees, on the other hand, inclined 
to the Epicurean philosophy, that God or the gods are 
indifferent to®man’s doings and that all depends on 
individual choice. *At bottomeit is,the old and ap- 
parently interminable dispute between free-will and 
determinism, and as to whether man can or Cannot do 
right without the special grace of God. If Josephus’ 
description of the two sects is correct there is no 
doubt as to which influenced St, Paul,? 

But there is another aspect of the question. J8sephus 
says that in tpejr judgment the Pharisees were more 
lenient than their rivals. This is confirmed by the 
story “sf Gamaliel in Acts. Nevertheless, though a 
Pharisee, Paul was unqyestionably opposed to the 
prissiples of his master, and an advocate of Sadducean 
and priestly .persecution of the followers of Jesus. 
For this ghe following explanation may be suggested. 
In the earlier chapters of Aats the molestation of the 


beljevers was confessedly occasional and abortive,’ 


‘At most the Apostles received a beating from the 
authorities, a very different thing from a brutal Roman 
flagellation, When we come to the story of the perse- 
cution about Stephen it was otherwise, and blood was 
shed for the first time, This attack was instituted by 
Hellenistic Jews, and the victim was a Hellenistic Jew. 
‘It appears that both sides had gone to extremes. The 
believers had declared that the religion of Jesus was 
subversive of tke religion of the Temple and the 
customs prescribed by the Law, and their accusers were 
like themselves Greek-speaking Jews visiting Jerusalem, 
Saul or Paul was the leader, not of the anti-Christian 


18ee Beginnings, vol. i, chap. iii, passim, ‘Thought and Practice in 
Judaism,’ 
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Jews of Jerusalem, but of the Hellenistic Jews. He 
instigated the persecution against his rival Stephen 
and his followers, and when he carried it*to Damascus 
he did so, not asa delegate of the’ Sanhedrin or the 
High Priest, but at his own special request, in answer 
to which*the High Priest gave him letters tg the 
Jewish authorities at Damascus. It seems therefore 
probable that Paul, in spite of his early education at 
Jerusalem, and the fact that Hebrew or Aramaic 
was spéken in his family circle, was an Hellenistic 
ew. t] 
d The Pharisaism in which St. Paul eas educated at 
Tarsus and Jerusalem was undoubtedly nat thatefhich 
Josephus describes—a philogéphy interested in prob- 
lems of the will. It primarily, however, conceyaed 
itself in the due observance of the Law. One has, 
however, only to read the first fae books of ghe Bible 
to realise that the literal fulfilment of every precept is 
‘impossible, The Law often presupposes a wanderipg 
community encamped nightly round a central sanc-* 
tuary, and elsewhere a society of agriculturalists 
confined to a small country. The problem was how to 
make this law feasible under entirely different con- 
ditions, By insisting on the literal fulfilment of the 
Law the Sadducees made it impossible and thor- 
oughly unattractive, with the result that no one except 
the priests ‘at Jerusalem could attempt to observe it, 
Their rigorous interpretation seemse to have made 
them unpopular, especially as they were considered 
to pursue a worldly policy, Very different was the 
attitude of the Pharisees, who set themselves to work 
to make the observance of the Law possible for all 
earnest Jews, By carefully collecting the ‘tradition’ 
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of the elders as to how the Law should be iyterpreted, 
and by distinguishing between what was possible and 
what could :fot be literally observed, they were con- 
structing a new Jifdaism which was gestined to survive 
the Temple, the downfall of the Jewish state, and to 
endure to this day, despite all the calamitfés of the 
nation, This Pharisaic Judaism, and not the older 
Judaism of the Temple and of the Hellenic Dispersion, 

became in the end the real rival of Christianity, 
Not that Pharisaism cver made religion ea8y, The 
many traditiqnal observances rendered any intimacy 
between Jew and Gentile almost impossible. It caused 
everpyfewish household to be a stronghold into which 
no Gentile could penetrats, and it carried out to the full 
thoyseparation policy at which Ezra and Nehemiah 
had aimed centuries before. Pharisaism, nevertheless, 
was decidedly populam Any sort of caste system which 
segregates men in religiousegroups has always been 
fayoured in eastern lands, In addition to this Pharis- 
"aism was democratic. It made every individual in the 
Jewish world feel that he had a place in its peculiar 
religion, now no longer a matter confined to the priests’ 
of ie temple, but the business of eyery Jew in the 
world, : 
In this atmosphere the young Saul was brought up ~ 
I imagine in a strict, but wealthy, Jewish home, 
living among Gentiles but rigidly separated from them: 
a Roman by inheritance, yet a Jew by birth, proud of 
his ancestry, of his people, above all of his religion, 
devoted to the observance of his ancestral customs 
which he firmly believed to be the ordinance of God, 
4 Beginnings, vol. i, p. 136. The other Jewish sects looked back to the 
past; the Pharisees took count ae of the present and the future. 
He j 
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a fanatic because of his intense patriotism and faith 
in the absolute perfection of the Law as well as in the 
high destiny in store for his nation. “How far he 
profited by his rabbinical. training is not certain, and 
the question is complicated by the fact that, torjudge 
by his letters, he was less proficient in the dialectic of 
the schools than Jesus.* But then it must be borne in 
mind that Paul wrote mostly to mixed communities, 


‘in ‘some of which Gentiles were more numerous than 


Jews, whilst the audiences of Jesus were almost ex- 


“clusively Jewish, My own opinion that Saul of 


Tarsus was regarded at Jerusalem as the rising hope 
of the Hellenistic party, and I hazard the conjécture 
that in his youth he cherished Mopes of making Judaism 
as widespread among the Gentiles, as he succeeded 
later in propagating the faith in Jesus. - 

This helps us to answer the question so figquently 
raised whether he was aemember of the Sanhedrin, 
The probability appears to be that he was not, The | 
areas ,about Stephen was instigated by the 

ellenists at Jerusalem (Acts vi), The priests of the 
Temple were the judges, not the Ms ie of the 
trial. It was thg synagogue of the so-called Libertini, 
of the Cyrenians, and other Greek-speaking Jews who 


_tesisted Stephen, who suborned the witnesses, who 


stirred up the: people, the elders and the scribes, and 
who dragged Stephen before the Sanhedrin, After 
Stephen’s speech before the High Prtest, there is no 
mention of any sentence of condemnation, The furious 
mob of foreign Jews (as I understand) rushed upon 
Stephen and dragged him outside the city to stone him, 
The leader of these proceedings was Saul, who obvi- 
ously went to carry the persecution to Damascus, not 
oot F 
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at the order of the High Priest but at his own request. 
It is almost incredible that the writer of Acts meant 
to imply that’ Saul of Tarsus was one of the judges of 
Stephen, Rather he was the fitnatical head of the party 
which* brought about his death. . 

Iteis also a debatable point whether St. Paul was ever 
married, A member of a Jewi8h family so strict in its 
observance of the Law as his would naturally have 
been given a wife when he reached manhood. But it is 
idle to speculate on this point, Throughout his career 
as we know &the Apostle seemed to be quite inde- 
pendent of family ties, His sister’s son, a man of some 
energy? and dnitiative, lived in Jerusalem, and he men- 
tioned ‘his kinsmen’ in’the Epistle to the Romans, 
sas hea this we have no information. 

t seems safer to infer that Paul was sprung from a 
Jewish fimily living %t Tarsus, that his relations were: 
of some importance and poSsibly wealth, that he was 
brought up in a devout home and received his education 
as a ae in Jerusalem, though he was more conversant 
with Greek than the ancient Hebrew in which the 
Scriptures were written. It may be inferred that his 
education was almost entirely Jewish, and that he was 
regarded as one of the most zealous of the Greek.’ 
speaking branch of the Pharisees, ‘This is all that can 
be said definitely about the Apostle before his con- 
version, 
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. THE CONVERSION OF ST PAUL 
x . 
We have,five accounts of the conversion of Ste Paul 
eand its attendant circumstances, supplemented by a 
description by the Apostle of his own religious experi- 
.ence, which last will demand careful consideration 
and - really of far more interest to us than the story 
itself, : 
The Apostle twice speaks of his having been con- 
‘ verted from a persecutor into an ardent worshipper of 
Jesus, and two speeches describing the event a‘é put 
into his mouth in Acts, the wifter having already given 
an account of his own. It es be as well to reserve-the 
most important testimony furnished in-‘the Epistle 
to the Galatians to the last, beginning with tl narra- 
tives in Acts. ‘The conversion of Saul, the instigator 
of the death of Stephen and what followed is related 
with dramatic power in the rite and ninth chapters ” 
of Acts, As in other parts of the book there is oc- 
casionally a disappointing lack of details with which we 
should gladly ke acquainted in order to obtain an 
“accurate idea of what actually happened, yet the 
interest is never allowed to flag as we are transported 
from one scene to another. 

First we witness the cruel death of the first martyr 
for Christ, with the executioners casting their gar- 
ments at the feet of a young man, named Saul, who 
was consenting to Stephen’s death, Unmoved, or 
rather excited to fury by the terrible spectacle, this 
man proceeds to further extremities, entering into 
the houses of the believers in Jesus, and arresting © 
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(baling)! both men and women, committed them to 
prison (Acts vii. §8, viii, 1-3, xxvi, 9-11) 

Not content with what he had done in Jerusalem, 
Saul obtained from the High *Prieswleave to carry the 
persecution to Damascus with letters to the rulers of 
the synagogues, authorizing him to arrest those whom 
he might find ‘of that way,’ for so the new religion 
was styled, whether they were men or women — notice 
the women are specially mentioned as in the previous 
section — and send them for trial to Jerusalem (Acts 
ix, 2), e 

a was evidently accompanied by a body of 
‘familtars’ ef this Jewish inquisition; and, as his 
ener neared DamaScus, he seemed to be sur- 
rounded by a bright light and as he fell to the ground 
to hear_a voice saying ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou m@? Go into tlte city and there it shall be told 
thee what thou oughtest to do,” When he rose he was 

. cempletely blind. His companions did not understand 
what*had happened, all they heard was a sound from 
heaven, They brought Saul to Damascus and left him 
blinded and refusing to eat or drink, His abandon- 
ment by his companions as a sick man, unable to 
continue his mission, makes what follows more easily 
understood (Acts ix. 8-9). 

Ananias, a disciple of the Christ at Damascus, is 
then warned by a vision of the Lord (¢,, Jesus) to go 
to Saul’s house #n the ‘Street called Straight.’ Ananias 
naturally remonstrates at a command to visit one who 

« is known as a cruel persecutor of the brethren, He is 


1 The word to ‘hale’ is now obsolete; but in Cambridge the path by 
the Cam where the barges were hauled by horses to the town ia still 
known as the ‘Haling Way,’ and a student ordered to appear before the 

+ authorities is said to be ‘hauled’ or ‘haled.’ 
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reassureds ‘Go, for he is my chosen vessel, to bear my 
name before Gentiles and Kings and the children of 
Isracl, for I will show him what he must*suffer for my 
name’s sake,’ Ayanias* obeyed, went to Saul and 
greeted him as a brother, whereupon the scales fell 
off his eyes and he immediately received baptism, 
took food, and was himself again (Acts ix. 10-19). 

Saul, to the astonishment of all, appeared in the 
synagogue, and, to the confusion of the Jews in 
Damascus, proved that Jesus was the Son of God (the 
only example of this expression in Acta) and the Christ 
(Acts ix, 20-22), This naturally provoked them; and 
a plot was made to kill him. The disciples of Jesus, 
however, managed to lower Kim down the wall of the 
ed in a large basket, and he escaped (Acts ix, 25, 
2 Cor. xi, 33). . 

‘We next find Paul at Jerusalem where the fisciples 
refused to receive him tillsBarnabas took him into ele 
midst and related what had happened to him. Beig 
accepted as a follower of Jesus he became an active 
missionary to the Hellenistic Jews whose leader he had 
formerly been. ‘These too sought his life; but by the 
aid of the disciples he was able to rcach Cresarea and 
to go to his home in Tarsus (Acts ix, 26-30), 

The two speeches, in which the conversion is 
related, are in Acts xxii, an address to the Sanhedrin 
in Jerusalem, and in xxvi, in his defence to Herod 
Agrippa IT, In each of these the details differ in some 
respects, but the main facts are the same, 

This brings us to the Apostle’s own description of 
the incident, Ile says nothing of the actual vision on 
his way to Damascus; but he insists that he has really 
seen the risen Lord Jesus, He does not mention the 
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vision of Ananias, alluded to in Acts ix and xxii, nor 
his baptism, But he writes of his escape from Damascus 
to the’ Corifithians. ‘In Damascus the cthnarch of 
Aretas the king was guarding the gity of the Damas- 
cenes¢o take me, and I was let down from a window in 
a basket over the wall and I escaped thew hands.’ 
This confirms the story in Acts but gives it a different 
complexion, Paul’s preaching had provoked enmity 
apparently outside as well as inside Damascus, and the 
heathen Aretas was as anxious to capture hirh as the 
Jews. The city gates were watched by the Arab 
‘soldiers, and Paul could only escape from some part 
of the wall.where no sentries were posted (2. Cor. xi 
32-33). Finally there isthe important statement in the 
letter to the Galatians. This must be read before it 
can be discussed. The words of the Apostle are: 


e 

For ye heard of my former behaviour in Judaism 
how excessively I used to persecute the church of God 
“and ravage it, and I advanced beyond my contem- 
poraries in Judaism, and was extremely zealous for my 
ancestral traditions, But when it pleased God who 
separated me from my mother’s womb, and called me 
by his grace to reveal his son in me that I might preach 
him among the Gentiles, I took no human counsel 
(Hterally ‘with flesh and blood,’) nor did I go up to 
Jerusalem to those who had been Apostles before me, 
but I went imto Arabia, and then I returned to 
Damascus. Then after three years I went up to Jeru- 
salem to visit Cephas, and I remained with him fifteen 
days, And others of the Apostles I did not see, but 
only James the brother of the Lord. Now what I 
write to you, before God is no lie, Then I went into 
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the districts of Syria and Cilicia (Galatians i, 13-21). 


This solemn testimony differs materially from the 
narrative in Acts, Nothing is said of the intervention 
of Ananias, nor of the preaching at Damasqus im- 
mediatél} after the conversion. On the contrary, Paul 
says expressly that he withdrew immediately to Arabia 
without consulting anybody, This appears more prob- 
able than the version of Acts. That the persecutor 
should*have, so to speak, vanished for a time and 
reappeared in Damascus to preach Jesys as the Messiah 
is more natural than that he should at once have 
entered the synagogues and announced his conversion. 
Nor is it likely that till sqme time had elapsed he 
should have gone to Jerusalem, where he had been 
known as a violent opponent of the very, cause H€ had 
espoused, 7 a 

It is not easy to say exictly what happened amid so 
much conflicting testimony, all, including that of Paul 
himself, given some years after the event, It is only by* 
conjecture that we can construct a connected story. 
All that can be said definitely is that Acts ix appears 
to compress into a few verses events extending over 
some time, Patl says that three years clapsed, haar 
he went to Jerusalem to visit Peter, From the first, 
however, the movement into which he threw his 
energies seems to have been Hellenistic rather than 
Hebraic; and he both persecuted and preached Christ 
as a Greek-speaking Jew. J’rom Galatians and even 
from the Acts we can infer that his intercourse with the 
Hebrew-speaking Christians in Jerusalem was both 
occasional and slight. Damascus was, although ap- 
parently at this time outside the nominal frontiers of 
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the Roman world, a Greck-speaking city» and the 
Jews living there were Hellenists. In Acts Paul spoke 
to the Hellesists in Jerusalem (Acts ix, 29); and in 
Galatians he implies that after his yisit to Arabia his 
eatly work was in Syria and Cilicia (Gal, 1, 21),*But 
the real difficulty is raised by what Paul gdes on to 
relaté to the Galatians about himself. Though he was 
unknown personally to the Churches of Judea in 
Christ, yet his fame as a preacher among the Gentiles 
had spread abroad, and he adds, “They were glérifying 
God in me,’ ‘Thais went on for fourteen years, making 
seventeen since the conversion, The writer of Acts has 
nothing to tell us of this long period; not, it should be 
noted, of retirement, bu¢ of active missionary labour 
ansong the Gentiles; and, even if allowance is made 
for fier compression and much omission in the very 
brief nakrative of Acts (ix. 26-30, xi, 79-30), relating 
to Paul’s’doings from his firgp visit to Jerusalem to the 
sending forth of the mission to Antioch, it is difficult 
‘to reconcile it with the statements in Galatians, 

“Acts tells us that Paul after being converted and 

reaching Christ in Damascus escaped and went to 
Weaalee, where he tried to join te society of the 
Disciples, They would not believe in fhe genuineness 
of his conversion, till Barnabas introduced him and 
explained that it was a real vision; and that Paul had 
shown much boldness in Damascus. At Jerusalem 
Paul preached and disputed against the Hellenistic 
Jews in the name of the Lord (Acts ix. 28). They 
tried to kill him, and the brethren sent him by way of 
Ceesarea to Tarsus, There is no hint as to how long 
Paul was at Tarsus, but a note is appended to the above 
account which may cover some considerable period, 
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and at any rate shows how little we know of the pro- 
gress of the Faith for the first twenty years after the 
Resurrection. . 

‘The Church then im all Judea’ and Galilee and 
Samaria had peace, and was being built up, and 
advancing in the fear of the Lord and in the consolation 
of the Holy Spirit, was multiplying’ (Acts xi, 31), This 
is the only mention outside the Gospels of any preaching 
in Galilee. It is followed by the narrative of Peter's 
preachihe in Lydda and Sharon, and that of the 
conversion of Cornelius. ry 

Then we are abruptly transferred to Phoenicia, 
Cyprus, and Antioch, where those who ware dispersed 
from Jerusalem by the perseeution about Stephen are 
preaching to Jews only (Acts xi. 19), Some from 
Antioch address the ‘Hellenists’ and Bagnabagyi sent 
from Jerusalem to supervise what is obviously fheant to 
be considered a new movement. As the~ Church 
increases, Barnabas goes to Tarsus to find Saul. So 
far as St. Luke or the writer of his source knew, Paul, 
haying been driven out of Jerusalem, had gone home 
to Tarsus (Acts ix, 30), and remained there till Barnabas 
brought him to Antioch (Acts xi, 26.) It is hard to 
imagine that Acts desires to convey the impression 
that nearly fourteen years had elapsed between Paul’s 
visit to Jerusalem where he preached to the Hellenists, 
and his arrival at Antioch in company with Barnabas, 

On the whole, however, the accouat in Acts seems 
more probable than that which Paul gives of himself, 
if we take his words literally, Still, though both Acts 
and Galatians were written later than these events, 
Paul’s own statement must be preferred as direct 

‘ evidence, 
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Yet it must be confessed the statements in- Galatians 
are difficult to understand; for it is not easy to think 
that Paul spent all these years in an active ministry 
among the Gentiles without any, apparent result, 
especially as in Acts xiii it is evident that Barnabas 
and he were supposed to be undertaking £ mission 
from Antioch, which was a step far in advance of 
anything previously recorded, namely to go far afield 
and work among the Gentiles, Emphasis will be 
laid on this point in the chapters which folléw, and 
all that can heye be done is to pon out a difficulty 
which can only be explained by hypotheses which are 
founded on, no evidence whatever. It is of course 
possible that Paul did, ag he says, work for close on 
seventeen years among the Gentiles, almost if not 
eftiréky unsypported, and that his labours were so 
fruitless*that no recoud of them remains, Perhaps the 
most ingenious suggestion jg that of Professor Lake 
.that the ‘fourteen years’ is a mistake, and that really 
ronly four are meant —in Greek 18 == 14, and 1 is buta 
small letter. But this though it simplifies the problem, 
is supported by no text or version of the. Patline 
Epistles, All we can do is to put the facts on record, 
and leave them unexplained, and perhap$ unexplainable. 
It must, however, be remembered that a great success, 
such as that of Paul as a missionary, is frequently 
prepared for by many apparent failures which are likel 
to be forgotten., My own view is that he preached, 
as Acts implies to Jews (ix. 22), and to Hellenists 
(ix. 29), but made no attempt to found Gentile churches, 
till he reached Antioch in Pisidia (Acts xiii. 14,F), 

The facts of the vision near Damascus, and of the 
subsequent moyements of Paul immediately after- 
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wards fade, however, into insignificance as compared 
with a description Paul possibly gives of his own 
mental condition and the way in which Ite found peace 
and satisfaction irsaccepting Jesus Christ as his Master, 
One® of the most interesting experiences in rgligious 
autobiography, the real inner motives which led to the 
great change in the Apostle, may be disclosed in his 
Epistle to the Romans. These few verses are of greater 
psychological interest than even St. Augustine’s beau~- 
tiful But lengthy account of his ‘Conversion,’ In 
writing to the Roman Christians, At. Paul is en- 
deavouring to show that the Law which Moses gave 
to Israel, though good in every respect, was the cause 
of the condemnation of such as knew it, Not because 
there was anything amiss in it; quite the contrary, for 
it was divine, but because no mortal ,man PK the 
power to keep it in its entirety, It revealed tlfe will of 
‘God, and the way men should live, but as no one could 
observe its every precept, it did not save, but only 

ointed out how far man had gone astray from God.* 

hus instead of saving mankind, it only revealed the 
state of ruin into which all had fallen, So the Law was 
‘holy, just, and good,’ and at the same time, not life, 
but death to the human race, 

Why was it so? Because the Law being spiritual is 
too good for man, who after all is flesh and blood, that 
is weak, fallible, and unable to satisfy all its demands, 
Then Paul gives his own personal experience, 

“We know that the Law is a spiritual thing, but I 
as flesh and blood am the slave of sin. Being such J 
desire to do what is right, but I have no power to 
aie it. If I do things in my weakness which I 

ate to do, it means that in my conscience I acknow- 
. OI 
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ledge that God’s law is good. But my human nature 
ds so weak, and sin so powerful that I cannot obey it, 
Lam therefor in q wretched plight, anxious to do right 
but unable through the flesit ‘to do other than sin, 
“Whoshall deliver me from this body which ig nuthing 
but ,death?”’’ (Rom, vii, 24). The answer to this 
question is that God delivered his servant from this 
state of misery by the Lord Jesus Christ, who has 
destroyed:sin in the believer that he may become able 
to serve God (Rom, viii. 1-14). 

This accounteof the inward struggle which went on 
in the heart of St, Paul is certainly much later than his 
conversion, .[t may be that he is relating an experience 
which came to him long after he had declared his 
allegiance to Jesus, or it is possible that Paul’s language 
is inf¥aded to be, not personal, but rhetorical. Still 
it is at least permissible to imagine that something of 
the kind was going on within him, when he was a 
zeglot for the Law, For his ‘conversion’ was not of a 
“profligate to a life of virtue, but of an intensely devout 
man from one profound conviction to another. As he 
says of his countrymen in this same letter to ‘the 
Romans, ‘I bear them witness that they have a zeal for 
God but not according to_knowledge’ (Rom, x.'2), 
Paul as a persecutor of the Church was as enthusiastic 
a follower of the Law, as he subsequently was of the 
Christ, though it is remarkable how rarely the Apostle 
alludes to the aets and words of Jesus during His 
ministry. ; 

Tt was his devotion to the Law which made him so 
bitter against ‘the new sect, especially as it appeared 
among Greek-speaking Jews; for Stephen and his 
friends had evidently gone far beyond the original 
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followers of Jesus, whose obedience of the Law, ae 
we have seen, won them the favour of the people of 
Jerusalem (Acts ii. 47). Stephen, wa8 accused of 
speaking againsteMoses and God and declaring that 
Jest would destroy the Temple, and change the 
customs which Moses had delivered (Acts vi. 13-14). 
This leaves the impréssion that the Greck-speaking 
Jews had embraced the belief in Jesus, not as the 
otigingl disciples had done as the perfection of obedi- 
ence to the revealed law, but as containing a message 
with world-wide possibilities, Saul o# Tarsus and his 
party saw the danger to strict legalism, and, in their 
enthusiasm for the Law, resolved to nip it in the bud, 

But it is conceivable that, when a man’s zeal becomes 
most ardent, doubt may begin to insinuate itsélf. 
St, Paul may have found even at this time that t¥€ more 
he studied the Law and the Tradition, the parder it 
was to be true to their,precepts, His sensitive con- 
science may have reproached him with many half 
involuntary breaches, even on its moral side, of the 
Law which he felt bound to keep in its entirety, It is 
also not impossible that Paul in common with other 
Hellenistic Jews cherished the hope that their religion 
might become world-wide, and for this reason had 
seen in Stephen and his adherents at Jerusalem men, 
who by preaching Jesus, might become formidable 
rivals, Just as at a later period persecution was raised 
against Paul himself, because his preaching in the 
synagogue was so attractive to the Gentiles, the future 
Apostle may have inspired the attack on Stephen; and 
this would explain his mission to Damascus, which was 
largely a heathen city, , 

In this way two factors, possibly unperceived by 
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himself, may have codperated to produce the great 
change which we call the Conversion of St, Paul : 
dissatisfaction With,the power of the Law to make him 
conform to the Will of God, dnd the realisation that 
the future religion of the world would bg <ifher 
_ Pharigaic Judaism, or the new belief in Jesus. To so 
ardent a spirit as his Jesus was absolutely wrong or 
absolutely right, and there was no middle way, Dither 
the believers must be rooted out, or he must join their 
ranks, 

His sudden, afid so to speak, miraculous conversion 
has in modern times been employed to discredit the 
mental balance of St. Paul, The fall to earth, the 
bright light, the heavenly voice, the subsequent 
a the abrupt change which followed, are used 
as prod%g that the Apostle cannot be regarded as a 
normal hyman being, and consequently that his words 
and actions must be considesed with some mistrust, 
Bué normal men have never yet seriously modified the 
course of history, nor directed the thought of mankind 
for many generations, The world is not changed by 
commonplace men with supremely average experi- 
ences, Paul was certainly abnormal jn many ways, 
His health was evidently feeble, yet he lived to the 
verge of old age and endured hardships which would 
have killed most men with a perfect constitution, 
His visions, trances, periods of exaltation and depres- 
sion, are such ag are frequently experienced by ex- 
ceptional individuals, If what he calls his ‘thorn in the 
flesh, the messenger of Satan sent to buffet him’ (2 Cor, 
xii, 7-93 of. Gal. iv. 13) was a recurrence of epileptic 
fits, men who have merited for good or for ill the title 
of great have been similarly afflicted, as were Alfred 
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the Great of England and Napoleon, It is folly to 
deny greatness or to minimise the power of a man’s 
influence, because he was not exactly like what a 
modern physiciar# would wish his patients to be. But 
as tH xgrrative will, I hope, disclose, the most abnormal 
fact about St. Paul was, not that he was, as alleged, 
an epileptic enthusiast, *but that he possessed clearness 
.of mind and a power of guiding men, and in addition 
an excgptional sanity of outlook, and that rare quality 
which we call common sense, 
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BARNABAS AND SAUL 
* 6 

Oursipe the circle of the Twelve and Cee 
of thg Lord the most important of the early Christians 
‘was certainly Joaeph surnamed Barnabas, Despite his 
two Fiebraic appellations, and the fact that he joined 
the community of believers before Stephen and the 
Hellenists appeared on the scene in Jerusalem, Barnabas 
was a native of €yprus and therefore a Greek-speaking 
Jew. In wealth and also in knowledge of the outside 
world he had an advantage over the simple Galileans 
who ranked as Apostles, When the brethren were 
attempting to organize themselyes on communistic 
lines, Rarnabas, we are told, sold a property in or near 
Jerusaleip and gave the proceeds to nee their experi- 
ment (Acts iv. 36-37). Mary, probably his sister (Col. 
iv,10), owned a spacious house in the city in which 
‘the believers could assemble (Acts xii, 12), He was, 
therefore, in a sense a wealthy patron of the infant 
Church, He, Mary, and her son John Mark, are the 
first prominent figures outside the circle of those who 
had been personally associated with Jesus, 

Little as we know about him, he appears to have had 
a most attractive personality with exceptional capacity * 
for propagating the new religion, Ele evidently had an 
eye for men of bility who were likely to further the - 
cause; and it was he who was the first to recognize the 
great qualities of Saul of Tarsps. So far as we are 
able to gather from the narrative of Acts vili-x, the 
preaching of the Seven and even of Peter was confined“ 
to Palestine, and it was Barnabas who transferred the 
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centre of missionary activity to Antioch in Syria, 
‘the capital of the entire East (Acts xi, 22-25), For 
some years St. Paul takes a very secondary place in 
comparison with *Barndbas even in the missionary 
“effort't..reach the Gentiles. This fact, too freqruently 
overlooked, is very significant. ° 
“It is a matter for reBret that the only mention of 
Barnabas~in the Acts is to be found in the sources 
employgd by the writer, and not in his personal nar- 
rative. Even from these a somewhat consistent portrait 
is recognizable, He was a Levite, a native of Cyprus, 
surnamed Barnabas ‘son of consolation or prophecy’ 
by the Apostles, His first recorded act was‘s has been 
mentioned to sell land and give the money to the 
Church (Acts iv. 36-37). When the disciples at 
Jerusalem refused to believe in Paul’s conversion, it 
was Barnabas who convinced them of its genaincness 
and brought the future Apostle to them ‘taking him 
by the hand’ (Acts ix, 27). Barnabas next appears at 
Antioch where certain other natives of Cyprus and 
also men from Cyrene had preached Jesus to the 
Hellenists. Having been sent by the Church of 
Jerusalem to investigate this new movement, Barnabas 
threw himself heartily into it, and recognizing that he 
needed assistance went to Tarsus, where Paul, accord- 
ing to Acts xi. 25, was living apparently with his 
family in retirement, and enlisted his help. In this 
connection a note of praise, rare in Atts, is given for 
Barnabas, ‘Fle was a good man and full of the Holy 
Ghost and faith’ (Acts xi, 24), 
“Barnabas was not unmindful of the needs of the 
Church which he had so materially assisted, when the 
famine foretold by Agabus occurred; and he took Saul 
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with him to Jerusalem with the contributiohs he had 
raised at Antioch. This marks a stage in the transfer- 
ence of influencesfrom Jerusalem to the larger cities 
of the world, and the breaking up of the early Judean 
form 6f the hope in Jesus and the birth of Chyetfffnity, 
by which name at this very time the Faith began to 
be known. The Church had originated as a community 
of devout and simple Israelites who clung to the Holy 
City and its Temple, and were content to live inpoverty 
and obscurity on a common fund, making no provision 
for the future, With the result that a period of scarcity 
and high prices brought them to the verge of extinc- 
tion. Thus" the Christian community at Jerusalem 
became more increasingly dependent on the churches 
outside; and, despite its prestige as the first home of 
the fatth and the scene of the Soak, resurrection, and 
ascension of the Lofd, gradually lost the authority it 
had at the first enjoyed. ‘Tchis was a distinct gain to 
the Church at large, which could now expand and be 
free to extend its influence in every part of the world, 
unfettered by the restraint of being under the conserva- 
tive Judaism of Jerusalem, 

Tam personally disposed to believe, that this visit of 
Barnabas and Saul to Ccisalnas may mark a real crisis 
in the career of the great Apostle, as well as a turning 
point in the history of the Church, If Paul, as he says 
in Gilatians, only visited the Holy City to see Cephas 
for fifteen brief Mays, this must have been his first real 
introduction to the Church, Accompanied by Barnabas, 
the most honoured representative of Hellenistic Chris- 
tianity, and once more introduced ag a friend whom 
Barnabas believed to be a chosen instrument of God 
for the conversion of the outside world, Paul must have 
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obtained a recognition which he had not previously 
enjoyed; and it is quite possible that Barnabas may have 
given the rulers of the Mother Chyrch*some idea of 
the work which the Antiochian Christians had in con- 
tenffxtion. At any rate, Barnabas and Saul returned 
‘to? or frou’ Jerusalem (the reading being uncegtain) 
having fulfilled their ministry, taking with them John 
whose surname was Mark.) 

This brings us to the momentoug decision of the 
Churelf of Antioch, reached by its “five leaders not 
without divine puidance. 4 

Of these five, three are no more than names to us, 
though they are worthy of record, All weve evidently 
Hellenistic Jews and represented different countries 
of the Dispersion, Barnabas came from Cyprus, 
Lucius from Cyrene, the province in North Africa 
next to Egypt, the country of Simeon surnamgd Niger 
is not mentioned, nor that pf Manien the foster-brother 
of Herod Antipas, evidently a personage of socjal 
importance, who must at this time have been an ° 
elderly man; last on the list is Saul of Tarsus (Acts xiii. 
1-3). 

They are described as prophets and teachers and had 
evidently met ih solemn conclave. Inspired by the 
Holy Spirit’s words, ‘Separate unto me Barnabas and 
Saul to the work unto which I have called them,’ they 
fasted and prayed and, having laid their hands i a 
they sent them forth. The writer of Acts evidently 
desired us to realize the importance of this step, “These 

1The reading in Acts xii, 2§ is eis—to, which makes no sense, Dr 
Ropes in his note in Beginnings, vol. ii, p. 114, suggests that the preposi- 
tion may mean ‘at,’ It has been suggested ‘at in view of what Paul 


says in Galatians i, the author of Acts may have inadvertently inserted 
his name here and in Acts xi, 30, 
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five leaders of the Antiochian Church were under- 
taking a great task; and they realized something of its 
magnitude, They ,had spent a long time in supplica- 
tion; and, as inspired prophets, thay made the great 
decision which was no less than to inanuguy a 
Christian mission destined to extend to the whole 
world. The three pionecis of this great work were 
Barnabas, the representative of the earliest community 
at Jerusalem, Saul, once prominent as a leading Pharisee, 
now miraculously convinced that Jesus was hi§ Lord, 
and the young Binsman of Barnabas, John Mark, who 
came as the assistant of the two older men, Like many 
other famons enterprises this mission began unam~ 
bitiously, The scene was to be Cyprus, the native home 
of Barnabas, I do not believe that the Gentiles were 
included in this scheme of evangelization despite the 
fact that,before the three had started on their journey 
some missionaries of Christ, who were Cyprians and 
Cyrenians, are said (according to most a horities) to 
“ have spoken to the Greeks in the sense of heathen (Acts 
xi, Hi Barnabas and Saul are said to have preached 
in Salamis, the most easterly city in Cyprus, ‘in the 
synagogues of the Jews,’ and there is no mention of 
entile converts. ‘The approach to tie outside world 
may possibly not have been the original idea, but an 
outgrowth, perhaps unexpected, of their expedition, 
he island of Cyprus had long been known to the 
Asiatic world anal is mentioned in the very early days 
of the Sumerian and Babylonian kings. It is the 
Kittim of the Old ‘Testament: under the Greek, domina-~ 


1 The oldest manusciipis have Lellenists, the majority Iellenes—Greeks 
or heathen, The versions ennnot help in the subtle distinction between 
the two words. The preaching to Greeka docs not necessaiily mean that 
Gontile churches were being founded for them, 
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tion of Egypt it, became an appanage of the Ptolemys, 
sometimes as an independent kingdom ruled by a 
member of the family. It came under Honat rule in 
B.C, 58, Its chiefdeity ‘was Aphrodite, or Venus, who 
was sUmposed to have risen out of the sea on the shore 
of the island, Her principal shrine was at the western 
end at Paphos. But tht goddess worshipped was not 
the beauteous Aphrodite of Greece, nor Venus the 
ancesttgss of the Julian family in Rome, though both 
were adored in her. Her shrine contained no fair 
image of a woman but a conical-shaped stone, remind- 
ing us of the ‘image’ of the Diana or Artemis of 
Ephesus who was really some Asiatic divinity repre- 
sented by the stone ‘which fell from heaven,’ The 
Cyprian goddess was probably originally from Syria, the 
Astarte or Ishtar of the Semitgs and their neighbours, 
‘The Jews of Cyprus were certaisly numerous. Herod 
the Great obtained from Augustus a valuable conces- 
sion of the copper mines in the island, and both Philo | 
and Josephus imply that it was largely peopled. by 
Jewish settlers, Later, the Jews were so numerous, 
formidable and ferocious that in the days of Trajan 
in A.D. 116, they,are said to have murdered no less than 
two hundred and forty thousand Greek inhabitants, 
For this they were forbidden in future to so much as 
land on the island, Cyprus produced in Zeno the 
philosopher whose stern morality seems to have had 
an affinity to that of St, Paul, and in the fourth century 
comeed. the very learned Christian bishop St. Epi- 
phanius- It has twice passed into the hands of an 
English monarch, once in the days of that crusadifig 
king, Richard I, who captured it from Isaac Comnenus 
in 1191, and afterwards sold it to the Knights of the 
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Temple, and again in 1878 when it was ceded by the 
Turks to Queen Victoria, The Church of Cyprus has 
long been ‘autocephalous,’ that is, independent of all 
external authority and subject* only “o its archbishop. 
Barnabas, Saul and Mark, we are told, tyevefsed 
the whole of this fertile and populous island, which con- 
tained several important citiés, but Acts gives no 
account of their adventures, and says nothing of the 
success of their mission till they reached the western 
shore and arrived at Paphos, then the seat of the Roman 
government, wHére a momentous crisis in their mission 
occurred, 
The ‘Deputy,’ as he is styled in the Authorized 
Version which gives him the title then applied to the 
viceroy of Ireland, was Sergius Paulus, who is described 
in Acts as ‘a man of understanding.’ In Greek he is 
called axthupatos, the equivalent of the Latin Pro- 
cousul, This shows the acgutacy of the historian. 
Since the days of Augustus the Roman provinces had 
“been divided between the Emperor and the Senate. 
The arrangement was that those which required a 
military force should be governed by a man nominated 
by Ceesar, and that the more settled and lucrative 
provinces should remain in the hands of the Senate 
who appointed a proconsul to administer them. Some 

car's ce Cyprus had been an imperial province, 
but an exchange had been effected and Sergius Paulus 
is correctly giverrthe proconsular designation. 

He had by him a Jew named Bar-Jesus, who is 
described as a magician and a false prophet, and is not 
unnaturally compared to Simon Magus, whom Peter 
rebuked when he went with John to confirm Philip’s 
converts in Samaria, But the circumstances as given in 
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the two accounts in Acts are so different that the com- 
parison appears to be somewhat superficial, Simon was 
possibly not a Jew at all, but a man who ¢laimed super- 
natural gifts as ghe ppwer of Gotl which is called 
Great,’ Elis offence was, not that he withstood Peter, 
on the Contrary, he accepted baptism, but that ‘he saw 
in the Apostle’s gift of the Holy Spirit a more powerful 
magic than he himself possessed, and offered money 
to purchase it (Acts vili. 9-24). Bar-Jesus, on the 
other hand, is represented as a Jewish rival of the 
preaching of Barnabas and Saul, who grove to prevent 
the Proconsul from accepting their message, and 
nothing is said of his exercising any magical power, 
but that he was a ‘magus,’ and also a false prophet in 
contrast with the true prophets Barnabas and Saul, 
I venture to suggest that Sergius Paulus had a Jewish 
teacher in his household, because he was interested in 
that religion; and Baz-Jesus, ag Josephus did when 
taken captive by Vespasian at a later time, professed 
to be a prophet and doubtless invested with miraculéus, 
powers, But on this occasion all that Bar-Jesus did 
was to endeavour to ‘turn the proconsul from the faith.’ 
This looks as though he were a Jewish rabbi opposed to 
the new doctrines, 

If, however, Bar-Jesus, as his other name of Elymas 
or Etoimos may imply, was a magician, his connection 
with Sergius Paulus would be an indication of the super- 
stition of the higher classes in the Roman world as well 
as of the conflict between Christianity, and the char~ 
latans who regarded it as a species of rival magic. A 
Sergius Paulus is mentioned as interested in natural 
history by Pliny the Elder, who wrote about twenty 
years later than the mission to Cyprus; and if he is the 
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same person his inquiring mind may have led him to 
take an interest in Judaism, especial” as at this time 
there was evidently some attraction in that religion for 
the educated Rorfian world. Jts prefession of a lofty 
morality, its worship of a nameless God who had-no 
image And could only be conceived by faith contributed 
to its success, and in addition there was a feeling that 
the Jew, repulsive as he might appear to many, had 
powers which were denied to other men. Both causes 
may have contiibuted to bring Bar-Jesus to the Pro- 
consul, whose quriosity may have led him to send for 
the newly-arrived preachers of what he regarded as 
some new form of Judaism.t 

It was the opposition of Bar-Jesus which brought 
Paul to the front. As we read: 


‘But Saul, who is also Paul, filled with a holy spirit 
fixed his"eyes on him and saidy O thou who are filed 
with all craft and cunning, son of the devil, enemy of 

-all'righteous, wilt thou not cease to turn aside the right 
ways of the Lord?’ (Acts xiii, 9, 10). 


The author of Acts here gives the Apostle the name b 

which he was destined henceforth to be known, Muc 

ingenuity has been expended since the days of the early 
fathers of the Church to account for the change, Some 
suggest that Saul became Paul in compliment to Sergius 
Paulus, or it may be that his father had been a client or 
freedman of the family of Paulus; it is also suggested 
that the Apostle was then known because of his attain 


1 The story of the conversion of Sergius Paulus is full of difficulties, 
It is curious that we never hear, even in liadition, of so distinguished a 
convert, Bai-~Jesus is a mysterious figure and the name Elymas, Etumas, 
or Etoimos 18, to say the least, stiange, 
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tive stature ang frail appearance, All, however, we 
can be sure of, asthas been said before, is that in common 
with many of his countrymen, he had a*Jewish and a 
Gentile name and that when he took the lead in carrying 
théGogpel outside of Israel he was called Paul,by the 
sacred historian, and he himself uses this name in his 
Epistles, . 

‘The occasion of its employment in Acts is sufficiently 
dramatic. Inspired by the spirit when opposed by the 
false prophet, Paul, no longer Saul, takes the first 
place and retains it till the end of the*book, He con- 
cludes his solemn rebuke with the words, ‘And behold, 
the hand of the Lord is upon thee; and thou shalt be 
blind and not see the sun for a time, And immediately 
there fell on him a mist and darkness and he weht 
around looking for someone to guide him’ (Acts xiii, 
11-12). This is the first mitacks by Paul oy record. 
It was such a one as a prophet was expected to inflict. 
There are several Jewish stories of the encounters 
between orthodox and Christian rabbis in which signs 
and wonders play a part, It is of little use trying to 
rationalize or explain them away. They were looked for, 
and they occurred, The name of Jesus, and, not much 
later the Sign of the Cross, had supernatural power and 
Christians were undoubtedly strengthened in their 
faith by the belicf that their Lord was more powerful 
than the demons which their adversaries invoked 
against Him, At the sign wrought upon the enemy of 
Jesus, the Proconsul became a believer, ‘being amazed 
at the doctrine of the Lord.’ Whether this statement 
can be taken literally or not is an open question, Sir 
William Ramsay thinks that there is antiquarian evi- 
dence to show that there were possibly descendants of 
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his in Asia Minor who later professgd thes Christian 
name; Renan considers that Paul was’ misled as to the 
‘conversion’ df the Proconsul because he gave audience 
to what must have seemed to him, as # man of the world, 
the preaching of a somewhat interesting enthusiast. 
Nothing is told us of the subsequent history of so 
eminent a convert, and it is, to say the least, strange that 
he plays no part in Christian legend, especially when 
there cxists an alleged correspondence between the 
Apostle and the contemporary statesman and’ philo- 
sopher Seneca. §Nor is there any mention of the baptism 
of Sergius Paulus in Acts or elsewhere, 

It is worthy of notice that nothing is said in Acts of 
any converts in this mission to Cpyrus being baptized, 
of of a church being founded in the island. This seems 
to confirm the theory that the object of the preachers 
was to proclaim the Messithship of Jesus to fees only 
and not to persuade them to, form any Christian com- 
munities, ‘The time had nof come to invite the Jews 

“to change their religion in any sense. All they were 
asked to do was to believe that God had raised up Jesus 
as Elis Messiah and the Saviour of the nation, and to 
look for His speedy return in glory to restore the re- 
deemed of Isracl. It was protebly fiot till after the 
astonishing success of Paul and Barnabas among the 
Gentiles of Asia Minor that they set themselves to 
establish churches, Therefore, it seems that the ‘con- 
version’ of Sergius Paulus was no more than that he 
believed the news that God had sent a Deliverer into 
the world and confirmed the fact by raising Him from 
the dead, But any view of the incident must be purely 
based upon conjecture, All that can be confidently 
affirmed is that after mecting Sergius Paulus, the 
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Apostie raul appears in the light of the unquestionable 
leader of the exp¥dition, The narrative of Acts brings 
forward prominently, ‘Now when they had put to sea 
from Paphos, P§ul’s tompany (those about Paul) 
came to Perga in Pamphylia’ (Acts xiii, 13). Frqm this 
time Barnabas plays an entirely secondary réle. That 
he, the senior, permittéd this, is not only a proof of his 
recognition of the spiritual power and fitness to com- 
mand of the colleague he himself had brought into 
prominence, but of his singularly amiable disposition. 
But if Barnabas was too high-minded’ to show resent- 
ment, it was probably not so with his young kinsman 
John Mark, who may have been more impertant in the 
mission than the word ‘minister ’would es ian to imply. 
At any rate, directly Paul became the Icader, Mark 
withdrew and sailed back to Jerusalem. : 
Why he did so we are not imformed, It fas been 
suggested that he shrank from the hardships of a 
journey through a wild country, notoriously infested 
by robbers, Or that he may have felt that the expedition 
as designed at Antioch was restricted to Cyprus and 
that he was under no obligation to go any further. It 
is possible also that, as a native of Jerusalem, and a 
member of the apostolic circle, he hesitated to embark 
on an enterprise not sanctioned by the Mother Church, 
But it is no easy thing to judge the motives even of one 
of our personal friends, when he decides on some course 
of action, especially if we disapprove; and it is im- 
possible, if not unprofitable, to do this when beth the 
person and the attendant circumstances are so fir re- 
moved from our ken, All we can be tolerably sure of 
is that later the retirement of Mark led to complica- 
tions between Paul and Barnabas, when the ardent 
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spirit of Paul pressed him onward p evet-widening 
spheres of migsionary enterprise (Acts"xv. 36 - 39). But 
when Paul, Deas and Mark reaghed the mainland 
at Perga in Pamphylia, and Mark hid gone home, the 
two others determined to proceed inland and to carry 
the Gospel into districts possibly entirely unknown to 
both of them, It is at this péint that the wonderful 
labours of Paul really commence with all their tre- 
mendous consequences to the Christian religionand to 
the whole subsqquent history of mankind, 
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Hine for some unknown reason been abandoned by 
their younger colleague John Mark, Paul and Barna- 
bas embarked on an enterprise more perilous than the 
preaching to the Jews in Cyprus where Barnabas at 
least was well known, Apparently they did nothing in 
Perga, *but proceeded inland to a city called Antioch 
of Pisidia or Pisidian Antioch The nfrrative in Acts 
is disappointingly brief. All we have to go upon are 
these words, ‘And they passing through from Perga 
came to Antioch the Pisidian, and going into the syna- 
Bogue on the Sabbath they sat down’ (Acts xiii, 14), 

uch has been written about the country, the journey 
from Perga and the history and site of this pated, 
but the real problem is why, on this occasion, Paul and 
Barnabas, instead of visiteng the cities around Perga, 
struck into the heart of Asia Minor and travelled 
through a most difficult country by mountainous roads, 
frequented by robber bands, made additionally perilous 
by the flooding of the rivers, and traversed a little 
populated country. It was not apparently the custom 
of St. Paul to leave the beaten track of commerce, unless 
later he made a journey similar to this into the districts 
of Galatia proper. There must have been some special 
reason unknown to us why he decided to go to so 


remote a place as this Antioch, Perhaps there was some 

4The common reading is Antioch of Pisidia, Nevertheless the best 
manuscripts have ‘Antioch the Pisidian,’ Antioch was not in Pisidia 
(Ramsay Church in The Roman Empire, B 25). Here it is well to remind 
the render that in Acts sometimes the'districts of Asia Minor are called 
after the old nationalities, at others are Roman Provinces, Pisidia, 
Lyeaonia ete., are districts; Galatia, Asia, etc,, provinces. ‘ 
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connection with the Jews there ees drew the two 
Apostles, or Paul or Barnabas had fyfends in the city. 
At any rate, fhe yisit to Antioch was a great crisis in 
the history of Christian missionary {vorkas the sequel 
will show. 3 

Paul and Barnabas entered the synagogue and seated 
themselves among the congregation, and it is note- 
worthy that here and in Luke iv, 16-30 we have 
perhaps thé earliest account of a Jewish service. In 
both places the,address was given after the reading of 
the Scriptures, "ind at Antioch it is expressly said that 
Paul and Barnabas were invited to address the people, 
‘After the reading of the law and the prophets.’ It was 
evidently a mixed assembly consisting of Jews and 
Gentiles interested in the worship of Israel and address- 
ing their prayers as Cornelius did (Acts x. 2) to its 
God, It,may be, as has been suggested, that Paul or 
Barnabas had friends in Antioth, or that their reputa- 
tign as gas had prefedéd them; anyhow, the 
rulers of the synagogue called upon them to give a 
word of exhortation. Thereupon Paul stood up and 
with a characteristic motion of the hand made the 
following address, 

We cannot have a verbatim report of what Paul said 
in the twenty-seven verses (Acts xiii, 15-41) whic 
contain his sermon, It must be a summary, or possibly 
a free composition, on the part of the writer, But 
whatever the origin of the speeches in Acts may be 
they are always constructed with skill, and appropriate 
to the occasion, Justice, moreover, is done to the 
versatility of the Apostle here and elsewhere; for what 
he said at Anticoh is as well adapted to a synagogue 
as his words are at Athens to an educated Greek audi- 
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ence: hid addyess here is quite different from the 
words put into \e mouth of St. Peter on the day of 
Pentecost (Acts if), and to a certain, ext&nt resembles 
the defence of St&phen before the Sanhedrin at Jeru- 
salém. It deserves particular attention as a specimen of 
the argument a Christian preacher presented to the 
Jews. . 

In one respect this discourse resembles that of 
Stephen, in being constructed on the model of those 
Psalms’ which recount the special metgics of God to 
His People. 


‘Hear me, ye men of Israel and ye who reverence its 
God. The God of this people Israel chose our fathers, 
and raised up (exalted) the people as they abode in tht 
land of Egypt and with his arm raised up he led them 
out of it; and he bore with them (or pies eae 
forty years in the wildérness, and when he had de- 
stroyed seven nations th the land of Canaan he gaye 
them their land for about four hundred and fifty years, 
After that he gave them judges till the prophet Samuel, 
‘Then they asked for a king, and for forty years he gave 
them Saul the son of Kish, of the tribe of Benjamin. 
And after he had removed him he raised up David to 
be the king, to whom he gave testimony and said, I 
have found David the son of Jesse, a man after mine own 
heart, who shall fulfil all my will’ (Acts. xili, 16 - 22), 


Tt seems to have been customary to preface a dis~ 
course by reciting God’s mercies to Israel; for we find 
the same in the defence of Stephen and in the recitals 

1 The readings differ both in Acis and in the Septuagint, of Deut, i. 31. 
The Hebrew is ‘carried them’; the Greek for ‘carried’ or ‘suffered their 
mannets’ varies only by a single letter. 
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of the acts of faith in old time in the gleventh chapter 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Specfil stress was laid 
on the early History recorded in the .aw, because that 
was the real Bible of Israel. Probébly in a fully re- 
port. sermon this section would have been mfich’ 
onger; here it is necessarily condensed, but the way . 
the mention of David is arrived at cannot fail to remind. 
us of the Seventy-Eighth Psalm, The importance of 
David is thdt besides being the ancestor of the expected 
Messiah, he had foretold His coming, The proclama- 
tion of Jesus asthe Messiah is then made: 


‘Of this man’s seed God, according to promise, has 
brought to Israel a saviour, even Jesus, Fon having 
proclaimed before his coming a baptism of repentance 
to the people of Israel, And while John was nes 
his courge he was want to say, Whom think ye that 
am? I am not He, but, lo, there cometh after me one 
whosé shoelace I am unworthy” to loose. Brethren, of 
the race of Abraham, and you who reverence (Fis) 
God, to you is sent this word of salvation’ (Acts xiii, 
23-26. 


It is here to be observed that though the death and 
resurrection of Jesus is assumed to be unknown, even 
at Pisidian Antioch, the Baptist was a familiar figure. 
The great importance given to John in Acts is hard to 
account for unless his appearance had produced more 
stir in the Jewish world than did that of Jesus, It is 
remarkable, however, that his name never occurs in a 
Pauline or any other Epistle in the New Testament, 
nor even in the Apocalypse. The use of the word 
‘course,’ though found in the Septuagint, may indicate 
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that the réportenof his speech was acquainted with his 
fondness for metitphors taken from the Greek games,2 
y 


Paul goes on to speak of the death of Jesus: 


é 

“or those who dwell in Jerusalem and their rulers, 
because they did not khow this man (Jesus) nor the 
meaning of the prophets who are read evgry Sabbath 
have fulfilled (the prophecies) by condemning him. 
And though they found no pretext for fais death, they 
requested Pilate that he might be killed. And when 
they had accomplished all that had been written about 
him they took him down from the cross and’placed him 
ina tomb, But God raised him from the dead, And he 
appeared for many days to those who had come up 
from Galilee to Jerusalem, who are his witnesses to the 
people (Acts xiii, 27 - 31). . ‘ 


The general purpose df the argument is that ef 
Peter’s speech to Cornelius and his friends; but it 
appears to be utterly unlike what Paul himself would 
have said. It is not necessary to dwell on the fact that 
later he connects the death on the cross with a new life 
of freedom from the Law rather than with the fulfilment 
of prophecy; the important point is that the Apostle’s 
own peculiar attitude to the Resurrection is that he 
himself has seen the Lord Jesus, In addition to this 
the whole argument is unsuitable, It is virtually telling 
a Pisidian congregation that if they doubted his state- 
ment they could go to Palestine and investigate the 


+Tt has been pointed out to me that this metaphor is by no means 
exclusively Pauline and that the words ‘I have finished ‘my course’ 
(I Tim. iv. 7) occur in a doubtful epistle. Still I remain convinced 
that there is an attempt to give a Pauline colouring to the speech. 
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matter among the eye-witnesses of ythé rfsen Jesus, 
whereas we know that Paul considegfd himself to have 
been in close communication withfthe Master, ‘This 
section must therefore belong to Apostolic preaching 
in or, near Jerusalem, and cannot have been “patt 
of any synagogue address by St. Paul in a distant. 
province. The conclusion ig the special message to 
Israel: 


‘And now xe tell you good news, that God*has ful- 
filled his promise made to your fathers to us their’ 
children by raising Jesus from the dead, according to 
what stands written in the second Psalm 

‘Thou art my son 

‘This day have I begotten thee’ 

But that he raised him from the dead, destined 
never te suffer corruption, he hath said 

‘I will give you the holy tings of David, which are 
assured.’ And elsewhere he says: 

‘Thou shalt not give thy Holy One to see corruption,’ 
Now David served the will of God in his own genera- 
tion and fell asleep, and was laid with his fathers, and 
saw corruption, But he whom God_ raised up saw no” 
corruption (Acts xili, 32 - 37). 

‘Let this be known to you, my brethren, that through 
this man forgiveness of sins is announced to you, and 
that from all things from which you could not obtain 
acquittal (be justified) by the law of Moses every one 
who believes in this man obtains it. 

‘Beware therefore that there come not upon you 
what the prophets said: 

‘Look to it, ye scorners, be amazed and disappear! 
For Iam doing a deed in your days, 
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‘A deed you .will not believe though one declared 
it plainly to you"'\ (Acts xiii. 32-41). 4 


. . 

This is'the same pronouncement as that found in 
Peter’s speech on the day of Pentecost, namely, that 
Jesus has been raised from the dead to a life which 
can never know decay (Acts ii, 29 - 36). 

It has been necessary to dwell at somg length on 
this sermon because of the extraordinary effect it 
produced. And here it is well to noticeshow consistent 
-the book of Acts is in maintaining that it was not the 
preaching of Jesus as the Christ, nor even of His 
resurrection which offended the Jews. The*whole con- 
gregation is represented as charmed by the address. 
Rulers and all seem to have been agreed that Paul 
must preach again. An eager crowd of Jews and prose- 
lytes followed him and Barnabas, who enaouraged 
them to remain firm in their acceptance of God’s 

racious message, The adcount says nothing of aay | 
Gentiles being converted, or even as yet becoming 
interested in the message of the Apostles, 

But evidently little else was talked of during the 
ensuing week. The Greeks themselves were as keen 
as the members of the synagogue to know about this 
wonderful Jewish preacher’s message. On the next 
«Sabbath ‘Almost all the city assembled to hear the 
word of God.’ This, as the sequel shows, was as great 

“a surprise to Paul and Barnabas as itewas to the Jews, 
Except for the baptism of the centurion Cornelius, 
the doubtful reading of Hellenas (Greeks) or Hellenists 
in Acts xi, 20, and the believing of Sergius Paulus, 
who had been under the influence of Elymas Bar- 
Jesus, and therefore knew something of Fucalach as 
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did Cornelius, nothing has been said of Géntile con- 
verts. But at, Pisidian Antioch thf missionaries of 
Christ discovered that the Gentileg'were as eager to 
learn about Jesus as the Jews. 

What follows, the last verses of the thirte¢éhth 
chapter of Acts, is of the utmost importance, for it 
marks the real beginning of Gentile Christianity, that 
is, of the Christian religion as we know it. 

The Jews of Pisidian Antioch, seeing how attractive 
the preaching gf Jesus was to the Gentiles, wete filled 
with fury and spoke blasphemously of what Paul was 
saying, At this Paul and Barnabas took an open and 


definite stand. 


” It was necessary that the word of God should be 
spoken first to you, but since you are thrusting it from 
‘ou, and do not judge yourselves to be worthy of ever- 
asting life, behold we are turning to the Gentiles, 
For the Lord has given us ‘this command: 
“J have set thee a light of the Gentiles 
“That thou mightest be for salvation unto the 
remotest part of the world”’ (Acts xiii. 46-47). 


\ This meant that Paul and Barnabas had resolved upon 
setting up of a church for the Gentiles, if the Jews 
refused the message of the Gospel. It is here that the 
career of St. Paul really commences; and even his 
geniys can hardly have appreciated the tremendous 
consequences of his action, For it meant the inaugura- 
tion of a policy to create churches separate from 
Judaism, destined to produce a Gentile Christianity 
which ultimately spread throughout the world and 
entirely supplanted the nad preaching of the 
II 
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Messiahship of Jesus as an exclusively Jewish belief. 
The Jews, and ‘Aven the Jewish belieyrs in Jesus, 
realized the dang&r, hence the bittorness with which 
they pursued Paul to the end of his life, 

It appears that the missionaries stayed a consider- 
able time in Pisidian Antioch, for ‘the word of the Lord 
was being spread abroad through the whole district’ 
(Acts xiii, 49). The Jews, powerless to pyevent what 
was bejng accomplished by force, had recourse to 
intrigue. Women had much influence M Asia Minor, 
and many had been attracted by Judaism, which was 
accomplishing a great work of proselytizing in the 
households of rich and respected ladies. Some of these 
were persuaded to excite the magistrates against Paul 
and Barnabas, Persecution was the result, and the 
Apostles were driven out as disturbers of the peace. 
In obedience to the command of Jesus they shook off 
the dust from their feet and went to Iconium, leaving 
behind them a group of enthusiastic disciples, * 

The condition of Asia Minor was not unfavourable 
to the propagation of a new religion. Despite the pre- 
valence of brigandage, the people were well contented 
with the Roman government, and often keenly alive 
to the benefit its well-ordered despotism had brought 
to their country, It was there that the worship of the 
genius of Rome and Cwsar was inaugurated and 
organized on lines which remind us of the subsequent 
government of the Church. The people, diverse as 
they were, were extremely mscepibls to religious 
emotions; for the peninsula was the home of the chief 
personal religions of the West. The worship of the 


'The ‘ecclesiastical’ organization of the priesthood created for the 
worship of Augustus is well described by Professor Duckworth in Begin~ 
nings, vol, 1, pp. 199-216. 
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f 
Great Mother (Cybele) came from Galatia to Rome, 
and the soldiers found in their chos4n ‘lord’ Mithras 
the worship of the pirates i 1 en Sd by Pompey in 
Cilicia. The first stronghold of Gentile Christianity yas 
in Asia Minor, which for centuries proved the birth- 
place of the great fathers of the East. 

The rest of the journey of Paul and Barnabas is not 
only marked, as hitherto, by the preaching of Jesus, 
but by the formal establishment of Christian Churches 
for Gentile believers. 

Expelled from Antioch the missionaries left Pisidia 
and, entering the Roman province of Galatia, arrived 
at Iconium; already a very considerable city and later 
the capital of the first Turkish kingdom in Asia Minor. 
Little is related of what happened there; but it was 
evidently made a centre for the apostolic preaching, 
which hed much success with both Nore and Gentiles, 
It is recorded that Paul and Barnabas wrought many 
miracles in the district, nothing having been said pre- 
viously of any wonders except the blinding of Elymas 
Bar-Jesus in Cyprus, The mention of the ‘Signs and 
wonders’ (Acts xiv. 3) is in itself a proof that the 
mission was successful, and it may here be remarked 
that, whilst there is a singular absence of miraculous 
stories about St, Paul in Acts, there can be no doubt 
that whenever a great religious teacher appeared 
miracles were expected of him, and usually happened, 
It is no exaggeration that such things did‘not help the 
propagation of a new faith as much as we might expect; 
and it was perfectly natural that, when Paul and Bar- 
nabas healed a lame man at Lystra, the very people 
who had been ready to worship them as gods, should 
be equally eager subsequently to stone them. 
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But if history is silent about Paul at Iconium, legend 
has been busy. One of the most popular tales about him 
is how a damseltynamed Thecla heard him preach, 
and actually embarrassed him by her desire to obtain 
baptism at his hands, dressing as a boy in the hope of 
being allowed to accompany the Apostle, Thecla is 
said to have been exposed to the beasts and to have 
braved martyrdom, but escaped and died at an ad- 
vanced age, But that which is of most interest to us, 
in the midst of the improbabilities of the story, is that 
it contains a possibly authentic descfiption of the 
appearance of Paul, who is described as: 


‘A short man, bandy-legged, healthy-looking, with 
his eyebrows meeting each other, inclined to be red* 
haired, of gracious presence.’ 


® * 

Evidently the work at Iconium was in the main suc- 
cessful and caused no little’sensation, After a time the 
city was divided into two factions, the partisans of the 
Faith and their Jewish heathen opponents. Paul and 
Barnabas were in danger of their lives and were com- 
elled to make their escape to the lesser cities of 
yeaonia where they carried on their missionary 
labours among the heathen, for there is no mention as 
at Pisidian Antioch and Iconium of any preaching 
in the synagogue (Acts xiv. 8-20), Paul, however, 
found a welcome, according to the Pastoral Epistles, 
in one semi-Jewish household, that of Lois and her 
daughter Eunice, who had married a heathen and was 
the mother of Timothy, who later became his faithful 

companion (11 Tim. i. 5). 
At Lystra a miracle was wrought the attendant cir- 
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cumstances of which are interesting as illustrative of 
the character of the labours of Chrigtian missionaries 
among the heathen. hs 

A lame man was listening to Paul as he spoke, and 
the Apostle, gazing at him and realizing that he had 
the faith necessary to be cured, said in a loud voice, 
Rise up on thy feet.’ Thereupon the man leapt up 
and walked about. Similar experiences of what is 
known as ‘faith healing’ have occurred in our own day; 
but the crowd ggcognized divine power in the event and 
cried out in Lycaonian, “The gods have come down in 
appearance as men.’ The appearance of gods or heroes 
in form was not altogether unexpected in heathen 
antiquity; and in Christian times the saints have been 
similarly manifested. Twice had Zeus (Jupiter) and 
Hermes (Mercury) been supposed to visit Lycaonia. 
Once ingthe terrible tale of Peon who entertained 
them by setting human flesh On the table, for which 
crime he was turned into a*wolf (/ykos), and again in 
the beautiful legend of Baucis and Philemon, the poor 
couple, who were the only ones to receive the gods 
with hospitality, and as a reward were allowed to die 
at the same time, that neither should survive to bemoan 
the loss of the other. The healing of the lame man con- 
vinced the people of Lystra that these gods had again 
vouchsafed to come among them, If the description of 
St. Paul, mentioned above, is correct, it was natural that 
he should be recagnized as Hermes or Mercury, the 
active messenger and spokesman of the gods, whilst 
Barnabas, probably the more dignified in appearance, 
whose superior rank was attested by his silence, was 
acclaimed as Jupiter. A sacrifice was hastily organized 
which the Apostles, ignorant of the meaning of what 
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the populace were shouting in Lycaonian, were unable 
to prevent till all was ready. Seeing what was being 
done the Apostles for thus they are galled for the first 
time, rent their clothes and rushed forward with this 
indignant protest, Barnabas on this occasion, taking 
the lead . 
‘Gentlemen: What are you doing? We are men as 
you are, and our message of good news"is that you 
should turn away from these vanities fo serve a God 
who is alive, who made heaven and eafth and the sea 
and all that is in them, This God in past times let the 
nations go their own way. But all the same he never 
left himself without witness, by doing you good when 
he sent rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling 
your hearts with good and gladnesses (i.e, giving you 
food and causing your hearts to rejoice)’ (Acts xiv, 


Ig -17). ‘ 


* 
The whole account of this affair at Lystra is obviously so 
much more vividly described than anything else we have 
been told concerning the adventures of Paul and Bar- 
nabas, that it is permissible to suppose that the writer, 
at least, here had a better source of information, pos- 
sibly Timothy. The words addressed by Barnabas and 
Paul to the people, when they were about to sactifice, 
remind us of Paul’s words in the Epistle to the Romans, 
that men ought to have recognized ,God’s power and 
goodness in nature (Rom. 1. 20). From what was 
said we may reasonably infer that the heathen inhabi- 
tants of Lystra were first approached by a proclamation 
of the supremacy of God rather than by the preaching 
of Jesus which would naturally follow. 
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When the Jews of Pisidian Antioch and Iconium 
had found whither Paul and Barnabas had gone, they 
followed them to Lystra. There Ahey incited the 
heathen population against them and a serious riot 
ensued, It is said that Paul was stoned; but this must 
mean not with the formality of a Jewish stoning, but 
pelted by the mob, and dragged out of the city as 
though he were dead (Acts xiv. 19). He, however, 
revived, re-éntered Lystra, and was able on the follow- 
ing day to stagt for Derbe. There he and Barnabas 
carried on a successful work among the people for 
some time, unmolested by their enemies, who appar- 
ently supposed that Paul, at any rate, was dead, 
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6 
Tur scantiness of his material is the chief difficulty 
of the historian of St. Paul’s career, and consequently 
what at first sight seems a britf and dull catalogue of 
events has often to be regarded as of significance, 
Three very matter-of-fact verses at the conglusion 
of the fourteengh chapter of Acts describe one of the 
major crises in the whole history of Christianity, 


‘And when they had preached the Gospel in that city 
(Derbe) and had made many disciples, they went back 
to Lystra, and to Tconium and Antioch, establishing the 
souls of the disciples, exhorting them to remain firm 
in the ffith and telfing them: “We must enter into 
God’s kingdom by many ,afflictions.” And having 

appointed elders for them in every church, they prayed 
with fasting and committed them to the care of the 
Lord in whom they had believed’ (Acts xiv, 21 - 23). 


It is not easy to account for the decision of the Apostles, 
not, as we might have expected, to go on from Derbe 
to Tarsus through the pass known as the Cilician Gates, 
and so to the Syrian Antioch, but to return eastward 
through the old scene of their labours, It required no 
small courage to go back to places from which they 
had been expelled and where their enemies would 
naturally have been on the watch for them, One reason 
why this journey could have been possible is, as has 
been suggested in the previous chapter, that the Jews 
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who had raised the tumult at Lystra may have believed 
that Paul had been killed, and therefore could give no 
further trouble, The visits to Lystra, *Iconium and 
Antioch must necessarily have been paid silently in 
order not to arouse the suspicion of the Jews, and 
therefore it is possible that the little comntunities 
or churches which Pauland Barnabas organized were 
composed, at least chiefly, of Gentile converts. As to 
what arrangements were made we must bt content to 
remaitt in ignorance. We do not evenaknow whether 
‘laying on of hands’ means appointmeitt or ordination, 
nor whether the elders corresponded to the rulers of the 
synagogue or not. All we can be sure of is that they 
were solemnly with prayer and fasting (¢f. Acts xiii. 2) 
entrusted with their duties, But the great step had 
been taken; and these little bodies of believers were 
the first-fruits of the subsequently world-embracing 
Church, i 

We have now to considar a most important question, 
namely, Paul’s idea of a Gentile Christian community, 
But before doing so it is necessary to state that there are 
several problems the solution of which must at least later 
be attempted. First there is one of chronology - How 
long did this mission last? From hints in Acts about 
evangelizing whole districts Paul and Barnabas must 
haye been some time in the Lycaonian country, Next 
one must ask who were the ‘Galatians’ whom Paul 
evangelized and to whom he subsequently wrote? 
Were they the people mentioned in Acts who lived 
within the limits of the Roman province of Galatia or 
the Gauls who dwelt to th$ north and gave their name 
to the country? Lastly, it is an open question whether 
this letter to the Galatians is the earliest of the Pauline 
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epistles and belongs to this period, or to a later time 
in the Apostl’s career+ 

But these poings can wait discussiqn till after we have 
investigated what Paul says in his Epistle to the Gala- 
tians and elsewhere on the subject of the Gentile mem- 
bers ofthe Christian Church. His opinion on this sub- 
ject is of supreme importances because his theological 
views come into prominence as he discusses it. 

Our first’step must be to try and imagine a church 
purely ales sg only members of Gentile birth being 
proselytes in the full sense of the term, i¢., Gentiles 
who had completely identified themselves with Judaism. 
When a Jew believed in Jesus as the Messiah and 

robably looked for Him to return almost immediately, 
fe would not naturally feel that he was free of all 
obligation to observe the Law, On the contrary, 
accepting it as he did as the revelation of God’s will, 
he would be more disposed to obey its precepts. Thus 
the typical primitive Jewisl# Christian was James the 
Just (4.¢., the righteous observer of the Law), the Lord’s 
brother. Till the day of his martyrdom in a time of the 
most intense religious and political excitement, he was 
held in intense reverence by the Jewish people, though, 
if, as many believed, the Epistle which bears his name 
be genuine, his brother was to him ‘Our Lord Jesus the 
Messiah.” This devotion to the Law and their con- 


1'The Roman province of Galatia stretched almoat across the peninsula 
of Asin Minor, and ingluded the cities visited by Paul and Barnabas. 
The date of the letter as well as its destination is disputed. It is unneces- 
sary here to discuss these obscure but interesting problems, when the 
question is Paul’s relation to the Gentile churches, 

7 Qur complete ignorance of thm circumstances under which the 
Epistle of James was written prevents a dogmatic declaration that it could 
not have been the work of the Lord’s brother. The Greek is polished, but 
at the same time the letter is full of reminiscences of the Sermon on the 
Mount, and of the homely illustrations in which Jesus Himself delighted, 
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stant attendance at the Temple accounts for the state- 
ment in Acts that the disciples had favour with all 
the people in Jgrusalem. It also accdunts for the 
number of priests who became ‘obedient to the faith’; 
and explains St. Peter’s words that he had never eaten 
anything that was ‘common or unclean’ (Acts x. 14). 
In short, the natural consequence of a Jew acknow- 
Iedging Jesus as the Hope of Israel was to make him 
more scrupulous in obeying the Law than the had ever 
been Before, 4 

But, with the success of the mission of Paul and 
Barnabas, the Gentiles were prepared to enter the 
Church, or new Israel of God, and the question was on 
what terms were they to be accepted as the servants of 
Jesus, Before going farther, we may review the situa- 
tion as it is described in Acts, At Jerusalem a church, 
or it may be called also a synagogue pf believers, pad been 
formed, first under the’ guidance of the T'welve, and 
later under that of Jamas the Lord’s brother. The 
members were strict Jews and were represented by 
devout priests and even by Pharisees. By baptizin 
Cornelius and his friends, Gentiles who wors ‘oped 
the God of Israel, Peter had extended the scope of the 
Gospel, but nothing farther in that direction is related 
as having been accomplished, The Hellenistic be- 
lievers in Jesus had been very active among their 
brethren and had converted many in Damascus, 
Palestine, Samaria, Syria, and Cilicia, and had estab- 
lished a strong centre in Antioch the metropolis of the 
East. Thence the missionaries had started for Cyprus 
and preached Jesus in the’synagogues throughout the 
island, When they had done this they crossed to Perga 
in Pamphylia, and pushed boldly across the mountains 
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to Antioch in Pisidia, There Paul and Barnabas 
found the Jews hostile but the Gentiles enthusiastic, 
and declared “that ‘henceforth they yvould turn to the 
Gentiles.’ ‘This aroused bitter resentment, and the 
Jews drove them to Lystra and Derbe in the wilds’ of 
Lycaohia. Wherever they went the Gentiles flocked 
to hear them, and instead of seturning to Syria by the 
direct route they deliberately, as has been indicated, 
braved the*risk of returning to the very cities where 
they had beengin constant danger of their lives ih order 
to found communities of Gentiles whom they had con- 
verted. Finally, they reached the Syrian Antioch to 
announce the great and unexpected success of their 
mission, and their conviction that Christianity could 
become a Gentile and not an exclusively Jewish re- 
ligion, Bearing this in mind we are able to realize the 
way in which this new conception of the belief in Jesus 
influenced St, Paul and how he became pre-eminently 
the Apostle of the Gentiles, « 

It is insefating to observe that, according to his 
own account, Paul embarked on the great enterprise of 
his life after deliberation! He retired for some time 
to Arabia. It was three years before he went off to 
Jerusalem, and he then appears to have betaken him- 
self to Syria and Cilicia k al, i. 167). According to 
Acts, he was living in his native city of Tarsus when 
Barnabas summoned him to Antioch, There he was 
recognized as a Christian ‘prophet,’ that is, as a man 
through whom God’s spirit spoke to the Church 
(Acts xiii, 1), For long he was content to play a 
secondaty part under Bafnabas. At last at Paphos 


1 ¥or the complicated questions of Paul’s visits to Jerusalem, see 
Beginnings, vol, ii, p. 153ff, The reader must bear in mind what has been 
said in Chapter VI of this work, 
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Paul is said to have been ‘filled with the Spirit,’ 
the false prophet was rebuked, and the Proconsul 
converted by him. From this time ,his leadership is 
unquestioned, 

The success of his labours among the Gentiles now 
confirmed Paul's conviction that he was an instrument 
in the hands of God andthat his duty was to act under 
the guidance of the Divine Spirit, His conyersion was 
not in any sense the work of man: he owed nothing to 
any human agency. Jesus had appea%ed to him in 

erson and still was directing his every action, He 
footed to no man for direction but to God alone, and 
he felt himself as truly an Apostle as thost who had 
lived with Jesus during His ministry on earth. Paul 
was convinced that God had given him a special spheré 
of work, and no mortal should interfere with him so 
long as God’s Spirit was his guide. This helps to 
account for the fact that Paul persistently maintained 
that he had never learned his interpretation of the 
living Jesus from the earlier disciples, and owed nothing 
to them, but all to direct communication with the 
Lord. Yet in Acts he is represented as maintainin 
friendly relation with his predecessors in the Gospel, 
and even with James. This is, I think, accounted for, 
if weremember the character of the Apostle, who com- 
bined with a firm belief in his inspiration from God a 

reat delicacy in respect to the feelings of others. 

hus there was little or no inconsistency in his main- 
taining his complete independence of the Church of 
Jerusalem, and yet, where principles were not at stake, 
displaying a desire to coals to its wishes and assist 
its members. Moreover, so far as he was personally 
concerned, except that he ate in company with his 
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Gentile converts, he appears to have felt bound to-~ 
observe the Law. 

There was evidently a section of Jewish believers in 
Jesus to whom Paul’s teaching was as distasteful as it 
was to orthodox Jews. No sooner did he establish a 
church‘in Galatia, than representatives of this party 
visited it in order to undo his work. ‘They tried to per- 
suade the new converts that, if they would really follow 
Jesus, they faust, like the Master, observe the Law. It 
was averred indpnsistent to accept Him as the Messiah 
and refuse to conform to the Law of Israel. Till they 
did so, till they accepted circumcision and the obliga- 
tion of obstrving the Law, they were no better than 
those Gentiles who professed to worship God without 
joining the nation of Israel. In fact, they were like 
some people who whilst professing to admire the 
Catholice Church amd to enjoy its services, decline 
openly to join it. y 

eNow Paul was convinced that the world at large 
was invited to come freely to Christ’s salvation, not as 
Jews, but as human beings. This he held was the will 
of God communicated directly to him, 

The Galatians having accepted Jesus were much 
influenced by this Judaic teaching, which was antagon- 
istic to the whole spirit of Paul’s message to them, and 
he addressed to them a letter explaining his position, 


‘As an apostle with a direct commission from Jesus 
Christ, I, Paul, and the brethren who are with me send 
you greeting’ (Gal, i, 1 - 2). 


“Why have you suddenly accepted a different gospel 
from what I preached to you? For this is what you have 
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sreally done in accepting the injunction to conform to 
Judaism’ (Gal. i, 6). 


‘My gospel is not a human one, no man taught it me. 
L received it direct by a revelation from God about Jesus 
Christ, The facts of my life prove it. I was a bitter 
persecutor of the church till God revealed his Son in 
me, When I was converted to him, I never,so much as 
saw Peter (or Cephas—the readings differ) for three 
years, and then only for a few days. Then I went to 
Syria and Cilicia and for fourteen years the churches 
of Judea did not so much as see me till I went to 
Jerusalem with Barnabas’ (Gal. i, 11-24 iil). 


It is well to repeat that the chronological question 
need not trouble us here, Paul’s object being to show 
that he could not have received his interpretation of 
Jesus from the original disciples. 

The next point to deserve attention is that there was , 
an agreement at Jerusalem that Paul was to go among 
the Gentiles and Peter among the Jews; after this the 
two, with Barnabas, repaired to Antioch. ‘To quote the 
Apostle’s words: 


‘But when Cephas came to Antioch I opposed him 
openly, because he was manifestly in the wrong. For 
he habitually ate with the Gentile believers till some of 
James’ friends arrived, But when they had come ke . 
began to draw back and hold himself aloof from us, ' 
because he was afraid of offending the advocates of 
circumcision, Arid the rest of the Jewish believers 
showed the same lack of frankness, and even Barnabas 
shared in their want of candour. But when I saw that 
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they were not walking honestly as the gospel teaches, I 
said to Peter ig the presence of them all: How can you, 
a born Jew, force the-Gentiles to become Jews, when 
you yourself (by eating with them) are living as.a 
Gentile?’ (Gal, ii, 11 — 14). 

This" passage throws much light on the attitude of 
the Jewish to the Gentile believers when the Gospel 
was being carried outside the pale of Israel. We notice 
that the great question seems to have been whether 
Christianity cotild break down the barrier which the 
Jew had hitherto interposed between himself and the 
Gentile, by refusing to join in a common meal. Jesus 
had been aécused of ‘receiving sinners and eating with 
them’ (Luke xv. 2). Peter, when he converted Cor- 
nelius had to answer the charge made by the stricter 
Jewish brethren that he had eaten with uncircumcised 
men (Aots xi. 3), Eating with Gentiles, or eyen with 
lax observers of the Law (publicans and sinners) was 
ineompatible with strict Judaism; for to do so was to 

“enter into communion with them. If, however, the 
Jewish believers refused to eat with their Gentile 
brethren, they virtually could have no fellowship with 
them, with the inevitable result that in the same place 
there would be two churches, a Jewish and a Gentile, 
and all real unity in Christ would be impossible, It 
swould appear that at Antioch the friends of are were 
ready to consent that the Gentiles should be admitted 
to share in the salvation brought by Christ by receiving 
Baptism, but that they should not be allowed to asso- 
ciate with the Jewish believers unless they were cir- 
cumcised and became, as proselytes, members of the 

‘ Israelite nation, and thus alone able to enter into full 

» communion with the original disciples of the Master. 
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Peter was not prepared to go so far as this, but was 
ready to avoid scandal by a temporary gompromise, as 
was Barnabas who had joined thg Church almost 
immediately after the Resurrection, But to Paul the 
duty of accepting every baptized Christian as a brother, 
to refuse to cat with whom was to be absolutelf untrue 
to the whole spirit of the Gospel, was not only a matter 
of principle, but, as he firmly believed, had been 
plainly revealed to him by God. Henceforward Jews 
and Gentiles who accepted Christ mustform one body, 
and this inevitably Ted in the end to separation from 
the synagogue. The arguments by which St, Paul 
sustained and justified his principle ate naturally 
interesting and important, but of infinitely less value 
than the principle for which he was contending, He 
has to explain how it is that the Law can be so far dis- 
regarded as to make fellowship between Jew and 
Gentile possible, and in this endeavour he states for 
what purpose Christ’s coming into the world was de- 
signed, and in so doing he raises questions about the” 
relationship of man to God, which are, and must always 
be, a cause of difficulty to the human mind, 

The end and object of God’s sending His Son was 
that in Him man should be brought into a right rela~ 
tionship with his Maker. The entire human race, 
Jew and Gentile, had gone astray in rebellion against- 
God; and the natural infirmity of man prevented his 
return to obedience. Christ alona had made this 
possible by reconciling man to God and thereby . 
enabling us to enter into fellowship with the Creator! 
This is the meaning of ‘jistification.’ But how could 
this come about? How could God accept sinful man 
as His son? The obvious answer was that a merciful 
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God would receive with love any man who did His will 
as it was revealed in the Law He had given him through 
Moses; and if this were possible there was no real 
necessity for a Christ. As, however, it was not possible 
to keep the whole Law perfectly, owing to the imper- 
fection“of man’s nature, it was necessary to find as an 
alternative the acknowledgment of Jesus as the Christ 
by Whom alone we are brought to God. This view is 
stated in th€ argument following Paul’s rebuke tg Peter 
‘for withdrawiitg from the Gentiles. 


‘We who are Jews by birth and for this reason are 
not Offenders against God as the Gentiles are, knowing 
that man is not justified by performing the commands 
of the law, seek that we ma: te justified by faith in him, 
and not by the works of the law. 

‘But if we (Jews) in seeking justification in Christ, 
find ourselves, like the Gentiles, to be offenders against 
God, can we say Christ made us sinners? It is only, if 
I rebuild what I destroyed (é,¢., my trust to be saved by 
the law), that I prove myself to be a transgressor. 

‘This is, however, in my condition, I through the 
law died to law that I might live to God. I have shared 
in the death of Christ on the cross, What is now alive 
in me is not myself, but Christ living in me, As far 
as I live in the flesh I live in my faith in the Son of 
God who loved me and gave himself for me. I am not 
making nothing of God's grace: all I say is this: If 
justification comes through the law, Christ died to no 
purpose’ (Gal, ii, 15-21). 


Rightly to understand the full meaning of the 
Apostle it would be necessary to compare the above 
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with all he says elsewhere on the subject, Here it 
appears desirable to confine ourselves tq his immediate 
object in writing thus to the Galatians. 

It is to justify the establishment of churches in 
which Jews and Gentiles can unite in Christian brother- 
hood, This could not be possible if the Jews remained 
apart because of a loyalty to the Mosaic Law which 
prevented them from associating (eating with) the 
uncircumcised. Nor would it improve matters to insist 
that 4ll believers in Jesus should accept circumcision, 
for then many Gentiles would necessarily be excluded, 
The Church would continue to be an association of Jews 
and proselytes, and the circumcised Gentiles would be 
liable to think little of Jesus in comparison with the Law 
they were called upon to fulfil, , 

In combatting this we must never forget that Paul, 
believed himeclf to be directly igspired by God, and 
that he realized that *the Law, which elsewhere he 
describes as ‘holy, just and, good,’ could not restore man 
to fellowship with God, Not so much because the pre-* 
cepts were burdensome, but that it was on account of 
human weakness (i,¢., the flesh), powerless to save, 
Only Christ could do this; and Paul’s personal experi- 
ence had taught him that it was solely by identifying 
himself with the death and risen life of his Master that 
he could really live. 

This is the keynote of the system, which Paul main- 
tains through his Epistles in every, period of his life, 
The practical outcome of it was that the Christian 
Church from henceforth consistently maintained the 
essential unity in Christ of all who enter it. It remains 
for us to inquire how the results of this important con- 
viction were secured, 
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Tue visits to Jerusalem recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostlés and in the letters of St. Paul are a cause of no 
little perplexity. As, however, it seems advisable here 
not to entet.into a long discussion of the subject, and 
to abstain from enumerating the different theories re- 
garding the apparently contradictory statements, it is 
sufficient here to mention the different occasions on 
which Paul went there and to inquire how far the 
material af our disposal contributes to explain the 
recognition of the Gentile Christians by the Mother 
hurch, 

According to Acts Paul visited Jerusalem between 
his conversion and the so-called Council of Jerusalem 
on the following occasions: 

ft ° 


I, Paul went straight to Jerusalem from Damascus 
after his escape from the Jews and was brought into 
the assembly of the Apostles there by Barnabas. His 

reaching provoked the Hellenists to plot against his 
life and he had to flee to Tarsus (Acts ix. 26 - 30). 


II. When the prophet Agabus had predicted a 
famine, contributions to the brethren at Jerusalem 
were sent from Antioch by the hands of Barnabas and 
Saul (Acts xi. 28 - 30)#4 


ig . 
Ill, After their success in converting the Gentiles, 


JIf the correct reading in Acts xii, 25 is to Jerusalem, another visit 
must be assumed, 
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Paul and Barnabas went to Jerusalem to discuss the 
terms on which they were to be admitted (Acts xv.). 


“Writing to the Galatians Paul mentions two visits: 


1. Three years after his conversion and visit to 
Arabia to see Cephas; but he was only at Jerusalem 
fourteen days (Gal, i, 17, 18). 

a 

2, Fourteen years later, in company with Barnabas, 
owing to a special revelation from God. On this occa- 
sion there was evidently a sharp controversy (a) as to 
whether Titus, 2 Gentile (Greek) by birth*should or 
should not be circumcised; (4) with the ‘false brethren’ 
to whom Paul and Barnabas refused to concede any* 
thing, because they grudged the freedom of the 
Gentiles. Finally an agreement was arrived af; Peter 
was to go among the Jéws (the ‘Circumcision’), and 
Paul among the Gentilesa Paul and Barnabas weye 
further asked to help the poor Christians of Jerusalem, 
and speaking for himseit Paul says, ‘this very thing 
I was desitous to do’ (Gal. ii, 1f7.), 


Of course the question is how these statements can 
be reconciled, and whether the visits to Jerusalem 
according to Acts can be identified with those men- 
tioned in Galatians? In other words, is the second visit 
in Galatians identical with the third ip Acts, or are the 
‘accounts so different as to make it impossible that the 
same event is described? Is it not also conceivable that 
the Galatian visit is the s€me as the second one re- 
corded in Acts? These and other points, such as 
whether Titus was circumcised or not, are interesting 
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and have been keenly debated, but what is important 
is the signifigance of the agreement as it is related in 
Acts xv, especially as the order of events and the de- 
termination as to the exact nature of the facts can only 
be based on conjectures which, however ingenious, 
leave ‘us little wiser than we were before. 

Assuming for the moment that Acts xv and Galatians 
ii refer to the same circumstances, we may reasonably 
maintain that if St, Paul’s version is preferable because 
it is the testithony of one who took an active part, that 
in Acts is, though later, much less biased. To take but 
one sentence in each, The opponents of the Apostle 
‘are false brethren unawares brought in’ etc., whereas in 
Acts they are described as Pharisees who accepted Jesus 

“or ‘certain of the sect of the Pharisees which believed.’ 

Paul and Barnabas were enthusiastically received 
by the Christians of Antioch, who rejoiced at a door of 
faith being opened to Gentiles as well as Jews, But 
the harmony was soon disturbed by the arrival of re- 
presentatives from the Church at Jerusalem who in- 
sisted that the converts must be circumcised and 
observe the Law. The controversy disturbed the com- 
munity at Antioch and perhaps at the instigation of the 
delegates from Jerusalem it was decided to send a de- 
putation there headed by Paul and Barnabas (Acts 
XV. 2). 

T Ms we are brought to the famous Apostolic 
Council of Jerusglem with all its perplexing difficulties, 
regarding its identity with the conference between 
Paul and the older Apostles, its decree, and the silence 
which St, Paul observes abOut it, in those Epistles which 
deal with the subject of associating with the Gentiles. 

But whatever opinion may be held of the account in 
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Acts, whether it be a description of an actual confer- 
ence or not, there can be no question that it gives the 
author’s view of an understanding actually arrived at 
between the parent Church of Jerusalem and the newer 
and more extended Christian communities, namely, 
that the Gentiles should be admitted on condition that 
they were not allowed to offend the perfectly legitimate 
prejudices of Jewish believers. The debate is given 
with much brevity, but at the same time in sitch a way as 
to leave a lasting impression on the mind of the reader, 

Before the conference met formally, there were evi- 
dently preliminary meetings in which Paul and Bar- 
nabas explained what they had accomplished. The 
Pharisaic believers insisted on the Gentile converts 
being circumcised, and when the Apostles and elders 
met to come to 4 final decision there was, we are in- 
formed, a very warm controversy, But at last there 
was silence and Peter spoke, as one version says, ‘in the 
spirit.’ ) ” 

It is impossible to read the very condensed account of 
what was said by Peter and James without recognizing 
the skill with which their words are reported or com- 
posed. Peter’s argument is alike characteristic of this 
Apostle, and hy no means what one might have ex- 
pected Paul to haye advanced. It also helps to explain 
the motives which actuated Peter on the occasion of 
the dispute with Paul as related in Galatians, 

Peter reminds his audience that he was the fitst of 
the apostles to bring the Gospel to the Gentiles; and 
that God proved that there was no distinction between 
Jew and Gentile by giving®the gift of the Holy Spirit 
to uncircumcised converts. It was by their faith that 
their hearts were cleansed, and not by an outward act 
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of circumcision. It was not, therefore, right to impose 
the yoke (of the Law) upon the Gentiles which ‘neither 
our fathers nor we were able to bear’ (Acts xv. 7 - 10), 

This is not Paul's view of the Law. To him it was 
not an intolerable yoke, but something which had no 
power to save fallen humanity, and therefore should 
not be imposed on the Gentiles lest it should come 
between them and Christ. In a word, the argument of 
Peter is ofie of loving expediency, whereas with Paul 
the non-observance of the Law by the Gentiles was a 
matter of principle. The words of Peter evidently im- | 
pressed the disputants and they listened in solemn 
silence tot Barnabas and Paul ~ note the order, for at 
Jerusalem Barnabas represented the Christianity of 
“Antioch—as they told of the miracles which had 
attended their success among the Gentiles, 

When they had finished, James, the Lord’s brother, 
summed up the discussion in characteristic fashion, 
Klis argument is rabbinicak Asa strict observer of the 
Law, he justifies his opinion by an appeal to prophecy, 


Hear me, my brethren: Symeon (he calls Peter by 
his Hebrew name) hath declared how God first visited 
the Gentiles to take out of them a people for his name, 
And this agrees with the words of the prophets (ie. 
Amos), who foretold that God would restore the fallen 
tent of David, that the rest of men might seek the Lord, 
even all the Gentiles who are called by his name, It 
is the oracle of God who makes this known from of 
old’ (Acts xv. 13 - 18). 


This was well calculated to appeal to such an audi- 
ence as that of the believers in Jerusalem. To them the 
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argument from prophecy would be conclusive, and 
the restoration of the house of David, of which James 
was a member, would appeal to the Pharisees present, 
who, as we know from their Psalms, regarded Dayid as 
the true representative of Israel, rather than the 
priestly caste then in power. The descendant of the 
great king was to them surely the Messiah who would 
bring the Gentiles under the sovereignty of God. 
Hence all would be ready to accept the decision of 
James who acknowledged him to be of David’s house 
‘and lineage. q 
The decision of James and the letter in which it is 
embodied appears in two forms in different groups of 
texts of the New Testament, which are here given in 
parallel columns. 


Tent of the Oldest MS. Western Text (so-galled) 
‘Therefore I decide not which differs materially 
to give needless trouble to from the familiar text of 
the Gentiles who are turn- Acts, 
ing to God, but to enjoin 
them to keep themselves 
from the polishes of the 
idols (é¢., the idols which 
pollute men) and fornica- 
tion and that which is 
strangled and blood. For omit ‘that which is stran- 
Moses has from of old gled’ add after ‘blood’ 
those who proclaim himin ‘And whatsoever men 
the eyusecguee in every would not wish to be 
city, being read on every *done to themselves, do 
Sabbath day’ (Acts xv. ye not to others,’ 


19-21). 


ny 
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In the letter the decision is given thus: 


‘For it has Seemed good 
to the Holy Sprit and to 
us to lay upon you no 
further burthen than these 
necessaty ones—to keep 
yourselves from the pollu- 
tions of idels, and things 
strangled and fornication 
and blood from which if /ast clause ‘Keeping your- 
you guard yourselves you selves from these do well, 
will do well, Farewell’ being borne onward by the 
(Acts xv. 28, 29), Holy Spirit. Farewell 


‘The general meaning of the decision is evident. The 
Gentile converts may be recognized provided they 
do not flout the susceptibilities of their Jewish brethren. 
Living, as all Gentiles did, under a system which made 
cumplianes in some sort with the impurities of the 
popular religion inevitable, they must be very careful 
not to be contaminated Ne them, But the question 
raised by the variety in the reading is this. In the 
generally accepted version, besides the ‘pollutions of 
idols’ (which occur in both) three things are to be 
avoided; ‘fornication, things strangled (.e,, animals 
killed in a way prohibited by the Law) and blood,’ 
which is forbidden to be eaten in God’s command to 
Noah, and therefare to all Noah’s descendants includ- 
ing the Gentiles, The difficulty here is the mixture of 
a serious moral offence, fornication, with the two ritual 
ones of eating things strangled and tasting blood,t 


1A discussion of this difficult decree is to be found in Lake’s Harlier 
Epistles of St, Paul, p. 40. 
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This was felt by the writer of the Western Text, 
if that be a revision, who left out the difficult words 
‘things strangled’ and added the Golden Rule ‘to do 
as we would be done by.’ The precepPis then, not to 
offend the Jewish believers by violating a food law, but 
a moral one, to avoid idolatry, fornication and myrder. 
But under any circumstances the observance of the 
Law prohibiting eating food ceremonially unclean was 
very Important in the eyes of the Jews, as will be seen 
when We come to realize the difficulties raised in St. 
Paul’s Epistles. 

At any rate, this Council of Jerusalerh marks an 
important crisis in the history of the Church, The 
Gentile Christians were formally recognized by the 
Mother Church and thus far the work of Paul and: 
Barnabas was endorsed with its approval. The scene 
now shifts to Antioch, where the leaders of Gentile 
Christianity met the delegates from Jerusalem to con- 
cert further plans for the cayrying out of the Apostolig 
Decree, 

“The letter from ‘James and the brethren’ was 
entrusted to two prominent members of the com- 
munity at Jerusalem, Judas, called Barsabbas, and 
Silas, The letter itself was addressed to the brethren 
in Antioch, Syria and Cilicia, and not to the churches 
which Paul and Barnabas had founded, and was evi- 
dently intended to assure the Jewish Christians in those 
places that future missionary labours could be con- 
ducted on lines from which any misapprehensions 
might be impossible. This may be one reason for Paul 
never alluding to the ‘decres’ in any of the letters re- 
ferring to the question of eating food condemned by 
law or tradition. It is to be observed that Judas and 
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Silas, not Paul and Barnabas, were entrusted with the 
letter, as thoygh the Church of Jerusalem was resolved 
that its own representatives should officially sanction 
the work of the"two great missionaries to the Gentiles. 

Judas and Silas were evidently very important 
persons, acknowledged as prophets by the Church, 
From what is related Judas seems to have represented 
the stricter party; for, having discharged his mission, 
he returneél to Jerusalem. Not so Silas, who seems to 
have been completely won over to Paul’s view" of the 
future of the Gospel. This is the first ‘conspicuous 
example of the powerful influence of the Apostle over 
his friends; and it is evident from the too brief state- 
ment in Acts that in Silas he had gained an enthusiastic 
colleague,’ who was prepared to surrender all his pre- 
judices as a member of the original community of 
Jewish pelievers in order loyally to range himself with 
Paul as an evangelist of the Gentiles, His name 
appears in the two Epistlgs to Thessalonica, each of 
which bears the superscription of Paul, Silvanus 
(i.e Silas) and Timothy. Not so Barnabas, Putting 
together what we learn from Galatians with the story 
in Acts, we may, I think, imagine that he was a man 
beloved for his goodness, respected for his liberality, 
whose courage and devotion were beyond question, 
but whose temper was conciliatory, and unable to carry 
him forward to the logical outcome of the principles 
arrived at by Paul. He judged the conduct of John 
Mark in leaving the work at Perga more charitably 
than did his colleague and desired to keep him as his 
companion. He agreed weth Peter that it was impru- 
dent to offend the representatives of the original Church 
with which he had been so intimately acquainted by. 
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openly joining the Gentile community at Antioch. 
Paul evidently felt his defection bitterly ‘Even Bar- 
nabas,’ he writes to the Galatians, ‘was,carried away by 
their dissimulation,’ i¢., ‘of those who came from 
James’ (Gal. ii. 13). Acts admits that the quarrel about 
taking Mark was a bitter one (Acts xv. 39), But 
though, so far as we know, Paul and Barnabas ceased 
to work together, Paul never apparently lost his esteem 
for Barnabas, and regarded Mark with affection 
(1 Cor. ix. 6; Col. iv. 10; 2 Tim, iv. 11), It is painful 
* to record the disputes among these good yen, but the 
very fact they are recorded, is a proof that the story we 
have is a genuine account of actual events, The details 
may be confused and there may be discrepancies, but, 
~the fact that Paul and Barnabas worked in complete 
harmony up to a point and then parted company is too 
natural to have been invented, + ° 
Before taking leave of the gentle Barnabas, it is well 
to mention that a very earlye Christian document bears 
his name, and appears in one of the ancient Greek 
manuscripts of the Bible as Scripture. Upon the whole, 
‘the evidence for its being the work of Barnabas is as 
“good as that in favour of several books of the New 
‘estament whose authorship is questioned, It is its 
marked inferiority to any work accepted as Scripture 
“which led the Church to reject it The ‘Epistle of 
Barnabas’ is a moral treatise, beginning with a descrip- 
tion of the Two Ways; one of life, the other of death, 
and continuing with a long argument against Judaism 
as perverse as it is ingenious, At an early date the 
-‘pistle to the Hebrews,’ offe of the most beautifully” 


+ 
fit is generally agreed that the letter of ‘Barnabas’ is comparatively 
late and cannot be genuine, 
14.6 K 
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expressed books in New Testament, with its doctrine 
of the hum#én nature and the eternal priesthood of 
Christ, was by gome ascribed to Barnabas, 

Peter appears to have influenced Barnabas in is 
refusal to go as far as Paul wished, and he too is lost 
to sight, at least so far as the New Testament is con- 
cerned, but for allusions to him in the Pauline Epistles. 
Henceforyard we have to trace his career in the tradi- 
tion of the Church and in the early apocryphal writings, 
though there is no sctiptural authority to support his . 
connection avith the Roman Church. If the so-called 
‘First Epistle of Peter’ is his, his teaching among the 
Gentiles ‘resembled that of Paul with characteristic 

_ differences, The fact of his close personal relationship 
to the Master during His earthly career gave Peter 
much authority among Christians and accounts for 
the honour in which his memory was held; but his 
disappearance from Acts after the Council of Jerusalem 
Jeaves Paul’s the one commanding figure in the history 
of early Christianity. Apparently John Mark was later 
on good terms with Paul; but it is perhaps allowable to - 
suggest that he definitely attached himeelf to Peter after 
the conferences at Jerusalem and Antioch, and this 
accounts for the tradition that he wrote his Gospel 
under the guidance of St, Peter, 

There remains James, who appears once more in 
Acts on the occasion of Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem, 
and it was by his advice that Paul paid the expenses 
necessary for the discharge of a vow taken by some 
Jewish Christians (Acts xxi. 23-24), On this occasion 
he evidently desired to Gear Paul from the suspicion 
that he was disloyal to the Law, and there is no sug- 
gestion that the feeling between the two was other 
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than friendly. According to Christian tradition as well 
as Josephus, James was highly honouted by pious 
Jews in Jerusalem, by whom his mastyrdom was re- 
garded as a grievous crime. In a word, all the chief 
actors in the story of the Council of Jerusalem and 
what followed immediately afterwards seem t6 have 
each gone his own way, and yet to have held one 
another in mutual respect. ’ 


‘And Bagnabas took Mark and sailed to Cyprus. 
But Paul chose Silas and went forth, being committed 
to the grace of the Lord by the brethren’ (Acts xv, 39 - 


40). 


Thus ends the first chapter of the story of the 
Christian activity of St. Paul. From henceforward his 
position was assured and he carried out his work in 
accordance with his own ideas, persuaded that he was 
doing so under the direct guidance of his Master. 
For some years he had been content to take a subord- 
inate position and to defer to those who had been before 
him in Christ. Now he felt free to continue the work, 
the greatness of which he was assured, in his own way. 
He began to gather round him a devoted company 
of friends to assist him in those missionary labours 
which gave him immortal fame. These it will be our 
duty to relate, and also to endeavour to explain the 
spiritual experiences, amid which he developed his 
doctrine of the dealings of God to man and of the 
place of Jesus Christ in the life of the believer. 
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al 
Sr, Pavi’s separation from Barnabas has been repre- 
sented* as an ungenerous act because Barnabas had 
undoubtedly been his first friend, when, after his 
conversion, Paul tried in vain to join himself to 
the company of the Apostles at Jerusalem. ‘To say 
that Paul showed himself ungrateful to his former 
colleague by, choosing other associates is not only to 
do him an injustice, but totally to misapprehend the 
situation. "In great enterprises gratitude may become a 
serious fault. A general, a statesman, or any one who 
is in a place of danger and responsibility may be guilty 
of a positive crime if he commits an important charge 
to an unfit person, ¢o whom he is bound by claims of 
gratitude. And Paul must have felt that, when he 
embarked on his second missionary journey, he was 
undertaking a work of such far-reaching importance 
that nothing could -be allowed to impede it, Sincerely 
attached as he must have been to Barnabas, he felt he 
was not the colleague with whom he could continue 
to work. Moreover, he believed that he was acting 
under the direct guidance of God, As he told the 
Galatians, he had gone to debate with the older Apostles 
at Jerusalem ‘by revelation.’ Later the ‘spirit of Jesus,’ 
as will be seen, directed his mission on its journey. 
Tn choosing Silas as his companion he was doubtless 
acting under the belief that what he did was God’s will, 
and he returned to the scéhe of his former preaching 


2 Renan accused Paul of ‘gross ingratitude’; but he offers much the 
same excuse for him as above (Pau!, Chapter V). 
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with an evident determination to carry his message 
as widely afield as God would permit him, Rightly to 
understand the story of this adventuyyous mission as 
told in Acts, it is necessary to go over it as briefly 
related in. nine verses in which something has to be 
supplied in order to appreciate the fact that ntuch is 
implied in what a casual reader might pronounce only 
a dry record of events, 

Paul, having chosen Silas as his comfanion, left 
Antioch to yisit the Churches of Syria (Acts xv. 40-41). 
probably those to which he and Barnabas had announced 
the conversion of the Gentiles (Acts xv. 3): ‘Then 
the two entered Cilicia, and possibly went" to Paul’s 
native Tarsus. Thence they came into the Roman 
province of Galatia, which included the district of 
Lycaonia where they had met with so much, success in 
the past, At Lystra Paul chose a third companion, 
a young Gentile named Timothy, whose mother was a 
devout Jewess. In order not to give needless offence to 
the Jewish converts by selecting a Greek to assist in 
preaching the Gospel, Paul took, what seems in view of 
some of his utterances, the strange step of circumcising 
Timothy, thus making him in the fullest sense a Jew 
bound to obey the Law. On their journey the preachers 
are said to have promulgated the decree made at 
Jerusalem by the Apostles and elders. Thus far the 
mission was a success, and the churches increased in 
number dajly (Acts xvi. 4-5). . 

But then a change came. Paul and his friends passed 
through what was called the Phrygian Galatian country, 
were forbidden by the Spiri¥ to enter the Roman pro- 
vince of Asia, travelled in apparent silence as to their 
message through the northern part known as Mysia 
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and tried to visit the great province of Bithynia on the 
coast of the Black Sea, but were not allowed to do so 
by the Spirit of Jesus. Thus they had no alternative 
but go to the northwest coast of the peninsula of Agia 
Minor to Troas where had stood the famous city of 
Troy (Acts xvi. 6-8). 

In parting with Barnabas Paul had determined to 
carry on his mission on independent lines. It may be 
presumed rhat the decree of the Church of Jerusalem 
could be interpreted as allowing the Gentiles’ to be 
baptized without accepting circumcision, whilst en-' 
couraging those who desired to enter completely into 
the nation of Israel to do so, In other words a man 
might be a Gentile Christian, but the better way for 
“him was also to accept Judaism. It might certainly be 
argued that it would be wiser to break altogether with 
his olde associations by becoming a Jew, and thus be 
safeguarded against all inducements to relapse into 
heathenism, This at the tume was probably the view of 
Peter, and even of Barnabas. 

But Paul was of a different opinion. He did not 
desire the Jewish believers to emancipate themselves 
from the Law, and he himself observed it all his life. 
He never renounced his ancestral obligations in order 
to become the head of the new sect, but he considered 
that, when the Gentiles were free to enter the Church 
as such, they ought not to become Jews, because by so 
doing they might cease to regard Christ as the only 
Saviour, and regard the Mosaic Law as powerful a 
means of deliverance from sin as the Lord Himself, 
This as will hereafter be"shown was the principle on 
which he carried on his work, and his reasons for 
adopting this course demand careful attention. 
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Was he then inconsistent in circumcising Timothy 
the son of a Gentile father? Possibly at alater time he 
would not have done so, but under the circumstances 
hg may have felt that he would have ruihed all prospects 
of success,among the Jews had he taken a Gentile as his 
assistant. At any rate, the narrative implies that his 
success in the churches he had thus founded was con- 
siderable. But on leaving the scene of his former 
labours, Paul, Silas and Timothy must have met with 
furiow8 opposition, and wherever they went they were 
forbidden by God or by ‘the spirit of esus’ (Acts 
xvi. 7) from preaching the Word, 

The words of Acts must not be taken as the expres- 
sion of conventional piety, but must be interpreted as 
the actual spiritual experiences of Paul and Silas, who 
believed that they were under the direct inspiration of 
God, without Whose aid they could undertake po work 
of evangelization. Still, this does not mean that there 
were no outward indicatiops that preaching in Agja 
Minor was impracticable. As the peculiar nature of 
their mission to the Gentiles became known, the news 
spread from city to city like wildfire. It was the same 
whichever way they turned, The Jewish communities 
were up in arms against them, ahd even in far-off 
Bithynia they could not obtain a hearing. This is the 
more remarkable because the peninsula later became 
the great stronghold of early Christianity, and most of 
the important apostolic and sub-apostolic characters 
are connected with it. St. John is associated with 
Ephesus, St. Philip with Hierapolis, the book of 
Revelation is addressed to Abe seven churches of Asia, 
St. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, writes four of his 
letters to the Christian Churches of that province — 
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Bithynia is one of the first places where a persecution of 
the Christiane has left a definite record in the corres- 
pondence of Pliny the Younger. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that the First Epistle of St, Peter, one of the 
most widely accepted early documents of the, primitive 
age, is addressed to the different provinces of Asia 
Minof, 

But the name of Paul, whether in genuine documents 
ot in legeng — except in the story of Thecla at Iconium 
above mentioned — hardly ever occurs in connection 
with the early Churches of Asia Minor, if we except 
Ephesus. True, he sent a letter to the Colossians and 
ordered it’to be read at Laodicea; but he implies that 
they had never seen him (Col. ii. 1). It seems, there- 
fore, that even when he lived and laboured at Ephesus 
on the coast, and even when he travelled through the 
Asian provinces, Paul was never able to accomplish 
any successful missionary work even amid the scenes 
of his early triumphs. Why he was so effectually kept 
out of Asia Minor is a question which needs con- 
sideration. 

I believe the clue is found in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, ‘Who these Galatians were and when Paul 
wrote to them is one of the most debatable points in 
the history of the Early Church. 

In the third century 3.c, a northern tribe of Galati or 
Gauls, the name is identical, invaded Asia Minor and 
conquered a large district in the interior: later they had 
been subdued by the Romans, and at this time were 
confined within a district the three chief towns of which 
were Ancyra, Pessinus andt‘Tavium. In some respects 
they resembled the ancient inhabitants of the High- 
lands of Scotland, especially in their manner of fighting. 
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Strabo says they fought ‘naked’ with long swords; and 
it was customary for the Highlanders, down to the 
Eighteenth Century to throw aside their plaids when 
they charged, and to rush defencele&s upon the foe, 
trusting tp their activity and formidable swords. Like 
the Highlanders, the Galatians were divided into clans 
at constant war with one another and their tribal rivalry 
was often greater than their national patriotism. 

After allowing the Galatians to be? ruled by 
kings*under Roman control, the imperial government 
created a great province of Galatia in the centre of 
Asia Minor, including various races, the fal Galatians, 
Phrygians, Lycaonians and others. ‘I'he Galatians to 
whom the Epistle is addressed may either have been 
the inhabitants of Lystra, Derbe, and Iconium, whom 
Paul and Barnabus had evangelized—this is the 
South Galatian theory — or the genuine Galatians who 
lived in the North. EHithér, therefore, St. Paul wrote to 
his older converts, whom, 4s living in the province, he 
might with propriety call Galatians, or he made an 
unrecorded journey into a northern district, and had 
been warmly welcomed by the enthusiastic but prover- 
bially fickle Gauls; and as he and Barnabas had fled 
from persecution from Iconium to Lystra and Derbe 
and the wilds of Lycaonia, so, when he was accom- 
panied by Silas, the mission may have been driven into 
the country of the Galatians proper 

All these theories are problematical; what hap- 
pened is more certain. ‘The Jews, Whether accepting 
Christ or not, united in opposition to Paul throughout 
Asia Minor, which can bevaccounted for by the fact 


1 The South Galatian theory is now generally accepted; but, in view of 
the difficulties Paul and Silas encountered in Asin Minor, I think some- 
thing may be still said for their having gone among the native Galatians. 
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taat there was as yet no hostility in the belief in Jesus 
as the Messigh. The Jews of this age were active 
propagandists, and if a belief in Jesus brought more 
proselytes they “were not likely to quarrel with: it, 
But when men like Paul, Silas and Timothy,appeared 
and tayght that the Gentiles not only need not, but 
ough? riot be circumcised, all Jewry was in a ferment, 
This teaching struck at the root of proselytism, It 
was all very well to say that those who believed in 
Jesus might be allowed to live as non-Jews; butwhen 
it came to forbidding them altogether ‘to become 
Jews (Gal. v."2-4), it meant the creation of a Gentile 
Christianity entirely free from the Law. Thus it was 
certain that the Jewish element in the Church would be 
completely swamped by the Gentile, and practically a 
new Christianity, i¢., a belief in Jesus without obser- 
vance of, the law of Moses, would come into being, 

Unfortunately, from the very first the zeal which 
ingpired the missionary to,catry abroad his message 
had almost always caused him to be equally active in 
denouncing the same message in a different form. The 
Jewish Christians followed Paul wherever he went, 
and tried to persuade his converts to listen to their 
advice, which practically came to this: ‘If you will be 
perfect, be circumcised and keep the Law.’ They 
vilified his character, pronounced him to be no true 
Apostle, but an interloper who was revolutionizing 
the religion of Jesus without any authority from either 
the Founder or His original disciples (Gal, i, 13 rt Cor, 
x, rf), 

The first part of Epistlerto the Galatians is a mani- 
festo against this, as has already been indicated, and 
the remainder is St. Paul’s argument against advising 
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the Gentiles to be circumcised, Yet, when it is ad- 
mitted that the main theme is the discussion of a 
question of purely temporary importance, the value 
of his Epistle remains as an assertion? of many of the 
most essential principles of the Christian religion, its 
comprehensiveness, its insistence on the trug prin- 
ciples of service, its disclosure of the spiritual ¢notive 
which actuated the great Apostle of the Gentiles. The 
reasons given by St. Paul why Gentile converts should 
not submit to circumcision, are upon the surface, not 
only uncofivincing, but repugnant to most modern 
men, Yet this did not prevent their appealing with 
much force to that generation, They are*frequently 
based on ingenious allegories, in which the stories in 
the Old Testament are made to prove that which the 
writer could never have conceived (e.g., Gal, iv. 21fF). 
But we must always remember that a passage of 
Scripture was regarded*as an oracle, and not usually 
interpreted from the standpoint of its original context; 
and, if the writer’s words could be made to suit a 
peiilae occasion, they were regarded as prophetic 
of it, 

That these Scriptural arguments, however, should 
have been addressed to Gentiles may be perplexing, 
unless we recollect that the majority of St, Paul’s 
converts had been accustomed to frequent the syna- 
gogues, where the Scriptures were, of course, regularly 
expounded, and, therefore, such characters as Hagar, 
Sarah, and Isaac, would be familia? to most of them, 
as well as most of the passages quoted. In fact, when 
it is borne in mind that the preaching of Jesus as the 
Messiah was based mainly on His fulfilment of the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, it is difficult to 
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imagine any believer being completely ignorant of its 
contents, o 

The first two chapters, the Apostle’s. personal 
vindication, have already been discussed. Later he 
addresses himself directly to his correspondents in an 
appeal in which the most scathing satire is mingled 
with tRe utmost tenderness. It is the letter of a strong 
man deeply,moved, written to people for whom he has 
great affectYon, and whose perversion from what he 
considers the truth of the Gospels he feels has been due 
to unscrupulous men, affecting a pretence of piety, 
It is a document which throws a flood of light on the 
personal character of St. Paul, who, like other saints 
and even Christ Himself, could speak if need be with 
flery indignation, The letter to the Galatians is un- 
mistakably written by the same man as the writer to 
the Thegsalonians, Corinthians, and Romans; yet it is 
unique in tone, Asa rule, St. Paul as a correspondent 
isgremarkable for his courtgsy and consideration, even 
where he feels it necessary to express his mind in terms 
of vigorous rebuke, He shows in his letters the spirit 
of what we mean by the word gentleman, a disposition 
never unnecessarily to wound the susceptibility of 
others. Thus it is his habit to begin a letter with some 
delicate compliment in the form of a thanksgiving to 
God for some special grace exhibited in the Church 
which he is addressing. But in writing to the Galatians 
the Apostle refuges to use compliment: he is too 
indignant to employ conventional phrases, 

The opening words of our third Chapter are abrupt: 
‘O you senseless Galatiansf' who has bewitched you? 
You had Christ crucified, as it were placarded before 
your eyes, but some evil influence has caused you to 
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see something else, Let me ask you one question, Did 
you receive the spirit by doing the works commanded 
by the Law or by believing in Christ? Can you be so 
senseless as to begin with the Spirit and then to want 
to end with-the flesh’ (Gal. iii. 1-3). 

This thought is worked out in Galatians .by an 
elaborate series of scriptural proofs, the object béfng to 
emphasize the difference between the world before 
Christ’s coming, and the new state into Which those 
who fad accepted Him have entered, 

Abraham’ believed and therefore was accepted by 
God. It was not because he performed’ a command 
(mizvah) of the Law, but because of his faitlt that God 
received him. He could not have obtained favour by 
observing the Law because it was not given till cen- 
turies later. Therefore, as Abraham was justified by 
his faith, so are all his descendants, among whom are 
the Gentile believers, for God made Abraham a father 
of many nations (Gal, iii. 7-14). 8 

The acceptance of Abraham and of his offspring 
was due to a divine promise which the Law coming 
years later could not invalidate, The Law did not 
enable man to receive the promise: it was designed as a 
preparation for its fulfilment in Christ, the true descen- 
dant of Abraham, through Whom all who become the 
sons of God in the Spirit, are made sons of Abraham 
and sharers in his faith and its reward (Gal, iii, 15-22), 

The consequence is that, when a Gentile convert 
has gained all this, it is treason to the Master Who 
placed him in this glorious position to go back to the 
Old Dispensation. In the words of the Apostle, this is 
beginning in the spirit and ending in the flesh. The 
spirit is displayed as opposed to the tribal narrowness 
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of the Old Dispensation, in the comprehensiveness of 

Christ, in Wahom a// have been baptized, Whom a// 
have clothed themselves in, so that there is now no 
place for differences between Jew or Greek, slave or 
freeman, male or female because a// have become one 
in Christ (Gal. iii, 26-29). 

Th® message Paul was carrying to the Gentiles; 
and one cap imagine how distasteful it was not only to 
Jews but ty Jewish Christians, who had acknowledged 
Jesus as the Hebrew Messiah, Who was to come with 
power to deliyer the nation together with the proselytes, 
and even those Gentiles who had accepted Jesus as 
their Lord. But when they found Paul and his friends 
preaching a Messiah Who was about to inaugurate, 
here or in a world to come, a sovereignty of God, in 
which their beloved Law would not be the one para- 
mount dnterest, their indignation can easily be ac- 
counted for, 

« The Epistle to the Galagians is of special interest at 
this point as a revelation of the system and the policy 
of St. Paul, Yet, both words are misnomers. The 
Apostle was consciously neither a philosophic theo- 
logian nor’a politician, Both his wise theology and his 
policy were the result of a profound religious en- 
thusiasm. 

The date of the Epistle to the Galatians as well as 
its exact destination has long been a subject of disputes 
which can never be settled, because the letter gives no 
definite information as to where or when it was written, 

Everyone, therefore, who studies it has a right to his 
own opinion, At present tBe most popular view is that 
it is addressed to the southern part of Galatia, and that 
it is the earliest letter we have by St. Paul. One reason 
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for an early date is the tone of surprise which pervades 
the letter, In other patts of his correspondence the 
Apostle shows signs of irritation at the persistent 
antagonism of his adversaries; but here he seems 
astonished at the suddenness of the outbreak of hos- 
tility on the part of Jewish Christians. This would be 
more easy to understand if Paul, driven by Sekness 
of persecution or some other unknown, cause, had 
taken refuge among the Galatians in thofNorth had 
evangelized many, and then discovered that even 
there his adVversaries had followed him and tried to undo 
his work, Surprised at such malignity, he might well 
have penned this letter, so pregnant with “arguments 
justifying his own attitude, so eloquent with indig- 
nation, so tender in its appeal to the better feelings of 
the Galatians. But this is no more than an hypothesis. 
The importance of the Epistle at,this junctuse is that 
it throws a light on the preaching of the Apostle and 
the reason for its failure iy Asia Minor, Thus far,the 
mission had had no success; but when the great fail, 
they look for a new sphere of work. At T'roas the 
Seana came to Paul, Silvanus, and ‘Timothy. 

hey had a vision: A Man of Macedonia appeared and 
said, ‘Come over to Macedonia and help us.’ If the 
East rejected Paul, the West called for his help (Acts 
xvi, 9-10), ' 
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Ir Paul, Silas and Timothy had failed in Agia, a rich 
harvest awaited them in Europe. There they met 
with Persecution, but at the same time gained enthu- 
siastic disciples. They were, moreover, joined by some 
person whg} instead of relating what ‘hey did, uses the 
pronoun we, and consequently is generally supBosed 
to have been the author of the Acts of tle Apostles, 
On this point it is difficult to speak dogmatically, but 
Christian tradition declares that he is St. Luke, the 
author of the Third Gospel, and in future he will be so 
designated; and the sections where the first person 
plural is used will be called the ‘We Sections,” 

Luke,is called by, Paul in his letter to Colosse ‘the 
beloved physician’ (Col. iv.'t4), and he may have 
ascompanied the Apostle and watched over his health, 
which was a cause of anxiety owing to sudden attacks, 
possibly of epilepsy, The tradition is that Luke was a 
native of Antioch, and the position of his name where 
it occurs may imply that he was a Gentile by birth, 
As the writer of the Gospel which bears his name, and 
of the Acts of the Apostles, he was evidently a man of 
cultivation; for his Greek is that of an educated man, 
and there is good reason to suppose that he also spoke 
the Aramaic current in the Semitic world, There is a 
legend that he wis a painter. He seems to have been 
to a certain degree in sympathy with the Judaic see 
sentatives of Christianity, avhilst he evidently had an 


1In Beginnings, vol. ii, pp. 265-348. The case for the tradition that 
Luke was the author of Acts has been presented by the editors’ deeply 
rogretted friend C. W. Emmet, and that against by H. Windisch. 
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immense admiration for the work and character of 
Paul. In him Gentile Christianity maytbe beginning 
to show its future activity, and he is the only man who 
contributed anything to our New Testament who is 
claimed tg have been not of Jewish birth. 

The personal narrative of the writer of the, ‘We 
Sections’ is marked by the scrupulous care with which 
he recalls the stopping places on the journeys which he 
records; and he is a useful guide, not ofty to those 
inter€sted in sacred history, but to every student of 
travel in tht Roman Empire, ‘ 

His first appearance in Acts is certainly abrupt, 
‘And when he (Paul) saw the vision, (i.e, of the man 
of Macedonia) immediately we tried to go forth to 
Macedonia concluding that the Lord had called ws 
to preach the Gospel there.’ (Acts xvi. 10) 

0, he continues, ‘we put out to,sea from T'soas and 
ran before the wind to Samothrace and the next day 
we reached Neapolis from whence we went to Philipp?’ 
(Acts xvi. 11-1 A The missionaries were about to 
enter upon an entirely new sphere of work; and it is 
well here to notice that in one respect the preaching in 
Macedonia was the most remarkable of thé successes 
of St, Paul as an evangelist. His converts were poor, 
but were honourably distinguished for their liberality. 
The Apostle had only to ask, and their money was 
forthcoming, They showed ready hospitality, not 
like the Galatians receiving Paul ‘as an angel of God’ 
and then listening to his traducers; but standing by- 
him in all his troubles, sending funds to him when in 
prison, mindful of him appmrently to the last, When 
persecuted in Macedonia Paul did not escape alone; 
but the brethren sent him out of harm’s way, and> 
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escorted him to a city where he could be safe. The 
devotion Pau#was capable of inspiring, and the loyalty 
of the Macedonjans, is the most pleasing feature of this 
journey. Philippi is described in Acts as ‘the firgt 
city of the district of Macedonia, a colony,’ ‘This is 
a mast obscure sentence and its meaning has been 
hotly disputed; but the last word is plain enough, The 
city was agRoman colony, that is, a settlement of the 
descendant of old soldiers who enjoyed the rights and 
privileges of Roman citizens, and formed a sOrt of« 
miniature Rome in the midst of a proviifcial popula- ‘ 
tion. The magistrates, like those of the imperial city, 
were attehded by lictors, and the inhabitants gloried 
in the fact that they were Romans. beri was not a 
busy commercial centre, and apparently few Jews were 
settled there, so that the Macedonian mission began in 
an almest entirely Gentile city, for during the first few 
days the missionaries evidently discovered no syna- 
fogue. On the Sabbath they hoped to find that there 
might be some Jews praying by the river side. Some 
women had assembled there and Paul began to talk 
with them. Among them was Lydia, a dealer in purple 
from Thyatira in Roman Asia, who was converted and 
baptized ‘with all her household.’ Thereupon she 
invited Paul, Silas, Timothy and Luke to stay with 
her, and her hospitality was offered with such zeal 
that they were unable to refuse it. All we are told of 
Lydia is that {she worshipped God’ and we may 
safely infer that the Christian company Paul gathered 
at Philippi was a Gentile Church, perhaps the first to 
be called into being, S@me years later, when Paul 
wrote to the Philippians, he addressed their ‘bishops’ 
and ‘deacons’; and it may be that these Church rulers, 
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bearing the Greek names, episcopot and diaconoi, 
replaced the Jewish ‘elde1s’ of churche8 based on the 
organization of the synagogue. This theory if not 
convincing is at least plausible, for, in the subsequent 
disturbance at Philippi, the Jews are not so much as 
mentioned, - 

Hostility to Paul arose out of one of tHe most 
interesting miracles recorded inthe Bibley Elsewhere 
a miracle is mentioned as a proof of chin power, 
hereit may be regarded almost as an indiscretion on 
the part of Paul. ‘ 

Women have in all ages been susceptible to what are 
now called psychical influences, which, at this and for 
many ages later were attributed to possession by 
spiritual beings, enabling them to divine things con- 
cealed from others, At Philippi there was a girl who 
possessed this gift in a remarkable degree, She was 
owned by a company who made a profit out of her as a 
soothsayer. It was believed, that she was possessed By 
a so-called ‘Pythian Spirit.’ Like those demoniacs 
in the Gospels, she recognized the presence of a 
spiritual power more potent than her own, Whenever 

aul a i his company were going to thé proseuché 
(or prayer house) she followed them, crying out, 
“These men are servants of the All Highest God and 
are telling us a way of salvation,’ There was nothing 
Jewish in this exclamation; for the word ‘All Highest’ 
(Hypsistos), though found in the Septuagint and Luke’s 
ore was applied to other gods besides the God of 
srael, ‘ 

Now Paul, as he appearsenot only in Acts but in his 
own letters, was naturally impulsive and irritable, . 
and the girl caused him no little vexation by attracting 
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attention by her outcries, Thoroughly annoyed, he 
turned on hef and adjured the spirit which possessed 
her to come forth in the name of Jesus Christ, with the 
result that the girl became completely normal (Acts xv& 
16-18), te 

1e) yea knowing nothing of the circumstances, it 
is not‘fust to speak with certitude; but, as the story 
stands as apbare recital of events, it does not seem to 
be intende#: to edify, There is no hint of pity for the 
girl, no suggestion that Paul intended here to protest, « 
as he did latey at Ephesus, against magic bf the casting ° 
out of the spirit. The proprietors of the girl lost their 
profits, and she herself became valueless, and there- 
fore was possibly neglected or ill-treated, Anyhow, the 
miracle brought much trouble upon the missionaries 
as the sequel will show, 

The owners raised a tumult, dragged Paul and Silas 
before the city magistrates, and accused them of intro- 
ducing unlawful customs. ,“These men,’ said they, ‘are 
causing trouble in the city, for as Jews they are pro- 
claiming customs which it is unlawful for us to receive 
or to practise as men of Roman birth,’ This prejudiced 
the peoplé, proud of their membership of the colony, 
and indignant that Jews should dare to presume to 
make Roman citizens accept their despised religion 
(Acts xvi, 19-21), 

The chief magistrates of Philippi were, as has been 
remarked, the counterpart of those at Rome, and were 
called pretors, On hearing the complaint against Paul 
and Silas, they never troubled to enquire further, but 
ordered their lictors to strkp and beat the accused, after 
which they committed them to prison. The jailor, in 
accordance with his orders, put Paul and Silas in one 
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of the inner cells and secured them in wooden stocks. 
In the darkness and discomfort of the ‘hight the mis- 
sionaries sang praises to God and thg other prisoners 
elistened as they sang. An earthquake shook the 
building sthe doors were thrown open and the prisoners 
were at liberty, " 

In the pitchy darkness, amid all the confuston and 
terror, Paul retained his presente of mind, He knew 
that,a Roman jailor would be likely to kill himself if 

> his prisoners escaped, and just as the keeper of the 
prison was about to fall on his own sworg, he shouted, 
‘Do yourself no harm, we are all here.’ Full of grati- 
tude at being thus saved from suicide, the jailor called 
for lights and fell at the feet of Paul and Silas, crying, 
‘Sirs, what shall I do to be saved?’ He and his house- 
hold were told to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
When the family had heard the Gospel they were 

»' baptized, baptism invariably in Acts la@lae con- 
fession of belief Paul and, Silas were then taken irfto 
the house of the keeper of the prison, received every 
attention and partook of a meal, which was probably 
eucharistic in its character, as its keynote was rejoicing 
(Acts xvi. 22-34), as 

The next morning the pretors of Philippi, feeling 
that they had acted precipitately, sent orders for the 
release of Paul and Silas. But Paul was not disposed to 
do as his new convert suggested, and depart in peace, 
He and Silas were Roman citizeng, not mere pro- 
vincials, and the conduct of the Philippian magistrates 
had been indefensible. Citizenship ae Rome was no 
honorary distinction, It gve a man protection from 
ignominious punishment, and the right of appeal to 
the Roman people, represented by the Emperor. Paul 
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and Silas were privileged persons; and as such could 
travel in greatdl security than ordinary Jewish mission- 
aries. Instead, therefore, of meekly submitting to be 
dismissed from prison Paul took a high hand. ‘They. 
have beaten us iv public without trial and we are 
Romape citizens, and now they want to turn us out 
privately. No, let them come in person and escort us 
out of prison.’ The ptetors had no alternative but to 
submit to be indignity of going to the prison and 
apologizing, entreating Paul and Silas to leave the 
town. However, they did not do so tilf they had 
assembled the brethren in Lydia’s house, and after 
exhorting “them to remain steadfast, the two left 
Philippi (Acts xvi, 35-40). 

“The visit to Philippi, considering the brevity of 
Acts, is told at some length, and it was in truth a crisis 
in the life of Paul.-It was there that he founded a 
Gentile Church; and his converts were to prove his 
mist loyal friends, Of all +his letters, his most affec- 
tionate one is written to the Philippians, They seem to 
have thoroughly deserved his commendations. 

At the risk of repetition we may say that one of the 
most remarkable features of the story of the entire 
Macedonian mission is the way the brethren stood by 
Paul, At Thessalonica, and at Bercea they escorted 
him when threatened by persecution, and never left 
him till they had brought him to some place of safety, 
Wherever he went, therefore, he seems to have built up 
a community of believers or church devoted to him 
personally, It was the same in the matter of money, 
One of the conditions he Mad made with the Church 
of Jerusalem when it gave him a free hand was that he 
should ‘remember the poor’ (Gal, ii, 10) that is the 
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Hebrew Christian community at Jerusalem, Since 
the early days when the infant Church atsJerusalem had 
tried the experiment of having all things in common 
it had fallen into a state of dependeffce upon newer, 
and perhgpe more vigorous, churches, and as all Jews 
contributed to the upkeep of the Temple, so all Chris- 
tians subscribed to the necessities of the poor gaints at 
Jerusalem. Living in the Holy City, constant in 
attendance at the Temple and most likel id puncilious 
obsérvance of the Law, the Hebrew believérs in Jesus 
spent their time in pious idleness awaiting the Master’s 
coming. Not only does St. Luke in Acts mention 
Paul’s efforts to collect this money; but all the Apostle’s 
letters reveal his concern that it should be properly 
administered. This collection of money would be of 
no interest were it not that it brought into prominence 
several sides of the character of the Apostle; hig scrupu~ 
lous attention to a duty which cannot have been con- 
genial to him, his business-like and orderly mind, his- 
solicitude to avoid the slightest suspicion of careless- 
ness in dealing with other people’s money; and, as will 
be shown presently, his determination that his -own - 
converts should not use their piety as a ‘pretext for 
living on the charity of others (1 Thess, iv. rt), It 
may also partly explain Paul’s resolve never to accept 
any money from the churches which he had founded, 
with the honourable exception of Philippi (Phil. iv.16), 
but to maintain himself by manual labour. The letters 
to the Corinthians have reference to this contribution 
to ‘Jerusalem which evidently caused Paul no little 
anxiety, and he contrasts #he readiness of the Mace- 
donians to contribute with the apparent indifference 
of the richer inhabitants of Corinth (11 Cor, ix. 3). 
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He speaks feelingly of the deep poverty and the rich 
liberality of hés first European converts for whom he 
cherished a genuine affection (11 Cor. vii. 2), 

From Philipyfi Paul passed on to Thessalonica, the. 
modern Salonica, then as now a commercia? city with a 
large Jewish population, and it is characteristic of the 
write? af the ‘We Section,’ who tells of his adventures 
in Philippi that though he was apparently not in the 
company, ie is careful to mention two stages on_the 
journey from Philippi, Amphipolis and Apollonia, oat 
though nothing is recorded as having Mappened at 
either place. ‘At Thessalonica Paul's success was first 
with the Jews, and then with the Gentiles. His preach- 
ing in the synagogue on three Sabbaths resulted in the 
conversion of some Jews, of a great multitude of Greeks 
who worshipped the God of Israel and not a few of the 
wives of, the leading men of the city. No wonder the 
Jews were furious: for the mission was poaching on 
their own special preserve, The God-fearing Gentiles 
were lost as proselytes if they could join the ‘new 
Israel,’ for that is what the Church professed to be 
without being circumcised; and rich ladies were at 
this time specially susceptible to Jewish influence. 

The Jewish synagogues were too wise to attempt a 
direct attack on Roman citizens like Paul and Silas, 
but had recourse to intrigue. They caused the dis- 
orderly element in Thessalonica to raise a riot and 
clamoured that the missionaries be brought before the 
authorities as responsible for the disturbance. 

Here again the loyalty of the Macedonian Christians 
owas displayed, The mission was lodged in the house 
of Jason, evidently a devoted disciple; but he or others 
had spirited Paul and Silas away, and they were not 
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to be found. The enemies of the mission declared that 
Jason had been harbouring disturbers of the peace who 
were guilty of treason against the Emperor, declaring 
shat Jesus was the real emperor (dasil/éus in the Greek 
of the time meant emperor as well as king), The city 
rulers evidently did not believe the charge but.fgrced 
Jason and others to give bail for his guests ‘good 
behaviour (Acts xvii. 5-10). Paul and Silas ‘were 
escorted by their followers in Thessalonicd to Bercea, 

«where they, strange to say, met with a hearty welcome 
from the syagogue. The Jews, more liberal than those 
of Thessalonica, accepted the word readfly, and were 
constantly examining the Scriptures to test’the truth, 
of Paul’s message. The same classes of converts are 
enumerated in Acts as those at Thessalonica (Acts 
xvii, TI-12), 

‘Though the narrative is extremely brief we.are able 
to read much between the lines as to what the author 
implies, but for some reasop does not choose to tell at 
length. ‘But when the Jews in Thessalonica knew that 
in Berosa also the word of God was proclaimed they 
came thither also, stirring up and disturbing the 
multitude, But Silas and Timothy remained there. And 
(the brethren) escorting Paul brought him to Athens, 
and having been entrusted with a charge to Silas and 
Timothy to come as soon as possible to him, they went 
away’ (Acts xvii. 13-15). 

The Thessalonian Jews were evidently determined 
to suppress Paul at any cost; but Silas and ‘Timothy 
were in little or no danger, Again, not only the Jews, 
but the inhabitants of Beroa were incited against him, 
and he was in peril of his life in the face of a deter- 
mined mob, With the zeal and loyalty of all Paul’s 
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Macedonian converts the Bercean Christians spared no 
effort to save*him, and not only did they take him to 
the coast but refused to leave him till he was safe in 
Athens. Thus ‘fhe was driven out of Macedonia as he 
had been from Asia Minor and was forced te kegin anew 
in afiesh field, the Roman province of Achaia, better 
knowrmto us as Greece, 

The Macedonians campaign had proved*a con- 
spicuous siccess, and our next task must be to en- 
deavour to form a conception of the character of one» 
of the earliest of the Pauline churches ffom the two ° 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, It is, as we have already 
remarked} possible that Galatians is the earliest Epistle, 
though the general opinion is in favour of giving the 
two Thessalonian letters the precedence. But however 
this may be, these are actually the first to describe the 
state of things in a Christian Church outside Jerusalem, 
and are, therefore, priceless historical documents, 
lsecause we learn from them the condition of a primi- 
tive community, and also the sort of instruction given 
by St. Paul, One theory about the two letters is, that 
the first was addressed to the Gentile, and the second, 
to the Jewish disciples of the Apostle, 

The letters are written in the names of Paul, Sil- 
yanus and Timotheus; but, as in other Epistles, Paul, 
as the real author, at times passes abruptly from the 
plural to the singular as in the following sentence, 
‘We desired to come to you, even J, Paul, once or 
twice, but Satan hindered us’ (1 Thess, ii. 18), 

We gather from the letters that Paul and his friends 
had a very high opinion of the steadfast loyalty of the 
Thessalonians. They were examples to all believers in 
Macedonia and Achaia, and their faith was famed 
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everywhere. They had worthily imitated the primitive 
believers in Jerusalem and had suffered at the hands of 
their own countrymen, as those in Palestine had at 
those of the Jews (1 Thess, ii. 14-16}. This is the 
first mentierof persecution of Christians by heathen, 
doubtless, as we have seen, on a charge of disloyalty 
to Rome, It was quite needless to teach them the duty 
of brothtrly love, for God had taught them, already to 
love one another; and indeed they were (doing the 

gzamé to all the brethren in Macedonia (1° Thess. iv. 
9-10), The* patience and loyalty which the Thes- 
salonians had shown in persecution was*astonishing; 
and on the whole we have a most pleasing picture of the 
converts both Gentile and Jew, and of the remarkable 
affection their fivst teachers had for them. Macedonia’ 
had evidently proved the most fertile field of missionary 
labour. As to the character of the preaching of Paul 
and his companions an interesting light is thrown by 
these two brief letters, This naturally falls under twe 
headings (a) moral; and (b) the coming catastrophe to 
the world, and the hope of those who have accepted 
Jesus Christ as Saviour. 

@ Paul has little but praise for the Gentile believers 
at Thessalonica, but he deems it necessary to warn them, 
against idolatry by reminding them that they have 
turned to God from the idols ‘to serve the living and 
true God’ (1 Thess. i. 9), The only other caution is 
against sexual impurity, and it is interesting to notice 
that these two points are stressed in’cohformity with 
the decree of the council of the Apostles and elders at 
Jerusalem (Acts xy. 20), (te essential moral points 
insisted upon being that the Gentile converts should 
abstain from idolatry and fornication, In his injunc- 
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tions to converts so exemplary as the Gentile Thes- 
salonians, Paul shows his anxiety for the ethical 
behaviour in a community, the tendency of which, as 
will be seen in “other letters, was to revert to the laxes 
moral and religious standards to which tke» had been 
formerly accustomed, 

Anosher warning occupies much space in both these 
letters. It js against disorderly conduct and irfdolence, 
Christian biberty must not be made an excusg for 
insubordin&tion. ‘The Gentile Churches must be models 
of orderly life, The converts must be exdnples to the‘ 
world, they fhust shun every appearance of riot, and 
walk honéstly before outsiders, In view of their hopes 
of a speedy appearance of the Christ they must be calm, 
‘and keep their heads, ‘Let your ambition,’ says the 
letter, ‘be to be calm, and to mind your own business 
and to work with your own,hands’ (1 Thess, iv. 11). 
Evidently the desire of the missionaries was to build 
wp Christian communities, orderly, disciplined and 
industrious, and not to encourage enthusiastic mendi- 
cancy. ‘If any will not work neither let him eat,’ 
is their stern injunction (2 Thess. iii, 10). 

(b) This is the more remarkable when we consider 
the strong eschatological tone of the two letters, The 
Lord is coming soon, ‘We who are alive’ shall see 
Him descend from heaven and be caught up to meet 
Him in the air. They who died in Christ shall rise 
first (t Thess, iv, 15-17), 

In the Second Epistle there is a most difficult and 
mysterious passage. Though the Lord may come at 
any time, the Thessalonia®s are warned not to believe 
any revelation ‘by a spirit or by word, or by a letter’ 
purporting to be by Paul, Silas and Timothy. ‘Remem~ 
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ber,’ says Paul, ‘what I used to tell you, that Christ will 
not come till a power which restrains is taken away, 
And when this happens a, Lawless One (or Man of Sin) 
will appear whom the Lord Jesus will destroy’ (2 
hess, ii. 3482). No satisfactory explanation of this 
has ever been given, but the Epistle implies that it was 
an important part of the preaching of Paul ghd his 
friends sat this time. This is interesting, not only 
because there is no allusion to such preaching in Acts, 
eoutt is also far from prominent in any later Epistle, 
The amazing thing is that this primitive eschatology, 
preached with so much energy, was ablesto produce a 
type of Christianity so steadfast and amiable as that 
displayed by the earliest converts in Macedonia, 
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THE MISSION TO ACHAIA 
e 

Awcrent Greece in the time of Paul hadpecome lietle 

more than a memory, It had long since ceased to be 

the *home of intellectual activity and of heroic enter- 

prise. I'he Greek genius was displaying itself any- 

where butgin Greece, whose once populous and active 

republics wad vanished, and the land had been™ong 
abandoned to the shepherd and the hoedsman, But® 
two cities, Aehens and Corinth, were still of importance 

in the Roman world. 

Athens was a standing monument to the fact that 
“captive Greece had captured Romgg, The sentiment 
which the very sight of the city inspirgs in us was 
deeply felt by the educated Romans of that period. 
It being now of no strategic, political, nor commercial 
importance, they could indulge their sentiment to the 
utmost. The city was nomfnally free and its inhabitants 
eealy favoured. The monuments of antiquity were 
there in all their glory and were carefully preserved, 
Rich men spent money freely, then and later, in 
beautifying Athens. Every Roman of eminence went 
there to study philosophy and literature, and it was 
considered necessary to a liberal education to have 
visited this home of culture, 

Corinth had been brutally destroyed g.c, 146 by 
the corfgtil Mammius, and rebuilt by Caesar. Its Latin 
name was Laus Julia Corinthus. It was therefore a 
new city, and its importange was due to its commercial 
activity, Situated on the isthmus connecting Greece 
with the Peloponnesus, with its eastern part of Cen- 
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chre and its western part Lecheum, it was full of 
travellers and merchants passing to and from Rome 
and the Levant. Consequently, it was in every way 
suitable as a station for a mission to spread a new faith 
eastward gpg, westward, 

Tt is remarkable how different the converts in the 
province of Achaia were from those of Macéd6nia, 
As willeappear from the ensuing narrative, it would 
almost seem that the Greek spirit, with its,intellectual 
actMity, its receptivity and its proclivity to party 
differences was manifested in contrast with the steadier 
Pars of the less gifted but more teliable Mace- 

onians, : 

When his faithful friends, who had escorted him 
from Bercea to gthens, had departed, Paul was alone 
waiting foreébe arrival of Silas and Tjmothy, There 
are few more trying situations dian being companion- 
less in a great city; evef its objects-of interest often 
fail to divert the mind from the sense of utter solitude 
amid a crowd of strange fates (1 Thess, iii. 1), Luke 
says that the Apostle was much distressed at seeing 
the city so full of idols (Acts xvii. 16), a statement 
which is certainly perplexing, Paul had already tra- 
velled widely, and every city he had visited was full 
of what to him as a Jew were idolatrous objects, He 
later told the Corinthians that, to himself at least, an 
idol meant nothing (1 Cor. viii. 4). When he and his 
companions were at Ephesus the City ‘Scribe’ declared 
that so far from being fanatic disturbers tie Worship 
of Artemis, they had not even defamed the goddess 
(Acts xix. 37), Of coursg it is possible that Paul, 
alone and depressed, was vexed at the idolatry of the 
beautiful city of Athens, or St. Luke may have made 
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the remark in view of the speech he was about to 

report, Undar any circumstances this section present 

many difficulties, and may possibly be an imaginary 

description of events of which the author of Acts was, 
not an eye-witness, and the report of a gngech which 

he could not have heard. Ifso, the’passage is interesting 

as illustrating a very early Christian attitude towards 

‘idolatry, Bearing this in mind we may takeethe few 

verses whigh describe Paul’s visit to Athens and see 

whether they have a general appearance of prebesdien 
and afterward inquire as to whether the a¥eged speech * 
of the Aposthe suits the occasion and can be reasonably 

considered to represent his teaching. 

Paul, abandoned to his own devices at Athens, at 
first seems to have wandered about itgstreets observing 
the objects of worship which were eygsywhere con- 
spicuous, Ee then hatank himself to’ the synagogue 
where he ‘dispwted? with tie Tews and the Gentiles 
who revered the God of Israel, As only one synagogue 
is mentioned, the Jews were evidently not numerous 
and Paul’s preaching encountered, so far as this account 
goes, no opposition, Indeed his doctrine, even: of the 
Messiah, seems to have been on the whole acceptable, 
till he touched upon its application to the admission of 
the Gentiles, when prejudice was instantly aroused, 

But Paul also associated with the Greeks in the 
Agora ot ‘forum’ of Athens, possibly commanding” 
attention because he wore the pallivm or cloak of a 
phildsopnemile encountered the two rival schools 
of Epicureans and Stoics, and though some designated 
him by the contemptuougpame of a ‘seed-picker,’ yet 
sufficient interest was felt to invite him as a proclaimer 
of new gods ~ Jesus and duastasis (Resurrection) — to 
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give a formal explanation of his views. The Areopagns 
to which Paul was conducted, is a small ill below the 
#Acropolis, called after Ares, she Roman Mars, where 
steligious questions in Greece were fetermined. But 
Paul was net tried there for introducing foreign gods. 
Tt is doubtful whether as a Roman citizen, or as a Jew 
professing a religion recognized by law, he cguld be 
amenable to an Athenian court; and the narrative im- 
Bliss that those who heard Paul in the Agdra extended 

Shim a courteous invitation to eXnlaii®sis views, 
‘They took him and led him to Mars hill saying*\May 
we know what this new teaching you talk about is? 
for you are bringing strange things to our edtgrand we 
want to know what they mean,” For,’ adds St. Luke,» 
‘all the Athenians and their visitors devote all their 
time to hearing or telling the last new idga’ (Acts xvii. 
19 - 21), 

BT eh then confrorted with the Greek spirit, 
intelligent, inquisitive, superficial, one on which it wag 
almost impossible to make*a deep impression. Yet 
the two systems of philosophy mentioned in this 
‘chapter, the Epicurean and Stoic, had found earnest 
advocates, ' 

Epicurus has become a name associated with careless 
self-indulgence. In rabbinical writing Epikurosix is 
almost equivalent to Atheists, In our language #f™ 
epicure is a fastidious glutton, Even in classical 
writings ‘epicurean’ is used in a bad sense. Yet 
Epicutus (n.c, 342-272) taught that if happiness 
was the chief end of man, it was to be found, not in 
excess ot extravagance, but ig the moderate enjoyment 
of the good things of life, and that its secret lay in 
being context with little. He took a severely material- 
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itic view of the world, worked out an atomic theory 
which is strafigely moderp, allowed the existence of 
gods, but denied that they troubled themselves about 
human affairs, Bpicureanism had found in Rome ane, 
advocate of ie utmost seriousness in the poe Lucretius 
(3.0, 55), who writes with a burning indignation worthy , 
of a Hgbrew prophet against human sacrifice, and the 
crimes done in the mame of religion, 

Stoicism, n the other hand, with its stern insistence 
on dut hyfhan responsibility, had struck a? 
respoeffive to “Christianity and was doing its part to 
prepare the World for a religion which laid special 
strégs giigthorality and right conduct of life. 

» Standing on the Areopagus Paul is reported to have 
made this address in reply to the question of the 
Athenians: , 


‘Gentlemen of Athens, I*observe that you are very 
scrupulous in your religious observances,’ 
e 


The word used is deisidatmonesteros, or fearing the 
divine, It is sometimes used in a bad sense san the 
authorized English version has ‘too superstitious,’ 
But the Apostle uses it to convey a compliment on the 
care bestowed on religion in Athens (Acts xvii, 21), 


‘For as I was walking through your city and ob- 
serving the objects you venerate I found an altar on 
which had beensinscribed “to an unknown god.”” That ” 
which you worship, though you know it not, J am de- 
claring for you’ (Acts xvi 23). 


This passage not only is in accordance with almost 
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all Christian apologetic directed to heathen, but with 
the teaching of Paul, who assumes tlfat the natural 
impulse of all men induce$ them to worship the true 
»God, and that polytheism and idolatiy are perversions 
of the inggincts*gf humanity (Rom. i. 29, 21). It is 
characteristic of early Christian writers to assume that 
their religion is the primitive religion of mankind, which 
was corrupted by the perversityeof man, and was re- 
stored by Neu Christ. A 
Coa . 


“The God who made the universe and all that is in 
it, he being Lord of Heaven and earth€does not dwell 
in hand-made shrines, nor is he served by hurgan hands, 
as if he were in need of anything, because he himself 
gives to all life and breath and everything’ (Acts xvii. 
24y 25). . 


Paul here turns to the Hpicureans, skilfully showing 
that in one respect they were right in insisting that 
God had no need of humaa service, but at the same 
time he declares that man is absolutely dependent 
upon God. The proclamation that God does not dwell 
in shrines made by human hands, made under the 
shadow of the Parthenon, the most exquisite work of 
art, designed for the image of Athena, had a special 
significance. Having spoken of the benevolencegof 
God as the giver of all good, Paul next lays stress on 
the dignity of man, 


‘And he has made of one blood every race of man 
to dwell on all the face ofgthe world having, defined 
their appointed seasons -and the boundaries of their 

“ habitation, that they should seek after God if perchance 
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they might grope after him and find him, though he is 

not far for efery one of them, For in him we live and 

move and are; and as some of your prophets said, “We 

are his race’ (Acts xvii, 26-28), | Ps 
4 


qi a * 

This ahi of the essential unity of the human 
family ig markedly Pauline and is found in the Epistles, 
It is indeed the motive for the insistence of the equality 
of Jew and Gentile before God and for the university 
of the Gosp4 of Fesus. Nor is this all: man was alwy 
secking God; and, according to the later apologists, he 
was compelled%o do so by the indwelling of the Word 
on his hgatt. This argument is clinched by an appeal 
of two Stoic poets, Aratus and Cleanthes, When man 
realizes his kinship with God he must logically forsake 
idolatry, F 


‘Being therefore of God’s race we ought not to 
imagine the Divine to be like silver or gold or stone 
graven by man’s designing skill’ (Acts xvii. 29). 


The speech concludes with a solemn declaration of 
coming judgment. 


‘Now the times of ignorance God overlooked, and 
“how announces to men that all should repent every- 
where, because he has set a day in which he is about to 
judge the world they live in in righteousness by a man 
whom he has appointed, and has given assurance to 
all (that this is so) by raising him from the dead’ (Acts 
xvii, 30, 31). * 


There are several characteristic features of Paul’s 
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teaching here. In the first place, the speech dwells on 
the graciousness of God iy overlooking the errors of 
mankind, The certainty of the judgment is in accord~ 
ance with what fe was soon about to’ write to ‘Thessa- 
lonica, Bewides, the reticence with which dhe diludes to 
Jesus reminds us of at least one of the early apologists. 
The effect of the speech is described as a comparative 
failure. No church is said to have been founded at 
Athens: the mention of a resurrection’ caused the 
“Apostle’s hearers to deride him, antl onfy a few be- 
lievers, Dionysius the Areopagite and a lady, Damaris, 
are mentioned by name. It is, however,’ significant that 
Dionysius is the only associate of St. Paul vgho played 
a prominent part in the tradition of the Church, In 
the Middle Ages the work which was attributed to him 
occupied almost as important a placg in Christian 
thought as the genuine writings of the Apostle 
hether the speech at Athens was really delivered 
by St. Paul it is impossible to determine, At any raté, 
it is among the most signifitant utterances in Acts as 
the first approach made by Christians to the educated 
world, The culture of Athens and Christianity had 
now joined issue; and the legitimate outcome of Paul’s 
speech on Mars Hill was the closing of the Athenian 
schools by Justinian nearly five centuries after its 
delivery, e 
From Athens Paul betook himself to Corinth, 
where according to Acts a great crisis in his missionar 
career occurred; for here he made @ definite breach 
with the synagogue and established a wholly Gentile 


1The writings supposed to be byDionysius the Arcopagite are first 
heard of at a conference at Constantinople in A.D, 532, They were 
translated into Latin by John Scotus Eriugena in the ninth century, and 
became the handbook of Medieval mysticism. 
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church, At Corinth also he met with two new colleagues, 
Aquila and Pfiscilla his wife, who brought him into 
touch with Rome, Whether this couple accepted the 
Gospel from Paul is not stated. Thex had left Rome 
owing to the order of Claudius expellingethe Jews; 
and Suetonius, a later authority, who, however, may 
have used contemporary records, says that this was due 
to tumults about ‘CYirestus.’ It is possible, therefore, 
that Aquila 4nd Priscilla were believers in Jesus befgre 
they came td Corfnth. Evidently they travelled wide 
for Aquila was a native of Pontus, and we hear of him 
and his wife as Being twice at Rome and also at Ephesus, 
as well qa Corinth, They were certainly devoted to 
Paul and, as he says (Romans xvi. 4), ready to die for 
him, Apparently Priscilla, or Prisca, was the more 

rominent ofthe two, as her name is twice placed 

efore that of her husband. They were evidently 
people of means, plying the business of ‘tent-making,’ 
Whatever that may mean, and Paul joined them in 
order to maintain himself? ‘ 

Paul, so Acts reports, was disputing in the syna- 
Bogue every Sabbath and was winning over both Jews 
and Greeks, Nothing is said of any opfosition to his 
teaching; for as at Athens and elsewhgpe, as long_as he 
confined himself to generalities, hisifaching was ex- 
ceedingly acceptable. It was only when Silas and 
Timothy arrived at Corinth from Macedonia that Paul 
oer to declare his strong convictions, probably not 
only that Jesus was the expected Messiah, but that all 
distinction between Jew and Gentile was annihilated 
by Him. When Paul dechired his message openly and 
the Jews opposed him, he renounced connection with 
them by solemnly shaking his garments and saying, 
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‘Your blood be on your head: I am clean: from hence- 
forth I go to the Gentiles.’ He then semoved to the 
house of Titus Justus neaf the synagogue and organ- 
ized a Christian church, Justus was ‘% God-fearer, not 
a proselyte; buf pne leader of the synagogue, named 
Crispus, joined the new community and was baptized 
with all his family, by Paul himself (cf, 1 Cor, i.*14). 
Thus in Corinth a Christian chusch made the*momen- 
tous step of actually separating from the Synagogue 
‘(ects xviii, 1-11), + ¢ 

Paul now settled in Corinth and remained there 
longer than in any place since his eleparture from 
Antioch on his missionary journey with Barnabas, For 
a year and six months he continued to*teach the 
Corinthian converts; and was so far as we know free 
from molestation, God foretold this to him in a vision 
by night. ‘Fear not, but go on to speak and be not 
silent, because I am with thee, and no one shall set on 
thee to do thee harm; for I have much people in this 
ne XVili, 9-10), e 

nlike Philippi, a colony, or Thessalonica, a free 

city, Corinth was not ruled by local preetors, or native 
magistrates, but was the seat of a proconsular govern- 
ment. A Jewish mob dic not dare to cause trouble and 
Paul temained {inmolested, When he was attacked by 
his enemies it was not by a tumult, but by a formal 
accusation before Gallic, to whom the provinc€ of 
Achaia had been assigned by the Senate,+ 

Gallio, the brother of Seneca and gincle of the poet 
Lucan, was regarded with great affection by his friends 
as a cultured and amiablegman, but by the irony of 

3 An ingcription has been discovered at Delphi which implies that” 
Gallio was Proconsul of Achaia in A.D. sx or 52, 
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Fate his name has become proverbial for contemptuous 
indifference to higher things. Nothing can be more 
unjust than that he should be thus branded, sifice his 
conduct in connéction with St. Paul was just what that «, 
of a wise magistrate ought to have been. The Jews of 
Thessalonica had brought a charge of sedition against 
Pauf, those of Corinth one of violating their law. How 
far a JeWish community was self-governing with a legal 
right to inflict penalties on recalcitrant members of itg, 
community ¢s very hard to determine. Perhaps tie 
Corinthian synagogue was endeavouring to impose 
upon the credulity of a new Proconsul, and to induce 
him to ig Paul from the city as a disturber of the 
peace. But Paul was not simply a Jew, he had his 
rights as a Roman citizen, and Gallio was in no mood 
to listen to charges which were not intelligible to him. 
He plainly told the Apostle’s accusers, ‘I would reason- 
ably listen to you if you charged this man with crime 
or fraud, but since it is only a matter of your peculiar 
law I will not decide the question, as it is one for you 
to settle among yourselves,’ Thus the Jews were dis- 
comfited and declared to have no case, and the mob, 
delighted at their rebuff, beat Sosthenes, the ruler of 
the synagogue, in the Proconsul’s presence, since he 
had shown that he was not going to be influehééd by 
the clamour of fanatics. ‘But Gallio cared nothing for 
this’ (Acts xviii, 12 - 17). 

After this Paul protected by the law remained ‘many 
days’ at Corinth, and finally sailed from the eastern 
port of Cenchrew accompanied by Priscilla and Aquila, 
St. Luke adds a curious ngte. ‘Having cut his hair at 

+ Cenchrew for he had a vow’ (Acts xviii. 18), What- 
ever this may mean, the object of the historian was evi- 
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dently to show that, despite his championship of Gent 
tiles’ sights Paul was himself careful to observe the 
law of his people. . 

The narrative of Acts is so brief that it necessarily 
leaves us gvith Taany unexplained incidepts.* One of 
these is the sudden disappearance in Acts of Silas as 
a companion of Paul, He and Timothy had joined him 
at Corinth and so far as Acts is concerned fhe only 
further mention of Timothy is in a list of those who 
dCcompanied him to Jerusalem, Of *Silas*we hear no 
more except for an allusion to him in the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians; and for a time Pau¥ seems to have 
continued his labours in conjunction with Aguila and 
Priscilla, 

The foundation of the Corinthian Church was the 
establishment of a Christian centre frgm which the 
Gospel could be carried westward. From this time for- 
ward the ambition of Paul was to reach Rome, Other 
missionaries seem to have flocked to Corinth, and for. 
perbesaagh it occupied ane important a in the 

hristian world, and the comparatively long sojourn 
of me Apostle at Corinth was fully justified by the 
result, . 
The Epistles to the Corinthians which will be 
treatédof hereafter are, especially the Tirst, the most 
valuable documents which those who desire to cgn- 
struct a picture of early Christianity possess; and before 
treating of their contents, it may be useful to endeavour 
to give a sketch of some of the characteristics of his 
Greek converts, ¥ 

Felicitous, but never insingere, in the complimentary 
language with which he addresses a church, St. Paul 
thanks God that the Corinthians are enriched in their 
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power of expressing themselves and in their sagacity, 
and says that" they lack no gift’; but he does not praise 
their steadfastness as heedoes that of the Macedonians 
of Thessalonica In fact, he implies that they had-, 
accepted the Gospel with more intglligenge than sin- 
cerity (1 Cor, i, 4-9), 

He feels that they are true Greeks, more gifted in 
mind than in heait; disposed to accept Christianity 
as an intellectual system rather than a spiritual power. 
We see from the First Epistle how ready the Cosffr- 
thians were to receive new ideas, and to range them- 
selves under different religious leaders, forming fac- 
tions in tHe same spirit as the older Greek states did 
politically. The letter goes on to illustrate the difficulty 
with which the converts abandoned the easy morals of 
Greek life for the severer standards the Apostle had 
set before them as demanded by Christ. He rebukes ” 
their love of superficial kitowledge, their loquacity, 

_ their litigiousness, their lack of self-restraint. In every, 
field of enterprise Paul seems to have found that his 
message was differently received, and in no places was ?, 
the contrast more marked than when he passed from 
Macedonia to Achaia. 
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Tux next scene of labour is, Ephesus, a gity Gestined 
to play a very important part in Christian histgry, 
though its chief traditions are connected with the 
Apostle John and not with St. Paul, 

The account in Acts is here by no means as precise 
as in the previous chapters, and the readef has to pick 
his way with some uncertainty, It begins with relating 
a short stay at Ephesus, after which tlfe Apostle pro- 
ceeded to Ceesarea; and it is not expressly said that Paul 
went to Jerusalem, as the name of the Holy City is 
not mentioned, All we read is that Paul, on leavin 
Cesarea, ‘went up and saluted the church’ (Acts xviil, 
22), and from thence went to Antioch. 

ut though the visit tb Jerusalem is doubtful, the 
relation between the Apostle and the Mother Church 
of Jerusalem merits carefub consideration, especially 
since it indicates that he was by no means desirous 
of severing his relations with the original home 
of the Christian community and the centre of all 
Judaism, 

nas a eae ef where a principle which he con- 
sidered to be vital was concerned, Paul was ready, to, 
act in complete independence of the Church of Jeru- 
salem and even of the original Disciples of Jesus; and 
at times he spoke his mind with greatfreedom; for he 
was a man naturally impulsive by disposition. But all 
the same Paul recognized ¢he need of the believers 
remaining at unity, nor was he disposed to abandon ‘the 
customs of his ancestors, Provided the Gentile converts 
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were allowed to accept Christ and were not forced 
into Judaismf Paul personally was ready scrupulously 
to live as under the Laws He was also anxious to retain 
the goodwill and approval of the Chugch at Jerusalem, 
and to thegk any tendency on theepart of the strict 
observers of the Law to hinder the progress of his work, 
Actordingly, on leaving Corinth, he sailed at once for 
Syria if order to visét the Mother Church, and prob- 
ably to report what progress he had made, Landin 
therefore a€Epltesus, he left his friends Priscilla aid. 
Aquila there, and though the Jews of the city, on 
hearing him i their synagogue, entreated him to 
remain, h¢ hastened on his long journey across the 
peninsula of Asia Minor to Jerusalem. To all appear- 
ance his interview with the leaders of the Church there 
was a success, since Paul is said to have gone to Antioch, 
remained there some time, and then to have gone ‘in 
order’ from one church to arfother in the Galatian and 
Phrygian districts, This, however, is all we know of 
what may have occupied months or even a longer 
period, Nothing is said of opposition on the part of 
Christian rivals and Jewish opponents (Acts xviii. 
18-23), ; 

Darke Paul’s visit to Syria and the East, Priscilla 
and Aquila came into contact with a man who 
dntyoduces us to several new aspects of primitive 
Christianity —‘A certain Jew, Apollos by name, an 
Alexandrian by race, a learned man, mighty in his 
knowledge of Scripture, came to Ephesus. He had been 
instructed in the way of the Lord, and with fervour of 
spirit was teaching about Jgsus — but he only knew the 
baptism of John.’ As he spoke out boldly in the syna- 
gogue, Priscilla and Aquila took him into conference 
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and ‘expounded to him the way of the Lord mor 
correctly’ (Acts xviii. 24 - 26). - 
This passage presents many difficulties, which must 


‘be stated before they are discussed. * 


(1) In the fify place, what was the ‘baptism of 
John’ as contrasted with that of Jesus? (2) Was there a 
sect or party in Judaism adhering to John the Baptist 
apart from the followers of Jesus?+(3) If so, how was it 
that Apollos, before he met with Priscilla and Aquila, 
can have taught ‘accurately’ about Fesus# Bound up 
with these questions is Paul’s subsequent action in 
baptizing twelve men at Ephesus, who ‘had previously 
only received ‘the baptism of John’ (Acts xix, 1-7). 

“Tt has been indicated earlier, when describing the 
sermon in the synagogue of Pisidian Antioch, that even 
in that remote spot, the Jews were asssymed to know 
about the Baptist (Acts xiii, 24), The way in which 
all four evangelists lay sttess on the baptism of Jesus 
by John is significant; yet Paul and the later writers 
of the New Testament, and even the so-called Apostolic 
Fathers, do not mention him. 

(x) The baptism of John is contrasted with that of 
Jesus as a baptism of water as distinguished.from one 
of the spirit (Mark i. 8). Yet, according to Acts, water 
baptism was practised by the Church from the first. 
It is not stated that Apollos was rebaptized, gut. 
only that he received fuller instruction. The twelve 
Disciples whom Paul met with at Ephesus were re- 
baptized; and when the Apostle laid his hands on them 
they received the gift of the Spirit, proying that they 
had done so by speaking witlg tongues and prophesying, 
All that it is necessary to remark here is that’ the 
Christians considered John’s dispensation inferior to 
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that of Jesus since He introduced an outpouring of 
God’s Spirit Which John had not been able to do, 
+ (2) To suggest an ansWer to the question, whether 
there was a sector party in Judaism who followed the , 
Baptist apart from the believers in Jésus, jt must not 
be forgotten that, with the fall of Jerusalem and the 
degtruction of the Temple by Titus, all ancient differ- 
ences which had characterized the early Jewish religion 
had disappeared, and no more is heard of the Essenes 
and Therapeutey even the once powerful Sadducees 
fade into obscurity. There is no reason, therefore, for 
doubting that possibly there was an influential sect of 
followers of the Baptist in the first century of our era, 
especially’as the Gospels lay so much stress on the 
association of Jesus with John. If, as many suppose, 
the Fourth Gospel is as late as the end of the First or 
the beginning of the Second Century, its insistence 
on the close relation between the two teachers is im- 
portant, because it ated how long the following 
of John existed as a school, possibly friendly, but almost 
certainly independent of that of Jesus, since the 
Evangelist felt the need of emphasizing the saying 
attributed to the Baptist ‘He (Jesus) must increase, but 
I must decrease’ (John iii, 30), The attitude taken by 
Priscilla and Aquila towards Apollos, and~Patl to- 
wards the twelve men at Ephesus, appears to indicate 
“thit the Christian Church was taking the Baptist’s 
disciples to itself, when they acknowledged that Jesus 
was the Messiah foretold by John, and that the bap- 
tism of the spirit was the true baptism which he had 
foreshadowed. ‘ 
(3) The next subject of inquiry, however, must be 
how it was that Apollos could have ‘taught accurately 
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about Jesus, knowing only the baptism of John,’ 
Apollos was a learned Alexandrian Jew afd had appar- 
ently no affiliation to any Chtistian body when he came 
first as a teacher to Ephesus. His preaching in the, 
synaBogue attracted the attention of Priscillg and Aquila 
who perceived that the gist of his message was the same 
as theirs in so far as it taught the coming of the Messiah 
much as they, Paul, and the Church at larg’, were 
proclaiming it. This is important because it shows, 
not only that the teaching of the latersdisciples of John 
was Messianic, but also that such preaching was sure 
of wide acceptance in the Synagogue and probably 
was the main subject of many sermons delivered in that 
age. This would account for the favour wfth which 
Paul’s preaching is said to have been received when first 
he visited a synagogue and before he had time to explain 
his views of the result of the appearance of Jesus as the 
Christ. Priscilla and Aquila had little difficulty in in- 
ducing Apollos to join them when he was convinced 
that Jesus was ‘the more spowerful Coming One’ 
announced by the Baptist, We may surmise that 
Apollos’ teachingabouttheMessiah rested upon an inter- 
retation of prophecy similar to that adopted by the 
‘ollowers of Jesus, and that Priscilla and Aquila, in 
conjunction with Paul, had a considerable share in 
bringing the Messianism of the Baptist into line with ° 
that of the followers of Jesus, It is impossible to spéak 
with certainty, but this view helps to explain a dificult 
problem about the reason why so small a book as Acts 
devotes so much space to the relation of Paul and his 
friends with John the Baptigg and his disciples. 
On his return to Ephesus, from whence Apollos 
had been dispatched by Priscilla and Aquila to the 
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éhurch at Corinth, Paul began by preaching in the 
synagogues, aid on being silenced by the authorities, 
taught independently inea® house called the ‘school of 
Tyrannus,’ The? section of Acts which follows deals 
with th® interesting subject of thg® relation of the 
Church towards the magic of the age eis xix, II - 20), 

he letters of Paul have many allusions to demon- 
ology aiid the exercise of miraculous powers; and this 
fact has caused many of his critics to disparage the 
general soufidness of his judgments. Under the con- 
ditions of his age and the circumstances under which he 
lived it would*have been impossible for the Apostle 
not to have’ held a belief in the existence of innumerable 
spiritual Beings and of their power over the lives and 
fortunes of men, and he could not possibly avoid allud- 
ing to them in writing to his converts. Acts gives ex- 
amples of the power he possessed at Ephesus, over the 
demons who were believed ‘to haye taken possession 
ever certain people, and of his attitude in regard to 
magic, . 

All mental disorders, sudden seizures, convulsions, 
epilepsy and the like, were attributed to evil spirits or 
demons, i.e. inferiot Gods worshipped by the heathen 
and considered to be powers of Satan by the Jews. It 
is unquestionable that a stronger will can calm luhatics 

,and bring them to a saner condition of mind, The 
Jews undoubtedly exercised this power, and the 
Christians with their enthusiasm aad strong faith in 
God may have possessed it even more fully, Our Lord 
was conspicuous for His influence over the possessed, 
so also in a less degree were His disciples, and it was 
admitted that the sons, or pupils, of the Pharisees had 
it. At Ephesus Paul had much success in curing insane 
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persons, or in the language of the New Testament, in 
‘casting out devils’; but there were also some Jews ‘sons 
of Sceva,’ the ‘High Priest,’ wlso were his envious rivals, 
Finding that Paul used the name of Sesus with effect 
when he exprcizetyan evil spirit, they, considering it to 
be a powerful magical spell, adopted the formula, ‘I 
exorcize thee by Jesus, whom Paul is proclaiming,’ 
But as a proof that the name of the Saviour could not 
be used by those who had no part in Him, the demon 
cried out, ‘Jesus I acknowledge anti Patl I know, 
but who are ye?’ The possessed man then rushed at 
them with all the fury of a lunatic and dfove them out, 
stripped of their garments and wounded by jis vehe- 
ment attack (Acts xix. 13 - 16). 

This throws a curious light on the habits of thought 
and belief in the days of Paul. The bglievers were 
credited with a peculiar influence over the unseen 
world in the name of Jesus, Miracles in Acts are said 
to have been wrought by pronouncing it and Peter’ 
and John said expressly that the healing of the lame man 
in the Temple was due, not to any virtue of their own, 
but to its power (Acts iii, 16). When Paul tells the 
Philippians that God had highly exalted Christ Jesus 
and given Him the name that is above every name, he 
adds, ‘hot that all mankind, but that everything ‘in 
heaven and carth and under the earth must bow at the 
name of Jesus,’ meaning that He was above all those 
unseen powers which inspired so much fear in the men 
of that age, to whom it was an immense relief to learn 
that when they became the servants of Christ they had 
nothing to fear from the ingumerable evil spirits by 
which the heathen might be tormented (Phil. il. 9, 10). 
The intensity of belief in demons is shown by the fact 
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that in every ancient order of baptism exorcism played 
a prominent part, Paul geems to have been highly 
esteemed as a teacher ct Ephesus and to have been 
credited with miraculous powers. Not only did he heal 
the sick and.cast out demons in the game of Jesus, but 
wesare told that garments which had touched his body 
were able to cure disease, as the shadow of Peter is said 
elsewhere to have done, On reading this one feels 
almost in the atmosphere of medieval hagiology; and 
there is n&thin@ similar related of Jesus Himself, 
But for what we know of cures wrought by auto- 
suggestion orf might be suspicious: now it seems 
possible and even probable that St. Luke reported 
what had actually occurred (Acts xix, 11, 12; of, Acts 
ve 15). 

Bit his object in relating these facts is obvious by 
what follows, There was a strong reaction against 
magic. Those who practised what the Authorized 
Version calls ‘curious arts,’ renounced them publicly, 
confessed that they had been in the wrong aid! burned 
the books which had directed their attempts in this 
direction. It was estimated that their value amounted. 
to wellrigh two thousand pounds or ten thousand 
dollars in modern money. 

Recent discoveries have revealed the immense 
papularity of magic under the Roman Empire. The 
papyri discovered in Egypt are filled with mystic 
formule. The Jews were not behindhand in their de- 
yotion to spells and charms and many of their names 
of God, the Angels, and of persons, were believed to 
have been of great ping iia sly was a special 
centre of magicians and was famed for its spells, 
Ephesia grammaia as they were called. Paul was 
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attacking the evil in one of its strongholds. Despite 
however, the credulity of the age, in which the believers 
of Jesus undoubtedly shared, the Gospel came as a great 
deliverer to men,under the dominatio& of superstition. 
Men lived, in canstant fear of unseen spowers and 
magical influences; evil beings surrounded them; they 
felt that they were subject to Fate to such a degree that 
they had no control whatever over their destinies, all 
depending on the position of the stars at the time of 
their birth, To be relieved of all these terfors by their 
trust in Jesus was an immense gain if only because His 
favour could only be won by a good life®in His service, 
whereas evil spirits might be propitiated by gvil deeds, 
In its lowest aspects, therefore, when it was regarded 
asa kind of superior magic, Christianity was an immense 
benefit and relief to humanity; and, when,accepted in a 
spirit of loyalty to the Sou of the God of all goodness, 
it gave its adherents an Immeasurable superiority to 
the rest of the world. This explains a great deal of 
what at first sight seems obscure in some of Paul’s 
Epistles where he exalts Jesus above all other powers, 
in which most of his converts certainly believed, but 
could safély ignore because they served a Master to 
Whom they were entirely subjected, 

The last event related in connection with Ephesus is 
the tumult in the theatre, This may be considered 
absolutely genuine because Paul himself is ex iy 
stated to have had no part in what occurred; but, 
owing to his friends’ influence, to shave remained 
throughout in the background. ‘The two occasions on 
which St, Paul’s company gf missionaries came in 
contact with a heathen mob, at Philippi and Ephesus, 
had this in common: the religion they preached inter- 
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fered with business, It was the same a generation or 
more later in Bithynia, where Pliny’s action against 
Christianity helped the focal farmers to sell their 
fodder to those Who provided the animals for sacrifice, 

In a city dike Ephesus, seat of the impesial govern- 
ment, Paul had been able to remain comparatively 
unmolested for two (Acts xix, 19 or even three (Acts xx, 
31) years. It is true that he alludes to a persecution 
or soine trial when he says ‘he fought beasts in Ephesus’ 
but it is infposstble to know whether he is speaking 
figuratively of the difficulties he there encountered or 
of actual pers€cution, At any rate, he evidently was 
able to dg successful missionary work, to carry on a 
correspondence with his converts, and to make ex- 
tensive plans for the future, first to visit Macedonia 
and Achaia, then to go to Jerusalem and finally to make 
his way to Rome, While at Ephesus he sent Timothy 
and Erastus to Corinth to prepare for his visit to his 
tonverts in that city, though in Acts (xix, 21, 22), it 
is said he dispatched thens to Macedonia, 

It was whilst preparing to leave Ephesus that the 
tumult broke out, and the whole story has a strangely 
modern ting about it. Piety and curiosity’ attracted 
visitors to Ephesus to worship the local Artemis, whom 
the Romans called Diana, but really corresponded to 
ng, western goddess, being the representative of the 
oriental idea of the female deity of fertility, and to see 
her world-famed temple. It was natural that they 
should desire souvenirs of their visit, and that the manu- 
facture of representations of the shrine of the goddess 
should be a considerable and lucrative business, A 
silversmith, named Demetrius, evidently a dangerous 
demagogue, assembled his Pee eran and made 
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a speech pointing out that if Paul’s progelytizing were 
allowed to continue it would spell ruin to their trade. 
His address as reported in Acts was exactly of a sort 
to cause a disturbance in an eastern city, beginning 
with an appeal toetrade interest, and culménating in an 
incitement of religious passion, Condensed as it is, 
it is a literary masterpiece, as it gives all that might be, 
_ and probably was, said at length, though the diction is 
a trifle obscure, 

‘Fellow-craftsmen,’ said Demetriu8, ‘yot: know that 
our welfare depends on this manufacture, and you are 
constantly seeing and being told that #fot only here in 
Ephesus but in almost all Asia this fellow Paul has 
persuaded and won over crowds of people, saying that 
gods are not made with hands,’ But as if this appeal 
to the interests of one trade were not sufficient, Deme- 
trius aroused general indignation by adding: 


‘And not only is our business in danger of losing 
credit, but the temple of great Artemis will be nothin 
thought of, and the goddess whom all Asia, yes, oe 
the civilized world, worships, will be thrust from her 
majesty’ (Acts xix, 23-27). ’ 


This was sufficient; a cry raised ‘great Artemis of 
Ephesus’ the crowd caught it up and a mob gatheged , 
at the streets, The people seized two Macedonian 
followers of Paul, and rushed into the amphitheatre 
where the magistrates also had betaken themselves, 
Confusion became the worse confounded, ‘Some cried 
one thing and some anothergand the majority did not 
know what it was all about.’ Seeing his friends Gaius 
and Aristarchus in the hands of the mob Paul was 
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anxious to enter the theatre to try and save them; but 
here, and this throws a light on the extent of his influ- 
ence outside hig own feligious circle, some of the 
Asiarchg, or delegates of the diffegent cities, who 
superintended the sacred games, semt to beg him not 
to enter the theatre, 

Fearing the riot might result in an attack on them- 
selves, the Jews put forward Alexander as their spokes- 
man; but his presence only infuriated the crowd, 
who silenced hifn with shouts—‘Great Artemis of 
Ephesus, Great Artemis of Ephesus.’ This went on 
for two hours ffll the Scribe of the City secured silence 
and by a wise and diplomatic speech induced the crowd 
to disperse. 

He reminded the people that their clamour as to the 
greatness of the goddess was foolish, because everyone 
knew that Ephesus was the guardian of her temple and 
of her symbol, a meteoric stone which had fallen from 
the sky, Then he declared that Paul’s companions 
could not be accused of violating the temple or insult- 
ing Artemis, Finally, he reminded the mob that the 
government would call Ephesus to account for the dis- 
turbance ‘because Demetrius and his associate could 
have instituted legal proceedings (Acts xix. 28 - 41). 

In reading the singularly vivid account in Acts one 

nis irresistibly reminded of a native religious riot in the 
present day and of the way a wise administrator of a 
western government would deal with oriental fanatics, 


XIV 
PAUL’S ACTIVITY AT EPHESUS 
eo 


Me 
Tue two years shent at Ephesus are perhaps the most 
important in the life of Paul. From there he set him- 
self with the aid of Priscilla, Aquila and Apollos to 
bind together the churches he had founded i Mace- 
donia and Achaia, for which paspers no place strate- 
gically could be better chosen than Ephesus, as a glance 
at the map will show. The Apostle also with some 
success laboured to create what wee should call a 
Christian Ainter/and in the province of Asia, and thus to 
establish colonies of believers on both sifles of the 
Egean. Much was done at Ephesus to add the dis- 
ciples of the Baptist to the strength of the Church, and ° 
Paul made a momentous step in decliring war on 
heathen sorcery and magic. Doubtless the mission 
met with Jewish hostility; but little is said of this 
in Acts, and it was, as we have seen, a Gentile 
disturbance which made its continuance in the city 
impossible, 
At Ephesus we bid farewell to the guidance of Acts 
as to Paul’s activities as a missionary traveller, for 
_ nothing definite is said of his adventures on his second 
journey to Macedonia and Achaia nor of his missionar 
preaching on the long journey to Jerusalem wifich? 
ended with his arrest. “the character of his operations 
as a preacher to the Gentiles must be sought in his 
Epistles, and his work depicted by patching together 
casual notices which tend, to illustrate the subject, 
At Ephesus Paul wrote one and possibly two — if the 
letter to the Galatians belongs to this period — of his 
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fost important letters, The so-called First Epistle 
to the Corinthians is part of a correspondence with 
that Church, and is abselfitely priceless for the light 
which it throws’on a primitive Christian society. » It 
is the fnorg valuable because Payl was. evidently 
writing to meet the immediate needs of a community, 
and not composing a treatise or epistle with an eye to 
posterity, Many of his allusions therefore are obscure, 
and even unintelligible to us, but as a rule his meaning 
is sufficiently clezr, and we are often surprised at the 
form Christianity assumed among people when they 
first accepted tae Gospel. 

Not thaf this surprise is justified: the assumption 
that when’ an Apostle gathered together a Church it 
consisted solely of simple and unsophisticated believers 
rests on no sound basis. The society at Corinth was 
mainly composed of Gentiles, who, like those of ‘Thessa- 
lonica, expected an immediate return of Jesus Christ. 
They looked for a miraculous dramatic salvation, not 
for one by the slower progess of an altered life. What 
wonder, therefore, if they indulged in the lax morality, 
the superstitions, the religious tore to which they 
had been accustomed from childhood? Paul soon found 
that his work was not simply to preach the Gospel, 
and to receive as brethren in Christ those whose heart 
jis burning words had touched, His duty was also, 
to Use his favourite word, ‘to edify,’ that is, to build up 
a Christian character in those whom he had persuaded 
to confess Christ, Herein lay his true greatness. Had 
we only the Acts, we should be apt to imagine that his 
triumphs were those of the preacher: with his Epistles 
before us we see that his chief gift was dealing with in- 
dividuals, Several letters had evidently passed between 
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Paul and the Church of Corinth which, now that he 
was leaving Ephesus, addressed to hifm a series of 
questions of a more or less “trgvial character. But Paul 
had.more knowledge of the Corinthiaf Christians than 
they suspected, ayd in his letter he not only déals with 
theiy difficulties as they presented them, but with 
failings of theirs of which perhaps they hoped he was 
ignorant. . 2 ace ss 

The variety of which Christianity has shown itself 
capable, and is a source of strength insso faw as it proves 
able to exist under the circumstances of every age, was 
deplorably manifested in the factions wkich divided the 
infant Church, At Corinth the appearance of a new 
teacher was followed by a new party, Pat, Apollos, 
Cephas, and even Christ, were chosen as leaders of 
factions under their names (1 Cor, i. 127), With 

reat tact Paul is silent about all buf himself and 
ollos, whom he shows to be no more than the 
ministers through whom the Corinthians became 
believers —‘Paul it was that planted, and Apollos 
watered, but it is God who makes the plant to grow’ 
(1 Cor, iii, 3-9), 

The main argument of the first section of, this letter 
is the insufficiency of the human intellect to which the 
Corinthians attached excessive importance, and the 
comparative insignificance of any teacher as contrasted 
with his message, In one pithy sentence Paul futs? 
clearly the defects of both classes of his converts. ‘The 
Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek wisdom,’ 
The danger of the Jew when he accepted Jesus as his 
Lord was that he expected.a catastrophic deliverance 
by Him as the Messiah, ‘To him the new teligion would 
bring an instant and miraculous salvation, probably 
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if the form of a triumph over the Gentile world, It 
was otherwise’ with the Greek, who demanded intel- 
lectual emancipation, and found in Christianity a 
fresher and mofe stimulating philosophy, This ded 
him to delight in the mental activity,promated by the 
factions which Paul deplored, and causes the Apestle 
to insist that his Gospel is not a human wisdom, so 
much as’a new powe» of God which has come into the 
wotld, This made his teaching ‘an offence to the Jews,’ 
because it does sot emphasize the supernatural by 
external signs, and folly to the Greeks, because it does 
not satisfy theie intellectual cravings. Nevertheless it 
is the power and wisdom of God, which, for all its 
apparent simplicity, overcomes all the pride of man, 
It is evident that God has not called to the Gospel of 
His Son the wise and noble of the world; but rather, to 
prove His power, He had chosen poor and humble 
things, which to the world are practically non-existent 
to confound its arrogance (1 Cor, i. 26-29). 

And then, with exquisite irony, Paul reminds the 
Corinthians that for all their fancied cleverness they are 
mere children. They have no conception that wisdom 
really is spjritual, not the superficial wisdom of a world 
so blind that it crucified ‘the Lord of glory’ (1 Gor, 
ii, 1-tii, 2), This is why he used such simple teaching 
‘Feeding them with milk rather than with strong food, 
becfuse they were mere infants. Let them, he says, 
put aside their false wisdom and receive the true. Then 
all things will be theirs whether they be ‘Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cephas, or life or death or the present or 
the future; for all are theigs because they are Christ’s, 
and Christ is God’s’ (1 Cor. iii, 22-23). 

This brings the matter to a head: nothing really 
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matters but Christ. The key to all Paul’s so-called 
theology is the absolute supremacy of “Christ as the 
Wisdom and Power of God.elt is often asserted that 
Pawl, gave Christ His place among mén, but it is more 
correct to eay that the influence of Christ made Paul 
what he was. The Apostle is the first and greatest 
example of the many who did not see the Master in the 
flesh and ‘yet believed,’ * : 

Paul next goes on to speak of two scandals at Corinth 
of which he had been informed, One was the incestuous 
marriage of a man with his father’s wife, an_offence 
which ‘is not so much as named amoitg the Gentiles’ 
(1 Cor. v, 1); the other was the propensity fo litigation 
of the new Christians (1 Cor, vi. 1-11), For both the 
Apostle provided a statesmanlike remedy, 

Paul recognizes the power of public, opinion: the 
whole Church is to assemble and to deal with the 
question of the crime, Tite guilty man is to be solemnly 
ostracized, cast out of the Church, ‘delivered over 
to Satan by whom he wills be punished by disease’ 
for Paul believed in common with most Christians 
that sickness was the just penalty of sin—to the destruc- 
tion of the flesh, that his spirit may be sayed in the 
daysof the Lord, In this way he lays down the principle 
that Christian penalties are remedial rather than 
vindictive (I Cor. v. 3-5). 

As to litigation; the temporal affairs, about which*the’ 
Corinthians were going for decision to the Gentile 
courts, were so trivial that the least.esteemed in the 
Church ought to be able to decide them, and surely 
some wise man could be foynd to prevent the scandal 
of Christians clamouring for justice to some heathen 
magistrate, ‘The object of both suggestions is to make 
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€ach Christian Church into a self-governing body, on 
the model already provided by the Jewish Synagogue, 

Next comes the answer to the questions in the 
Corinthian lettef to St. Paul, which seem to us tyivial 
enough} and the Apostle’s replies 40 them are some 
reflections of the spirit of his age, whilst others are 
revelations of a wisdom which lays down principles 
applicable for all tine. 

As regards matriage the debate turned apparently 
on whether Christians ought to enter the marriage state 
at all, what should happen when the husband or wife is 
married to an Gnbeliever, and, what is the duty of a 
father to his unmarried daughters? It is difficult to 
give Pauls answers of these questions without lengthy 
explanations of each, none of which can be entirely 
satisfactory. Here it seems more advisable to examine 
the general principle which he lays down, The key 
to this is his words “The timé is short’ (1 Cor, vii, 29). 
Paul looks, not to the future of humanity, but to the 
speedy coming of Christ and to the end of the world, 
Therefore the unmarried state is best, for domestic 
anxieties only distract us from the important duty of 

leasing God, But to prevent incontinence marriage 
is allowable and lawful (1 Cor. vii, 1), o 

As toa martiage between a believer and an unbeliever 
Af it interferes with the Christian’s spiritual progress he 
or she had better withdraw. But really nothing matters, 
Every one had better abide in the situation in which the 
call of God came to him. If as a Jew, let him remain 
one, if as a slave, why trouble to obtain his freedom? 
The state of life here is quite a secondary consideration. 
Thus a gitl may be disposed of in marriage ~ for this 
was a matter for the father to decide or not as he might 
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think fit — but the wisest course in view of her salvar 
tion is to keep her unmarried at home, ‘These answers, 
however unsatisfactory to Ws,,are consistent from the 
standpoint of one who is convinced of the imminence 
of the end pf the®gxisting order of the world (1»Cor, vii, 
T-7,,and 25-28), is 

‘When it comes to the question of the lawfulnes? of 
eating food which had possibly een offered ¢o idols, 
St. Paul rises to much greater heights, The Apostolic 
Council at Jerusalem had legislated against Gentile 
conyerts hurting Jewish susceptibilities by eating 
unclean food, and the question of gating with the 
Gentiles had caused the misunderstandingeamong the 
leaders of the church at Antioch. In Corinth the affair 
took a different form, Apparently the majority of 
converts were Gentiles, and, if they took their 
meals with their relatives or friends and ate meat, 
they were in danger of incurring the reproach of 
idolatey, because the animal might have been offered 
as a sacrifice, The situation was therefore different 
from that contemplated at Jerusalem, and this may 
in part account for Paul making no allusion to the 
decree, 

‘The solution of the difficulty caused by thebe scruples 
in St, Pauls words is ‘All that is for sale in the market 
you may eat, but for the sake of your consciences ask 
no question about it (4¢., whether it is part of a sqcris 
ficial victim); for the earth is the Lord’s and all that is 
therein, Ifany unbeliever invite you and you wish to 

‘0, eat whatever is set before you asking no question 

or conscience sake, But if any one should remark 

“This is part of the sacrifi€” do not eat of it for the 

sake of the man who told you so and of conscience, I 
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do not mean your own, but of the man who told you’ 
(1 Cor, xX. 25-98), z 
This advice, practical afd sensible as it is, is not a8 
valuable to us as the arguments by which the Apggtle , 
supporte it, Me rises to sublime heights of eloquence; 
and the pritfciples he inculeates are valid for all time, 
HE emphasizes the seriousness of the Christian calling 
by the metaphor of the foot race, in which all run but 
only one receives the prize (1 Cor, ix, 24-27), He 
shows how yn thg wilderness all died; and only two of 
the lsraclites came through in safety to the promised 
land, though all were baptized in the Red Sea and 
drank water from the spiritual rock which followed 
them (1 Cr, x, 1-11), But above all he insists on the 
need of respect for the scruples of those who are weak, 
lest their liberty should prove a cause of offence to 
others, Thts*section is full of pungent and epigram- 
matic phrases, many of which +have passed into proverbs, 
‘Let him who thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall,’ ‘All things are layful, but all things do not 
edify.’ ‘I became all things to all men, if by any means 
I might save some,’ ‘If food cause offence, I will eat 
no flesh lest I cause my brother to stumble,’ ‘Whether 
ye eat or drink do all to the glory of God.’ The litegary 
style of Paul may be open to criticism; but Tf the merit 
of what a man writes is to produce a lasting impression, 
"Paw here reaches the highest pitch of excellence. One 
of the tersest expression of his convictions and the most 
biting reproacheg of the intellectual arrogance of the 
Corinthians is condensed into five words, ‘Know- 
edge inflates: but love builds,’ or in the masterly 
Nendering of the Authofized Version, ‘Knowledge 
. ffeth wp, but charity edifieth (1 Cor, viii, 1),’ 
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: St, Paul was fully aware of the value of ,woman’s 
help in his ministerial work, Lydia, Priscilla, Phebe 
were valued coadjutors. Buf at Corinth, as often 
elsewhere, female mediocrity sought to assert itself 
by adisregard d¥, social custom, and in the Ghristian 
assemblies the women sought to shoW their in- 
dependence by appearing unveiled, Paul’s argu- 
ments why they should not dp this may* appear 
to us as almost grotesque, but the practical good 
sense of his conclusion is beyond dispute (1 Cor, xi, 

1S). 

: ie sacrament of the Lord’s Suppet»has from time 
immemorial been regarded with such revérence that 
the abuse of it at Corinth is apt to shock aftd revolt a 
modern reader. Yet, when we recollect that the 
believers had only just emerged from heathenism, the 
facts become more intelligible. They hid* been told 
that Jesus had eaten a supper with His Disciples and 
they celebrated the event in their own fashion, In 
almost every religious society at this time the members 
partook of a meal in common, It was often of a jovial 
and social character. The Corinthian Christians took 
each his own basket of food. The poor had too little 
and the rich too much, with the result that whilst 
‘one was hitngry another was drunken,’ Paul heard of 
this with horror. This disorderly meal was no Lord’s 
Supper. He told his converts that he had received? 
from the Master Himself its true meaning, He 
reminded them of what Christ did ‘on the night that 
He was betrayed.’ To eat His Body and drink His 
Blood was a very solemn thing. Sickness and death 
had followed the profanatifn of this great mystery. 
When they came together they must receive each 
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ether as brethren. ‘The rest I will put in order when I 
come’ (1 Cor? xi. 19-34)2 

The long section in which the subject of ‘spiritual 
gifts: (charismatd) is treated, is of special interest because 
it deals with a condition of things wifich, so far as we 
know, only éxisted in the Apostolic Age, At all times 
Christian prophets have appeared as well as persons 
endowed with the pqwer of curing disease or of what 
Paul calls ‘speaking with tongues.’ But these have been 
exceptional,-only-a few being thus gifted, In Corinth 
and also at Thessalonica it would secm that all, or 
almost all, the ronverts experienced strange influences 
which they attributed to the Spirit of God, As what 
follows wilt abundantly show, the powers these possessed 
were not always proofs of exalted spirituality or mystic 
fellowship with the Divine: for they were often dis- 
played in dh ‘unseemly manner, and from a motive of 
ostentation. Modern science, as well as the almost 
uniform testimony as to religious enthusiasm in all 
ages, admits the ee of these manifestations; and 
we may conclude that if they occurred as at Corinth 
they were due to the abnormal state of tension the little 
community wa’ in, owing to the constant expectations 
ofa sudden appearance of the Messiah, ‘To Paul, though 
he felt these spiritual impulses, many in Cérinth were 
not so much signs of grace, as causes of confusion, 
> Ale enumerates the spiritual gifts, a strange mixture 
of acknowledged Christian virtues and miraculous 
powers, ‘ 

‘To one is given a word of wisdom, to another a 
word of knowledge, by the same spirit; to another 

1 Throughout this section Paul assumes that the Lord’s Supper in some 
form or other was an integial part of on Chuistianity of his age. 
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faith , . . to another gifts of healing . ,. te another 
the workings of powers, to another prophecy, to another 
discernment of spirits, to anosher sorts of tongues, to 
another the interpretation of tongues’ (2 Cor. xii, 8-11). 
Later he gives “his description of the exercise and 
misuse of these spiritual gifts, . 
A meeting for the exhibition of the powers bestowed 
on the Corinthians seems to have seen as disorderly as 
their, celebration of the Lord’s Supper. The most 
highly prized ‘gift’ was called speakiag w&h tongues, 
or in a tongue, This must not be confused with the 
miracle as related as having taken placé’on the day of 
Pentecost in Acts 2, where the Spirit in the fgrm of the 
‘tongues as of fire’ was shed abroad on the infant 
_Church, Then the believers addressed a multitude 
of various nations and languages so that every one 
understood them, There is no record of such a miracle 
having been repeated, Paul and Barnabas, when the 
Lycaonians declared they were gods, did not under- 
stand them, Paul never so,much as hints to the 
Corinthians that they should use the gift, which he 
declared he possessed ‘more than they, all,’ for mis- 
sionary work, Speaking with tongues to him meant 
uttering strange and unintelligible sounds under 
strong spiritual excitement. When the Corinthians 
met for devotional exercise, every one desired to dis- . 
play his gift. Those who had some special messages 
‘prophesied,’ others, anxious to show how strongly 
the spirit worked in them, spoke with tongues. No 
one was willing to wait his turn. Tongues vied with 
tongues, and prophecy withyprophecy, till all was a 
veritable Babel, If, as Paul says, an unbeliever or an 
uninstructed inquirer came to the meeting he would 
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think they were raving as in a heathen orgy. The 
Apostle sternly reproves this scandal, He forbids all 
public ‘speaking with achgues,’ unless some one is 
ther to interprét the meaning; and orders all to speak 
in turn, *for,God is not a God of confySion byt of Peace.’ 
All things are to be done decently and in order, and 
‘the spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets’ — 
a timely reminder against lack of spiritual self-restraint 
(1 Cor, xiv, I-40), 

All this roves the good sense and practical ability 
of Paul; but in this section of the Epistle he rises to 
still greater hefghts, He gives the ancient image of the 
members of the body but with a force of inspired 
genius all his own, This leads up to the unforgettable 
description of charity or love in the thirteenth chapter, 
one of the mast beautiful in the whole Bible, A question 
of purely local and temporal interest has thus called 
foith one of the sublimest" passages in literature in 
which in a few verses we have the best definition of 
what the spirit of true Christianity should bet 

The last subject dealt with is that of the resurrection 
of the dead. The fifteenth chapter, in which St. Paul 
declares his burning faith that as Christ is risen, so all 
who ate His will rise at the last day, how they, will 
receive a spiritual and incorruptible body"as different 

afrom our own as the full blade is from the gtain of 
wheat sown in the earth, how, for those who are Christ’s, 
death has no sting and the grave no victory. It is a 
wonderful outburst of eloquence, though the argument 

1 Jt is noteworthy that Paul never forgets what he has said earlier in 

the letter, and that every affirmation of what charity 1s not refers to what 


has been said before Thus ‘Chayty envieth not’ (1 Cor. ti 3)... ‘is 
not puffed up’ (1 Cor. vut.1) . . « ‘ doth not behave itself unseemly’ 


(2 Cor, x1, passim) ‘seeketh not her own’ (1 Cor, x. 24), ete. I owe this 
note to Dr, Frame, 
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is at times difficult to follow or even to apreeswith, It* 
only becomes clearer when we remember that the 
Corinthians were so persuaded of the nearness of the 
comine, of Messiah, that they, like the Thessalonitins, 
felt that thase wha died were thereby cut pff ftom all 
hopeof resurrection. This is the more intelligible in 
the light of what Paul has previously said about death 
being a punishment of those whe had profaried the 
Lord’s Supper. The refutation of this e1ror, that even 
those who had died in Christ had no hopewf entering 
His kingdom when He shall come in triumph, inspires 
the Apostle to declare his.convictions, net in a closely 
reasoned argument but in a pean of triumph in the 
victory his Lord has won over death and sin, and he 
carries the Corinthians with him to the conclusion 
that they should remain ‘steadfast, unmovable, always 
abiding in the work of the Lord, for as much as you 
know ‘ei labour is not if vain of the Lord’ (r Cor, 
xv. 58). 

ra remains to see how the First Epistle to Corinth, 
aided by the Second, helps to reconstruct the course 
of Paul's life during the eventful period which pre- 
ceded his last journey to Jerusalem, 
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XV 
THE SECOND WISIT TO EUROPE 
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‘Twoven camparatively short, the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians is almost inexhaustible as a revelation of 
Pauling thought and character, and also of the internal 
condition of a primitive Christian community. It is 
now necessary to make use of it and also of 2 Core 
inthians in Srder*to construct a description of a momen-~ 
tous period in the Apostle’s career: 

All the, inf8rmation concerning it given in Acts is 
confined to a few words: 


‘And when the tumult (at Ephesus) was over, 
Paul sent fof the disciples, and, after he had encouraged 
them, he said farewell andewent forth to Macedonia, 
And having made his way through those districts and 
having encouraged them with many words, he came to 
Greece, And after spending three months there, as 
the Jews formed a plot against him when he proposed 
to put to sea for Syria, he decided to travel by way of 
Macedonia’ (Acts xx. 1-3). 


The story of these eventful months has to be pieced 
tdpether from what St, Paul tells us in the two Epistles 
to the Corinthians and in his letter to the Romans. 
According to Acts xix, 21, Paul had made up his 
mind to leave Ephesus before the tumult in the theatre 
occurred, His plan waso go by way of Macedonia to 
Achaia and then to visit Jerusalem, after which he 
declared, ‘I must see Rome,’ Accordingly, he sent 
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Timothy to Corinth (Acts xix, 21-22). The clue to the 
meaning of this is found in 1 Corinthians? 

The reports he had receivéd,from time to time of the 
state_of the Church at Corinth had made him anxious 
to go"buck,in pefyon; but he was unwilling, oWing to 
his affection for his converts, to visit them as a stern 
reprover of their shortcomings. For Paul was evidently 
an affectionate man with a gegius for friéndship. 
Possessed of unusual powers of sarcasm, — what can 
be more biting than his remark thats the Corinthians 
appear to be sitting in the theatre like emperors and 
kings watching the Apostles suffer asecriminals con- 
demned to death (1 Cor. iv. 6-13)? — he canhot refrain 
from endearing words in the midst of hB& sternest 
rebukes, ‘I do not write these things to put you to 
shame, but to warn you as my dear children, for if you 
have ten thousand schoolmasters in Christ, you have 
not many fathers, for through the Gospel I am your 
father in Christ’ (x Cor. iv, 14-153 of. Gal. iv. 19-20), 
Paul, in fact, possessed the pastoral, as contrasted with 
the hierarchical spirit, and could not bear the thought 
of visiting Corinth with the rod of a pedagogue, 
Apollos, poy like him in this respect, had left 
Corinth rather than encourage the converts in their 
factions, and’ despite Paul’s entreaties he declined to 
go back till things were better (1 Cor. xvi. aa 

Having, however, sent Timothy to Corinth, Paul 
decided to go there, not as he had originally intended 
directly by sea, but by way of Macedonia waiting at 
Ephesus till after Pentecost (1 Cor. xvi. 5-9.) 


1 According to Acts xix. 22, Paul sent Timothy and Erastus to Mace- 
donia. In 1 Cor. xvi. 10, Paul appareiltly thinks Timothy may go to 
Corinth ‘If Timothy come,’ The Aposile’s change of plan is mentioned 
in 2 Cor, i. 16, It was evidently a time of much perplexity and doubt, 
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The season for thus planning his travels was the 
collection for ‘the poor saints at Jerusalem,’ to which 
the rest of his active life Was largely devoted — for the 
joutney to Jerfsalem, which terminated in his grrest, 
was for"the purpose of bringing thegcontrikuti6n of his 
Gentile converts thither (Acts xxiv, 17), How impor- 
tant a matter it was in the eyes of the Apostle is seen 
in his allusions to at in his correspondence, He had 
given injunctions from Ephesus to Galatia, to urge 
the duty ef contributing liberally (1 Cor, xvi. 13 of, 
Gal. ii. 10, vi. 7-10, assuming the later date of the 
Galatian letter), ‘ . 

He exhorts the Corinthians to contribute weekly 
to this object (1 Cor. xvi. 1-4) and to send delegates 
to take the money to Jerusalem. The whole of the 
eighth and ninth chapters of 11 Corinthians deals with 
the collection and the liberality of the Macedonians as 
contrasted with the reluctatice of the wealthier Greeks 
of Corinth. Writing to the Romans, Paul alludes 
quite casually to this cgllection, showing how deeply 
interested he was in its proving successful (Rom. xv. 
25-29). 

z tind necessary to lay so much stress on this 
solicitude for the Church of Jerusalem, because it 
reveals the Apostle’s anxiety, at the cost of infinite 
trouble, and even of personal inconvenience, to stand 

* wll with the Mother Church. When it was a matter 
of principle, Paul was inflexible, and he could speak 
severely of the attitude of some of the original disciples, 
But, if charity and sympathy were demanded, these 
were never withheld, Paul’s independent attitude 
towards other Christians has been frequently mis- 
represented; for he had nothing of the spirit of a 
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schismatic in his compésition, On the contragy, he did 
all in his power, consistent with his coifvictions as to 
the supremacy of Christ ovérsthe Law and the libert 
of the Gentiles,.to maintain the unity of the Charen 
and to“preyent @ preach between its Judaic ahd Hel- 
lenia branches. * ; 

From the perusal of Acts it would not be easy to 
realize all the hardships endured hy Paul in the*further- 
ance of his mission or the nature of the opposition he 
encountered, These are brought inte streng relief in 
the two Epistles to the Corinthians. From Acts we 
might gather that, except for the tumult aroused by 
Demetrius, the sojourn at Ephesus was coinparativel 

eaceful; but when writing from there ® Corinth 

aul says, “To this very hour we hunger and thirst, 
and are in lack of clothes. We are incessantly working 
with our own hands’ (1 Cor. iv. 11-12)? Whatever 
he means by ‘fighting with the beasts at Ephesus’ 
(1 Cor, xv. 32), the Apostle lived in daily peril. Once, 
he tells the Corinthians, he absolutely despaired of his 
life and regarded it a miracle that he ever escaped 
(tr Cor, i, 8-10), 

But Paul’s greatest trials were not the discomforts, 
calamities and perils which he endured with so much 
fortitude — not his beatings and scourgings, his three 
shipwrecks, his night and day adrift on the sea, What 
caused him the keenest sorrow was the ficklenesa off 
his beloved converts and the malignity of those who 
ought to have been his friends. The Corinthians were 
a special cause of anxiety: they desired his presence, 
and yet dreaded his coming. The faction leaders 
boasted that Paul would nevér come and exulted in the 
belief that his frequent changes of plan were a proof 
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that he wgs afraid to do so (1 Cor, iv, 18; of rr Cori, 
16-24). ° 

This is the main theme of the second letter to the 
Corinthians, if iadeed it is really a single letter, Before, 
howevef, attempting to explain its cphtents, itt8desir- 
able to outlfne the probable course of the correspon- 
dence which passed between the Apostle and the 
Corinthtan Church. from the hints he lets fall about 
letters sent and received, it is evident that only frag- 
ments of hig writjng have survived, and that it was his 
practice to be constantly in touch with his converts 
after he had egtablished a church in any city visited 
by him, ' 

ae has Iseen already indicated, Paul whilst at Ephesus 
maintained an uninterrupted intercourse with his 
converts at Corinth, The so-called ‘First Epistle’ was 
a reply to*a® letter addressed to the Apostle by the 
Corinthians (1 Cor, vii, 1), Ile had apparently already 
sent the church a letter (1 Cor, v. 9). He was informed 
of events at Corinth by the ‘household’ of Chloe 
(1 Cor, i, 11). He had evidently seen Apollos, who 
had visited Corinth (Acts xix. 1), and begged him to 
go back (1 Cor, xvi, 12), Stephanas, Fortunatus, and 
Achaicus, three well-known Corinthian Christians, 
had visited Paul at Ephesus (1 Cor, xvi. 17). 

But the Second Epistle is far more perplexing than 
etheaFirst, which is clearer in its statements and more , 
easy to analyze, whereas the Second was written at a 
time when the Apostle was under far stronger feelings 
of emotion owing to the many difficulties which he 
encountered after leaving Ephesus. Paul had been 
compelled repeatedly to ter his plans and had in- 
curred not a little misrepresentation in consequence, 
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He had evidently written about his proposed visits, 
and the Corinthians had tried to read between the 
lines and to discover what motives underlay his cor- 
respondence (11 Cor, i, 13-14). His reason for not 
visiting” their city was to avoi ‘pemiig in sorrow’ 3 
andsas the word ‘again’ occurs it is possible Paul had 
paid an unrecorded visit to Greece during his stay at 
Ephesus. In another place he says that his projected 
visit to Corinth would be his ‘third’ (11 Cor. xiii. 1). 
He implies that he had written several letters to the 
Corinthians when he tells them that his enemies 
acknowledged *his letters to be pores though they 
declared that when he appeared he was not much to 
look at and had nothing worth saying:“his bodily 
presence is weak and his speech contemptible’ (11 Cor, 
X, TO). 

2 fact that several letters were wriften, and only 
two or three at most weré preserved, proves how much 
we are in the dark as regards this part of the life of 
Paul; and a further example of this is the stress laid 
by him on the mission of Titus, who is not so much as 
mentioned in Acts. From the allusion to him in the 
Epistle to the Galatians that, as a-Greek he was not 
compelled to be circumcised (Gal. ii. 1-3), and that 
he and Barnabas accompanied Paul to Jerusalem, as 
well as the important part he evidently took in reference 
to Corinth, Titus must have been one of Paul’s chie? 
coadjutors, yet we should have known nothing of his 
presence at this time but for the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians. What has been said is enough to show 
how difficult it is to piece together the scanty informa- 
tion we have of this visit to" Europe, and to construct 
a consistent narrative out of this letter to Corinth. 
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Some ene had shown himself to be a bitter and 
unscrupulous enemy of Paul, The common notion 
that this was the man wlio had married his father’s 
wife*(1 Cor. v, 1) seems hardly probable; for, the 
_ offence in 11,Corinthians appears to have bean Personal 

as sregards the Apostle, and not a direct sin against 
God. The Corinthians on receipt of a letter from Paul 
had recognized the injustice done to him, and had cut 
off from communion the man who had traduced him, 
Not only soy butrthe guilty person had accepted the 
sentence of the majority with a due sense of the wrong 
he had done; «nd Paul, pleased by thts proof of the 
love borne him by the Corinthians, and touched by the 
man’s repefitance, says he has forgiven his enemy and de- 
claves that having been sufficiently punished he ought to 
be restored to his place in the Church (11 Cor. ii, 5-10), 

Titus had been sent from Ephesus to Corinth to 
put matters right, and Paul was so anxious for a report 
from him that although he found a great opportunity 
for spreading the Gospel at Troas, he could not endure 
the suspense, but hastened to Macedonia in order to 
meet Titus, This reveals a very human side of the 
Apostle’s character, since even his burning zeal to 
diffuse the Gospel yielded for a time to his anxiety to 
ascertain the real condition of affairs in the distracted 
Church of Corinth (11 Cor, iii, 12-17). In the long 
8ection which follows there is no mention whatever of 
Titus, Paul feels the imputations on his conduct so 
bitterly that he enters upon a defence of his attitude 
to the Corinthians, Among other things his right to 
preach Christ had been Jotly disputed, and it was 
declared that he had come to Corinth without any 
official recognition by the leaders of the Church. He 
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could not even produce letter of introdyction authori2- 
ing the Jews or Christians at Corinth to receive him, 
This evidently touched Pafl4s most sensitive feelings. 
To be treated by the Church which h@himself founded, 
as wells havingebeen the first preacher of the Gospel 
to wsit their city, as if he were'a stranger needing,an. 
introduction, was insupportable and the more so be- 
cause he had spent well-nigh two years labduring at 
Corinth. Thus, the keynote of the third to the seventh 
chapter appears to be introduction (sustatkai epistolai) 
or introducing (sewistaneiz). 

‘Do we need to introduce ourselves, da we need letters 
of introduction to you or from you? You are our letter 
inscribed in our hearts known and read by alf men, You 
are a letter of Christ written by our ministry, written 
not in ink but in the Spirit of the Living God’ (11 Cor, 
iti, 1-3), 

Pat then goes on to’say that the ministry of the 
Spirit is not literal but spiritual, As such it is not 
veiled and obscure but open to all. ‘This,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘is our ministry by which we introduce ourselves 
to the conscience of every man, All is open and above 
board; for we do not proclaim ourselves, but Jesus 
Christ’ (rz Cor, iv, 5). 

This leads him on to speak of his own weakness as a 
man, and the sublimity of his message to the world, 
Tt is a treasure in an earthen vessel, which is being 
renewed day by day, ‘Our light affliction of the moment 
is working out an exceeding weight of glory.’ But 
whether in or out of the body Paul strives to please 
God, for all must stand before Christ's judgment 
seat to give account for the good or evil done through 
the body (11 Cor. v. 6-10). 
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Paul now returns to the subject of introduction 
which touched him so acutely, He will not again 
introduce himself: he wil, fot do more than give the 
Corinthians some answer to those whose boast is in 
appearatice rather than in the heart, But, so-power- 
fully ‘does the love of Christ constrain’ Paul, that he 
will acknowledge no one in the flesh, even Christ, 
By this Me appears to,mean that now Christ is glorified 
all the past is over, there is a new creation in Christ 
Who has reconciled us to God. ‘Now, therefore, is the 
accepted time, now is the day of salvation’ and for this 
reason we will enly, he says, ivireduce ourselves to you 
as the ministers of Christ, ‘in our patience, in our 
afflictions §. . in our sufferings; in our toils in lon 
suffering... in the holy spirit in our citfsignad 
love . . . as deceivers, yet true, as unknown yet well 
known, as dying and behold we live . . . as poor yet 
making many rich... as having nothing yet pos- 
sessing all things’ (11 Cor, vi, 1-10), Then follows a 
characteristically beautiful, appeal to the Corinthians, 
in which he abandons the argument and sequence of 
his letter, and begs his converts not to shrink from him 
but to open their hearts to him, as he does to them, 
‘Our mouth is open to you Corinthians, our heart is 
opened wide. We are not keeping back from you but 
you from us, Pay us back and open your hearts to us’ 
(rx Cor, vi. rrff, and see vii. 2f.). The section of the 
letter closes with the comfort derived from the reception 
of Titus at Coripth and his arrival in Macedonia to 
meet Paul (11 Cor. vii. 13-16), 

This brings the Apostle to the subject he has so 
much at heart, to which {t has been necessary con- 
stantly to allude, and he pleads earnestly for the poor of 
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Jerusalem. He places the matter befgre the Corif- 
thians with much delicacy, reminding them gently 
of the superior liberality Bs the poorer churches of 
Macedonia. They, at least, had no? to be asked to 
subscritfe, but, ppor as they were, they begged for the 
favour of being allowed to do so(11 Cor, viii. 354), 
and this has emboldened him to ask Titus to invite the 
Corinthians to follow their example. The principles 
on which a Christian’s charitable contribution ought to 
be based are clearly defined, In 1 Corinthians xvi Paul 
declares that it should be systematic and regular, 
made sgl wtek and not by any sudden,effort. The 
offerings should be proportioned to the means of each 
man, and not depend on the liberality of theYew. Every, 
one should give as his heart prompts him: ‘God lovet 
a cheerful giver’ (11 Cor, viii, 11, ix. 7), Paul had 
already told the Corinthians that they must be ready 
with the money before He came and he had no desire 
to handle it himself. The whole business of the col- 
lection, however, is of integest to us because in his 
treatment of it the Apostle reveals so many sides of his 
character, Active and energetic himself, he can hardly 
be supposed to have fully sympathized with the pious 
indolence of, those who remained to worship at other 

eople’s expense under the shadow of the Temple, 

e must have known that Jerusalem was the centre of 
a Judaic Christianity, which looked on him with 
constant suspicion. His sensitive nature shrank from the 
task of importunating his converts, and a noble pride 
made him devote days to probably uncongenial manual 
labour, in order to live independent of their generosity, 
Here as in other apparently trifling matters we see the 
inherent greatness of the character of St. Paul, 
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As it gow stands the remainder of the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians (x-xiii) appears to have little 
to do with the first part and*may be taken from another 
letterp though at*the end of the tenth chapter Paul 
again hafps on the word introductory which hadmcaused 
him, so much pain, ‘The man who is approved isenot 
he who commends (11 Cor. x, 18) (or introduces) himself 
but he whom God commends,’ 

The section is a vindication of himself against his 
many traduoers who claim that they are the real 
Apostles of Christ, whereas he is but an interloper, 
It is in many respects a masterpiece of ¢loquence, full 
of biting satire mingled with fervour and at the same 
time with stfong underlying pathos, 

Underlying all is an apology for what Paul calls his 
‘folly’ (at Cor. xi, 1). He is compelled for the sake 
of his converts to dwell on the greatness of his labougs 
and achievements, though he*does so with reluctance, 
He speaks of his determination to accept nothing for 
himself from the Corinthians, and he preferred to let 
the poor Macedonians contribute to his needs. ‘I 
robbed other churches,’ he says, and elsewhere, ‘I 
made you inferior to others by accepting their bounty, 
I ask you “Forgive me this wrong’’’ (11 Cor, xi, 
7-11, xii, 13). He recounts his sufferings for the 
Gospel, his visions, his having been caught up to the 
third heaven where he ‘heard unspeakable words which 
it is not lawful for a man to utter,’ And then he goes 
on to speak of that mysterious affliction which he calls 
his ‘thorn in the flesh,’ sent, he supposes, to prevent his 
being overexalted by his spiritual privileges, and to 

rove God’s ‘strength shade perfect in weakness’ 
a Cotwxii. 1-9), 
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The great difficulty in making an outlige of the 
Second Epistle as compared with the First is in itself 
of value, as it shows’ somethigg of the trials and diffi- 
culties encountered by Paul in this,*his last visit to 
Macedorla and Greece, the relentless bitternéss with 
which his enemies pursued him, the musrepresenta- 
tions to which he was exposed, the anxieties which 
the ‘care of all the churches’ brought upon “him, If 
in places this letter, or collection of letters, appears to 
be incoherent, the language reveals ta us here perhaps 
mote than anywhere else the human weakness and the 
divine strengtheof the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
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PAUL AND THE ,.RKOMAN CHRISTIANS 
Tur lefter to the Romans, writtep® when, Paul was 
leaving Corinth for the second time on his way to 
Jerusalem (Rom. xv. 25), is full of difficult questions, 
theologital and otherwise. Here we confine ourselves 
to but one, namely, the possible relation of Paul at 
this time tothe Christian community at Rome. Before 
doing so it is desirable to place the poven briefly, 
but as clearly ampossible, before the reader, 

We must inquire whether the epistle is a personal 
one, like the two to the Corinthians and Galatians, 
addressed to a particular Christian body, Or was it, 
not so much a letter, as a treatise on the relationship 
of the Jews dnd Gentiles who had accepted the Gospel? 
In other words, did Paul write to the individual 
Churches of Galatia a letter on this burning question, 
and then put his arguments into a treatise to be sent 
to the Christian communities generally, the one sent 
to Rome being accepted at a later time as addressed. to 
that particular Clearch? 

The eleventh chapter ends with these words: 
‘Because from Him, and through Him"and in Him 
are all things; to Him be the glory for ever, Amen,’ 
‘This doxology may well be the conclusion of a letter, 
especially as in xii. 1 the theme is changed and becomes 
a discourse on Christian conduct and morality, ending 
with xv. 13: ‘Now may the God of hope fill you with all 
peace and joy in believing, that ye may abound in hope 
in the power of the Holy Ghost,’ another suitable 
conclusion, Then there follow some personal remarks 
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about the Apostle’s future plans and an allusion to the 
collection for Jerusalem contributed by Macedonia 
and Achaia. This ends xv. %4: ‘And the God of peace 
be with you all, Amen,’ The sixteefth chapter*con- 
sists of salytationgof certain persons, conqduding thus: 
‘The grace of our Lord Jesus be with you,’ xvi. 90, 
and followed by messages from St. Paul’s companions 
to the church addressed. The Epistle as we now have 
it ends with a longer doxology (xvi. 25-277). 

It is consequently possible to surmése that a number 
of paragraphs were added at different times and that 
the Epistle to*the Romans was a treatise with these 
supplements placed at the end of the original saluta- 
tions. It has even been suggested that the®salutations 
were addressed to Ephesus, where Paul had many 
friends, and not to Rains where he was personally 
unknown. There is also a doubt whether at the begin- 
Bing the words ‘In Rome’ originally existed, and 
perhaps a blank was (i-7) left and the name of the 
particular church to which eagh copy was sent inserted, 

“Such then is the case against the original form of the 
letter being as it now is, Our task must be to see 
whether there is reason to suppos¢ that at, the time 
assigned to the letter Paul had sufficient acquaintance 
with the Christians at Rome to send a long list of 
personal salutations to its members. 

We learn from Acts that Priscilla and Aquila had® 
come from Rome to Corinth, and had entered into 
close relations with Paul, that they had accompanied 
him to Ephesus, remained there for some time, and, 
according to the Epistle to the Romans, returned 
later to Rome (Acts xviii, 2; 1 Cor, xvi, 19; Rom, 
xvi, 3). But, as is evident from the list of these who 
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atcompanted fim on his final journey to Jerusalem 
(Acts xx, 4), as well as from his Jpisties, Paul had a 
large number of fellow wérkers, and when he was at 
Ephésug he was evidently no solitagy preacher, but 
the head of a body of missionaries whom he Was send- 
ing forth ag evangelists, It is natural to supposesthat 
by meang of these he was in constant touch with Rome, 
which he carnestly desired to visit in person, He was 
prevented from doing so because, as he says, he was 
engaged in © vety extensive missionary campaign in 
the Balkan peninsula and had gone as a peices of 
Christianity to the confines ofsthe provirtce of Hlyricum 
which was, bounded by the Adriatic (Rom. xv. 19), 
He was no able to go further westward on account of 
his determination to go to Jerusalem with the con- 
tribution of ,his Churches. At Corinth, however, he 
may have been in constant communication with Rome 
and have had many friend's and colleagues in the 
imperial city. If so, the salutations in Romans xvi are 
quite applicable ° 

That there was, and had long been a Christian 
church there is tolerably certain. The Jewish colony 
had made, its appéarance more than a century earlier, 
for Cicero in his defence of Vlaccus the Proconsul of 
Agia had told the Senate, perhaps rhetorically, that he 
shad to speak softly for fear of offending the Jews in 
the’city; and the Flerodian family had long lived there 
on intimate terms with the imperial family, That b 
A.D. §7, the date of the Epistle, a Christian church 
should not have been firmly established is almost 


2 Dr. Lake, Earlier Epistles of SeqPaul, is of the opinion that the saluta~ 
tions were addiessed to Ephesus whore the Apostle was well known, and 
this is held by most modern scholars, I think, however, something should 
be said in favour of the traditional yt ‘ 
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e 
incredible; and, as has been suggested, Pa&iscilla and 
Aquila may well have entered the service of Christ 
before they met Paul at Cortnth, It,is permissible to 
question, but ngt to ignore, the early tradition of the 
Church that Peter was for twenty-five pears ‘bishop’ 
of Rome, which cannot mean that he remained thtre 
all the time but that he had been the actual faunder of 
the Church during his missionary travels, If so he 
must have gone there at an early date, The omission 
of the name of Peter in the Epistle to*the Romans 
presents a serious difficulty: but this does not disprove 
the antiquity of the Churth of Rome, * - 

Nor does the Epistle itself when examined prove 
to be a theological disquisition. It rather bears the 
appearance of a letter written to meet the actual needs 
of a particular church, with which the waiter was well 
acquainted at least by hearsay. 

ven if the words ‘In Rome’ were omitted (see 
Rom. i, 7) what follows would have a decidedly insin- 
cere air in a circular letter. Paul thanks God that the 
faith of his correspondents is spoken of throughout the 
world, that he is constantly praying God that he may 
visit them and give them some gift'of the Spirit, that 
he and they may prove a support to one another by 
their mutual faith, and that he often intended to come 
to them but hitherto had been hindered (Rom. i. 8-13). 
Besides this, the objections he quotes and answers 
when he explains his view would be far more genuine 
and natural, if they were actually taised by some 
Christians of Rome, and were not imaginary criticisms, 
the invention of the Apostle, set up by him in order that 
they might be overcome. If the questions are spon- 
taneous, and the difficulties were actually expefienced, 
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they thro much light on the earliest Roman Chris- 
tianity? ‘ 3 

The Epistle to the Romans is St, Paul’s most 
importapt contribution to Christian thought and to 
the theological meaning of the work of Christ. This 
aspect of the letter requires a detailed survey; and, 
now we,are dealing with the life of Paul rather than 
with his opinions, itis advisable to restrict ourselves 
to questions (1) as to the light thrown by the letter 
on Paul’s nfovenfents, and (2) the general conditions 
of contemporary Christian life at Rome. 

(1) The. trafedy which xndetlies Paul’s projects 
at this time is that they were made when at the very 
height of his success as a missionary to the world, 
After all his unexampled labours and sufferings, which 
he had deseribed with so much eloquence in the 
Corinthian correspondence, he appeared to be on the 
verge of a complete triurhph, As he wrote from 
Cenchree, the eastern port of Corinth, where he was 
waiting for a ae to take-him toward Jerusalem with a 
contribution sufficient to prove his affection and to 
remove the suspicions of the Mother Church, he could 
with justice contefhplate the success he had been able 
to achieve, He had himself preached Christ in Asia, 
one of the richest and most populous provinces in the 
Roman world, so that men could say ‘This Paul has 
throughout almost the whole of Asia persuaded a 
mighty multitude’ (Acts xix. 26). He had so far won 
the friendship of the heathen that he had the support 
of the representatives of the cities which contributed 
to their sacred games at, Ephesus. He had founded a 
Church in the Troad, which already promised to be a 

® Such®questions, I mean, as in ha iii, 13 dil, 93 iv. 13 vie Te 
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great door for the introduction of the is (11 Cot, 
ii, 12), The success of Paul’s unrecorded labours in 
Macedonia and Achaia mitsé have been even greater 
than on the Western shores of Asii Minor,” & has 
been shévn whatgloyalty he had found in,Phifippi and 
Thessalonica, and with what intelligence his message 
had been received in Corinth, and he was able to tell , 
the Romans how extensively he had proved himself a 
pioneer of the Gospel ‘as far as Illyricum,’ in addition 
to which he had gathered together a devoted band of 
followers who continued his labours in his absence. 
And now, having won success in two f the Mediter- 
“ranean peninsulas, he was ready to push his conquests 
into the remaining two, Italy and Spain (R@m, xv, 24). 
Yet whilst he is making these far-reaching plans Paul 
evidently feels that this journey to Jerusalem may lead 
to his death; for he begs his correspondents to pray 
for him “That I may be delivered from the unbelievers 
in Judea,’ This renders the description of Paul’s 
journey to Jerusalem in Acts,one of the most pathetic 
stories in the New Testament, leading up to the tragic . 
conclusion of his arrest and imprisonment, 

(2) The condition of the Roman Church at the time 
as revealed in the Epistle must be our next consideta- 
tion. In the purely doctrinal portion (Rom. i-xi) 
Paul is writing as though he were teaching in a Rab- 
binical school, interrupted here and there bye hi? 
disciples with questions which may disclose the char- 
acter of Judaism in Rome. Paul begins his doctrinal 
argument by declaring that the wrath of God is now 
being manifested against all the ay of man, First 
he exposes the guilt and imptirity of the Gentile world, 
and shows that, despite the fact that it had no direct 
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revelation from God, it had deliberately gone astray 
by violating the law of Nature, which plainly testified 
to His power and goodngss (Rom. i, 18-19), 

Having demorfstrated the justice of God towards the 
Gentile Sinners, the Apostle turns tg ‘the Jews. The 
haye the Law, they know what God wants; but, thang 
they boast that they can teach other men, they are 
inconsistént in their own lives. As the prophets say 
‘The name of God is blasphemed among the Gentiles 
on their accgunt’s (Rom, ii, 17-29, verse 24 quoting 
Isaiah lii. 5), 

The Jews are then supposed to raise a series of 
objections. ‘How is the Jew then more privileged than 
the Gentile? ‘If our injustice serves to bring out 
God’s righteousness, is not God unjust in visiting us 
with his displeasure? If God is proved true by proving 
me a liar, wh} should he judge me? If it is as you say, 
it amounts to this: we ought’to do evil that good may 
come of it’ (Rom, iii, 1-8), 

Of course Paul may have raised these questions 
himself in order to answer them, but he may also be 
supposed to be replying to objections he knew the 
Jews, and even the Jewish Christians, were advancing 
against his teaching. They are continued till we come 
to the eighth chapter, in which Paul atrives at the 
conclusion that “There is no condemnation for those 
Wwhoeare in Christ Jesus’ and his eloquent description 
of life under the spirit which makes us call on God as 
‘Abba, Father.’ Jt is hard to imagine that Paul would 
have invented such a series of questions as appears in 
the first seven chapters of the Epistle, some of which he 
evidently finds difficult tc*answer, if he did not know 
that his,correspondents were asking them. For their 
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criticisms amount to a charge that he, Paul, who 
evidently was deeply concerned with tht morals of his 
converts, was by hig attitude towards the Law striking 
at the root of all morality, ft seems» more natugal to 
suppose that he*already knew of the objectiois which 
werg being made to his teaching, than that*he suggested 
them to the Roman community, 

In the ninth and tenth chapterg Paul reveals his love 
for his nation and rises to a sublime height of pathetic 
eloquence in pleading that they might accept the 
salvation offered by Jesus, That they have not done 
so already is 0 amazing to him that he finds an 
explanation only in the hidden purpose of God, by 
which some are rejected and only a few agcepted and 
saved, He concider that this is what the prophets 
refer to when they speak of the ‘remnant of Israel’ 
being saved (Rom, ix. 27), It is on thése chapters 
that the disputed doctrines of election, reprobation, 
and predestination, which haye so deeply agitated 
the Christianity of the West, are mainly based, Here, 
however, our interest lies in discovering the nature 
of the Apostle’s approach to his countrymen at 
this period, He strives with all hjs might to arouse 
them to a sense of the privileges which ate slipping 
from their grasp; ‘My heart’s desire and my prayer 
to God,’ writes the Apostle, ‘is that they (the Jews) 
may be saved, for I testify that they are zealoug for 
God but without knowledge’ (Rom, ix. 1-3, x, 1-2), 
Paul does not overlook the merits of Judaism and its 
superiority to all other religions. Nor does he allow 
himself to forget that he is Jewish to the core, ‘I 
have ceaseless sorrow in my heart for my brethren of 
Israel, my natural kinsmen, and for the sake of my 
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wothers } would myself be cut off as accursed from 
Christ’ (ix, 1-3). As compared with the Gentiles the 
Jews have every advantgge; they’ belong to the true 
Israel, they enjoy the glory of God, and the adoption 
as His shns: the Law, the privilege of Scrving*God, the 
coyenants mide to the fathers, the promises all bdong 
to them, Paul cannot believe that God has rejected 
His people; for he pimself is a son of Abraham, of 
the tribe of Benjamin (Rom. xi, 1), It is true that the 
majority of lsragl has proved hard-hearted and has 
rejected the Gospel, Perhaps this has happened in 
order that the éentiles too may be saved. But if the 
loss of Israel is to the advantage of the outside world, 
Paul cannot believe that it is irremediable. A day will 
come when the Gentiles will have contributed their 
quota, and then will come the salvation of all Israel, 
This will bé Bain indeed to the Gentiles ~ nay it will be 
truly a ‘life from the dead’ (Rom, xi, 1-31), 

The vigour with which Paul here expresses himself, 
his passionate love for his own people, his sorrow at 
their rejection of His Master, amply accounts for the 
fact that, for all his zeal for his Gentile converts, he 
never could keep entirely away from Jerusalem, But 
there were also Gentile converts at Rome, to whom 
Paul addresses warning. He is always én the watch 
against what he calls ‘glorying’ or ‘boasting’ (ken- 
késig. When he is compelled to speak of himself and 
the work he has accomplished or ths special privileges 
vouchsafed to him, he does so with an apology. For 
he perceived that ‘boasting’ was a great danger to 
nascent Christianity, The original disciples ‘gloried’ 
over Paul because they fad known Christ when on 
earth: The Jewish gloried over the Gentile converts, 
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because they had been born inheritors of theyblessings 
of the Messianic age. At Rome it woufd appear that 
the Gentile Christians had Begun to ‘glory’ over their 
Jewish brethren, because it seemed té them thateGod 
was rejectipg Hig People in favour of themselvés, Paul 
is fully alive to the peril of this self-gloritication, and 
by the allegory of the olive tree and the branches 
grafted on to it, he shows that the Gentiles thay lose 
the privileges they enjoy by unduly presuming on the 
favour God has shown them (Romexi, 13-24), 

In the moral precepts towards the end of the letter 
he deals with problems applicable to what is known of 
Judaism in Rome, Paul gives a beautiful sketch of 
what the character of a true follower of Jesu@ should be, 
He adds to this an exhortation peculiarly necessary if a 
Roman community is addressed. The Jewish popula- 
tion in the city was large and turbulent.*It has been 
estimated that their quarters, mostly in the poor 
districts, may have contained as many as thirty thou- 
sand persons, They enjoyed great legal privileges and 
immunities; some of them were admitted to confidence 
and even intimacy with the aristocracy, but the majority 
were regarded with disfavour bythe people, and 
considered a nuisance by the responsible governmerit. 
Josephus, Tacitus, and Suetonius agree that they were 
a troublesome element of the population; and, if Paul 
had information of what was going on in Rome,»his* 
warning that the Christians must obey the civil author- 
ities is singularly applicable, It wag not that Paul 
ordered submission to the tyranny of a Nero, as later 
advocates of ‘non-resistance’ maintained; since he was 
writing during that Emperot*s guinguenninm, when the 
government was exceptionally good, and he gpecially 
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eautions ghe converts to abstain, not only from sedition, 
but from actual crime (Rom, xiii, 1-7), 

Finally Paul deals witla the vexed question which had 
distacted Coritfth, as to what Christians ought to do 
in the Matter of eating such food as would caitse offence 
tq the scrupulous whether they were of Jewigh or 
Gentile birth, Flere he displays the same noble toler- 
ance anil wisdom ag he does in 1 Corinthians, raising 
this really unimportant matter to the level of the 
inculcation of the deepest principle of Christian con- 
duct, ‘Let us not judge one another: make this the 
basis of your jedgement, never to caust offence to one 
who is your brother. I know and am persuaded in the 
Lord that nothing is of itself unclean; but if one thinks 
anything to be s0, it is unclean to him, For if your 
brother is grieved by what you eat, you are no more 
walking in léve, Do not destroy the faith of a man by 
what you choose to eat. He is after all a brother for 
whom Christ died. The kingdom of God is not food 
and drink; it is righteoysness and peace,’ etc. (Rom. 
xiv. 13-23). 

To whomsoever the salutations in Romans xvi 
may be addressedy they are of great significance and 
worth all the attention scholars have bestowed on them, 
They prove in the first place that Paul’s’ Epistles were 
not addressed to the people of the lower order but to 
“what we should term the upper middle class. ‘To none 
but an educated constituency could a letter like Romans 
haveappealed, ‘The many women mentioned must have 
been mostly, like Lydia and Chloe, heads of con- 
siderable households. The slaves or freedmen of the 
familia of Narcissus and Atistobulus may well have been 
the people who managed the affairs of opulent nobles. 
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But the number of Paul’s relations mentioned is very 
significant. Andronicus and Junias, wé learn, were 
‘kinsmen,’ fellow labourers* and fellow sufferers in 
prison, who had embraced Christianity before’ Raul, 
and were’ know ,as eminent apostles, TiS Paul 
incidgntally reveals the fact that the gospel numbered 
members of his own family among its first adherents, 
Another ‘kinsman’ named is Herodion, otherwise 
unknown to us, And not only so, but among Paul’s 
companions when he wrote the Epistle were three 
more of relatives, Lucius, Jason, and Sosipater, From 
Acts we learn that his nephew livedyat Jerusalem, 
From this it is evident that the Apostle Paul, so far 
from being alone, was a member of a large and widely 
dispersed family, some of whom wert his enthusiastic 
fellow labourers in the diffusion of the Gospel, and 
that, even when a persecutor, he had two distinguished 
apostles of Christ among ‘his kinsmen. 
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Wurn Pau] dispatched his epistle 40 Rome" the active 
work of his life, his great exploits as a missionaryaand a 
writer were practically at an end, We cannot say with 
certainty that he founded any other church, and no 
letter of his comparable to those to the Corinthians, 
Galatians, and Romans has been preserved, But for 
the guidance of Acts we should be completely in the 
dark as to, hisanovements. But fotturtately, brief as it 
is, the section dealing with this period of the life of the 
Apostle iscadmittedly the first-hand testimony of one 
who was with him throughout all his adventures at the 
time, 

It is on°the whole a melancholy story, No more 
missionary successes, perils; or deliverances, no more 
plans for future conquests. Paul is scarcely ever a free 
man. He goes to Jerusalem with a growing sense of 
the danger he is incurring, his long journcy is a series 
of farewells to his old Diends, Ae Jerusalem he is 
arrested and for dong years his life is spent, not in 
spreading the Gospel, but in enforced idleness, broken 
by wranglings, mostly on legal techiticalities, with 
Sanhedrins or Roman provincial courts, At last, 

Safter bitter experience of ‘the law’s delay,’ the Apostle 
embarks as a prisoner for Rome. Only once more do 
we have a glimpse at him as a great personality, though 
in custody, acting almost as the natural leader of the 
passengers and crew of a ship, when it went to pieces 
on the shore of Malta, Lf his Gospel Luke has devoted 
much gpace, from ix, 91 — xix, 28, to the journey of 
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our Lord from Galilee to Jerusalem, Thig sectiom 
contains many parables of great beauty peculiar to this 
evangelist: the good* Samaritan, the Lost Sheep, the 
Importunate Widow, as well as discturses of* Jesus 
and sayihgs reforted elsewhere in Matthéw. In 
Acts Paul’s itinerary is traced with a preclsion impog- 
sible in the Gospel narrative of the last journey of 
Jesus to Jerusalem, as the writer of Acts was*an eye- 
witness throughout, It also contains a report of the 
Apostle’s farewell address to the elders of Ephesus, 
which is more in accordance with the language and 
sentiments of the Pauling Epistles than any speech of 
his in the rest of Acts, " 

After Paul had decided to leave Corintly by way of 
Macedonia, the writer of Acts says: ‘Now there accom- 
panied him Sopater (son of Pyrrhus) of Bercea, and of 
the Thessalonians, Aristarchus and Setiindus, and 
Gaius of Derbe and Timothy, and Tychicus and 
Trophimus from (the province of) Asia, These came 
to Troas and waited for us; and we sailed after the days 
of unleavened bread from Philippi and came to Troas 
in five days, where we stayed seven days’ (Acts xx, 4-6). 

The varieties of readings in this passage are perplex- 
ing but the sense is tolerably clear, The companions 
of Paul, who had agreed to meet him at Troas, were 
evidently the delegates from the churches which 
contributed to the aid of the Christians at Jerusalemp 
and this appears incidentally in Acts xxi. 29, where 
the explanation of the accusation that Paul had brought 
heathen into the Temple is that Trophimus, an 
Ephesian, had been seen in his company in the city, 
The rendezvous was chosen th order that the delegates 
from Macedonia might meet with those from Asia 
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Minor and all travel together to Syria, Paul’s com- 
pany consisted probably of the Corinthian and Philip- 
pian representatives, and*among them was the writer 
of thi8 section as the abrupt appearance of the first 
person” plural indicates, ‘Timothy gad prabably gone 
tg collect flinds from his native Lystra, and had re- 
turned, accompanied by Gaius, from the neighbouring, 
city of Derbe; and the whole delegation had chartart 
a ship to take them on their way to Palestine. ua 
‘The final gathering at ‘Troas was at a meeting®. fore 
Church in an upper room, where we witness thé.$ tine 
of the earliest Wucharistic service descr#ed in Chiisttin 
literature, The Sabbath was over when the beliévers 
met for tke purpose of breaking bread, Like Tost 
later services, this was held at night. The room was 
lighted by many lamps, and apparently crowded, as a 
boy seated in one of the windows was overcome by 
sleep and fell from the top of the house insensible, 
and to all appearances dead, Paul assured the con- 
gregation that the lad was still alive, and having em- 
braced him, went back to the upper room and con- 
tinued his discourse until dawn. Then they broke 
bread and after awimple meal, Paul went forth on his 
journey: “and they brought the child in alive and were 
greatly comforted.’ The order of the narrative forbids 
us to believe that it intended to imply that Eutychus 
*(fom that was the boy’s name) had actually died from 
his fall, It does not appear from it that he was brought 
into the room til] Paul had departed (Acts xx. 7-12). 
The author of Acts gives the stages of Paul’s journey 
accurately but without comment, till the ship, having 
touched at Assos, Mityféne, Chios, and Samos, and 
according to some manuscripts at Trogyllium, came to 
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Miletus ~ Paul having decided not to a9 to siphesus 
because he was anxious to reach Jerisalem before 
Pentecost, ° a, 

At Miletus the Apostle made an affecting fatesell 
to the eldets of the, Church of Ephesus, whom ‘he had 
summoned to meet him. 4 

First he reminded his hearers of his long service o 
the Lord at Ephesus, his lowlinesg of mind, his tears 
and his trials owing to the constant plots of the Jews 
against him. Not content with public preaching he 
had gone from house to house bearing witness alike to 
Jews and heathen of the meed of repertance towards 
God, and faith in Jesus as their Lord (xx. 17-21), 

“And now, I go, led as it were in bowds by the 
Spirit, to Jerusalem, I know not what awaits me; but 
in every city I go to the Spirit warns me to expect 
imprisonment. I’ care nothing for what* happens, 
provided J may finish my course and fulfil the ministry 
which the Lord Jesus has given me. I know, however, 
that you, among whom I have preached the Kingdom, 
will see me no more, But I have done all I seule, and 
declared God’s purpose to you’ (xx, 22.-27). 

Then follows a solemn warning. ‘Beware to guard 
the flock committed to you as its overseers (dishops) 
by the Holy Spirit, It was purchased by the blood of 
God’s own Son Evil men, veritable wolves, are 
going to try to devour your flock. Be on the watchaas 
I have often warned you’ (xx. 28-31), The speech ends 
with a solemn commendation of the Ephesian’s elders, 
Let them remember how for three years Paul worked 
to maintain himself and asked for nothing; that is the 


* Or ‘by God’s own blood,’ perhaps this was a very carly reading from 
several similar Greek letters coming together. 
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way we tious help the weak, All is summed up in a 
saying of the Lord Jesus: ‘Happier it is to give than to 
receive’ 32-35). wm? + 

his beautiful farewell address, full as it is of 
Pauline phrases and illustrative of the pee spirit of 
the Apostle, hardly represents the Paul of the [pistles. 
It appears, to me at least, to be the work of one who 
appreciated Paul’s ,character, better than he under- 
stood his purpose, 

After taking on affectionate farewell of the Ephesian 
elders, Paul and his company continued to coast alorfg 
Asia Minor tilk they came to its south-western extremity 
at Patara. There they embarked on a merchant ship 
and after @ prosperous voyage past Cyprus reached 
Tyre; there they stayed seven days and Paul was 
solemnly warned by the brethren not to go to Jerusalem, 
The Christfans took him to the shore and having knelt 
in prayer embraced him and his fellow travellers before 
they embarked, They landed for a day at Ptolemais, 
and the voyage ended at Ceesarea, There they stayed 

with Philip the Evangelist — one of the Seven (Deacons), 
who is the first missionary of the Gospel known to us, 
and his four prophetic daughters, From Agabus, who 
had foretold the famine many years before (Acts xi. 
28), Paul received his last warning. “Agabus bound 
his hands and feet, as an ancient prophet of Israel 
* might have done, as a sign of what was to befall Paul 
at Jerusalem, Undismayed by the affectionate solicita- 
tions of the people of Ceesarea, Paul said, ‘Why do you 
weep and break my heart? I am ready not only to be 
bound but to die at Jerusalem for the name of Lord 
Jesus.’ They acquiesce@ in the solemn words, ‘The 
Lord’s, will be done’ (Acts xxi. 14). 
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The Church at Jerusalem had evidently every 
desire to receive honourably the delegation which was 
bringing the money” of witigh they ‘were in need. 
Mnason of Cyprus, who had been a dféciple fron the 
first, was a, Cresatea ready to escort them to his house 
(Acts, xxi, 16), They prepared for their journey, 
travelled by land along the fertile plain of Sharon 
and ascended the dreary hills, og the top of which 
stood the Holy City, with the Temple in all its glory, 
~ almost finally completed, and on the verge of utter 
destruction, 

Paul’s party weceived 2 hearty weloeme.from the 
community at Jerusalem at the head of whom was 
James ‘the brother’ of Jesus. None of the Twelve 
who had formerly directed the affaits of the ancient 
Church appear now, The authorities are James and 
the Elders, 7 

James was evidently highly revered in Jerusalem 
and the circles in which he presided are described as 
‘zealots for the Law,’ for ‘ zealot’ was at this time a 
title claiming respect rather than the name of a sect 
The Christian Church under such conditions was 
subject to no persecution in Jerusalem, but rather may 
have been much respected as a sect who accepted 
Jesus as the Mressiah, but were chiefly remarkable for 
their scrypulous fulfilment of, the Law. 

Nay, strange as it may seem, James may have been 
the more honoured in Jerusalem, because of his relation~ 
ship to Jesus, Our Lord, it must be remembered, was 
less than a week in the Holy City, where He was 
received with enthusiasm by the inhabitants as ‘the 

1See Beginnings, vol. 1, Appendix A, in which it is shown that the 
Zealots as a faction do not appear till the outbreak of the Jewish War, 
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as &f Galilee.’ For some reason He incurred the 
ostility of the priesthood, who raised the cry that He 
intended to destroy theeTempfe. By them He was 
arrested by night, tried before daybreak, and handed 
over to Pilate, who had Him crucjffed to prevent, as 
he supposed, the danger of a formidable riot. Some 
weeks later His followers openly declared that.Efe had 
appearéd to them iy or near Jerusalem and in Galilee, 
and had been taken up into heaven, as Elijah had been, 
They formed themselves into a society which was 
favourably regarded, by the people and even by the 
popular sect af the Pharisges, whem they perceived 
the followers of Jesus constantly were in the Temple 
and scrupulously observing the Law. Their « only 
persecutors were’the High Priestly families, and these 
according to 1abbinical tradition, were exceedingly 
unpopular’ ‘because of their arrogance and rapacity, 
When serious trouble arose it was pra oo the Hel- 
lenistic Jews, who compassed the death of Stephen by 
means of the irreligious and unpopular _priestl 
aristocracy; and it wag not, according to Acts, till 
after the conversion of Cornelius (Acts x) that Herod 
Agrippa I, whoehad lived most of his life at Rome 
dnd may be considered as a Hellenistic Jew, executed 
James the brother of John, and imprisoned Peter, 
in otder to gratify the priests (Acts xii. ae From 
* that time James became the leader of the believers in 
esus, 
J Now James, as will be shown, was highly honoured 
for his devotion to the Law and his ascetic life, and his 
brother Jesus may well have come to be considered as 
a prophet who had falleff a victim to the priestly aristo- 
cracy and the Roman government, both being extremely 
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unpopular in Jerusalem. Consequently the people, ase 
is implied in the early chapters of Acts, ee have 
regarded the memory*of Jesue with reverence and have - 
believed that He might reappear as» the Mesgiah, 
It is alo Possiblé that they called Jesus ‘the Christ,’ 
especially, as has Been abundantly shown, "as Messiah 
was a title bestowed on kings and priests ever since 
the days of Saul, and had not the tremendous* import 
we attach to the word ‘Christ,’ 

Let us now see what Josephus, who wgs in, of in 
chose communication with, Jerusalem at the time of 
the death of Jarges, has to, say concernigg James. 

‘Now Ananus the younger, who we have said re- 
ceived the High Priesthood, was of a bold and very 
audacious disposition, and a member of the party of 
the Sadducees, who are the most cruel judges among 
the Jews, as we have previously shown, Artahus, bein 
such a man, thought that,.now Festus was dead, an 
Albinus his successor still on his way to Jerusalem, 
it was a good opportunity to assemble a Sanhedrin of 
judges, and to bring the brotlfer of Jesus the so-called 
Christ before it, and also some others; and havin 
charged them with disobeying the Law, he condemne 
them to be stoned, But the more moderate Jews, who 
accurately interpreted the Law, were much disgusted 
at this’ (4ntig, Bk. XX. ix. 1), The result was that 
Agrippa II, with the approval of Albinus the newe 
procurator, removed Ananus and put another in his 
place as High Priest. 

This surely means that the trial and condemnation 
of James was considered a crime by the strict Jews of 
the Pharisaic party. It is also moteworthy that Josephus 

1 Beginnings, vol. 1, pp. 3671, 
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fn this chapter, the authenticity of which is unques- 
tioned, says that Jesus was called “The Christ.’ Then 
there is the testimony, of Hegesippus, a Christian 
writer quoted Sy the historian Eusebius, Hegesippus 
wrote about A.p. 180, and, though, His acegiunt differs 
from that of Josephus, it bears some signs of having 
at least a basis of probability buried under legendary 
accretions, Fs 

‘James is called the Just by all from the time of our 
Saviour to«the «present day, He was holy from his 
mother’s womb; and he drank no wine or strong drink, 
neither did heseat flesh. . . » He alotre was permitted 
to the Holy Place. . . . He was in the habit of going 
alone into éhe Temple and was frequently found upon 
his knees, beggitig forgiveness for the people, so that 
his knees became hard like those of a camel... , 
Because of fis great justice he was called the Just and 
Oblias, which signifies ine Greek, “Bulwark of the 
people. . . .” Some of the Seven Sects asked, ‘What 
is the Door of Jesus?” and he replied that he was the 
Saviour . . . many believed and there was a danger 
of all the people poing after Christ... . He was 
asked to persuade the multitude not to go astray after 
Jesus... . The Scribes and Pharisees placed him 
ona pinnacle of the Temple , . . and Said “Thou just 
one in whom all ought to have confidence, forasmuch 
“as the people have gone astray after Jesus the Crucified, 
declare what is the Door of Jesus. . . .”” Thereupon 
James declared that Jesus is seated on the right hand 
of the Great Power and will come again in the clouds, 
.«. Thereupon James was stoned ..., when he 
was still sensible he prdyed for his murderers; and a 
priest of the sons of Rechab bade them cease, Finally 
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a fuller dashed out his brains with a club’ <Ensedin? 
ILE, ii. 23), 

From this it may be gathered that Jameg was, 
according-fo early bahia ee legend, regarded py the 
Jews with extraordinary Yespect as an ascefic, like the 
Baptiat, and constantly in the ‘Temple, like Simeon and 
Anna, Further, he was supposed to know the truth 
about Jesus, and therefore when eschatological hopes 
of a miraculous deliverance were at their height, as 
they undoubtedly were just before the Jewish war, 
James was thought to be the right man to restrain them, 
As he refused tdeny his belief that Jess would come 
in glory, he was killed, but the most righteous of the 
priests regarded his death as a crime, a 

Thus there is something to be said for the theory 
that when Paul came to Jerusalem a few ygars before 
the war with the Romans, the community of Christians 
there was under a man universally honoured as James 
the Righteous, that all were Jews of spotless orthodoxy 
in regard to the Law, and that their belief in Jesus 
in no way detracted from the popular favour they 
enjoyed, 

The delegation headed by Paul*appeared before 
James and his ejders, who listened with joy to the story 
of the conversion of the Gentiles. So far from hindering 
the good work, they had but one desire, namely, that 
Paul should clear himself of a false report that he lad 
dissuaded the Jews of the Dispersion from observing 
the Law and circumcising their childsen, All that he 
need do was to perform the pious and popular duty of 
paying the expenses of some goor brethren who could 
not afford to discharge their vows in the Temple, As 
Paul had come to Jerusalem partly to dischargg a vow 
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the had takertupon himself, he readily consented to do 
this; and, accompanied by the four Jewish Christians 
who were being dischafged of their vow by his libera- 
lity? he frequented the Tempfe for several days. Paul, 
as we have eeen, had been allowed te travel to Jerusalem 
Without hindrance; and with his Gentile convert Tro- 
phimug of Ephesus, and probably St. Luke, had been 
well received by the synagogue of the Christian ob- 
servers of the Law. It seemed as though all was going 
well, when*his ghemies, the Jews from Asia, brought,a 
charge against him which placed his life in great 
jeopardy. * 7 * 

The eaele area was a large square, at this time sur- 
rounded colonnades, to which all comers were 
admitted. But the Temple itself might not be entered 
by anyone ore a Jew. Around its enclosure columns 
‘were set up with a notice on each that any Gentile who 
ng the boundary would do so at the cost of his 
ife, 

Paul’s inveterate enemies, the Jews from the pro- 
vince of Asia, who had recognized him in the city with 
his Gentile convert, Trophimus of Ephesus, when they 
saw him. perfornfing the ceremonies necessary for the 
discharge of his vow, raised a cry that here was the 
Apostate who had spoken ‘everywhere against the 
People of God, the Law, and the ‘Temple’ and to crown 
it Wll had now introduced Greeks into the sacred pre- 
cincts and defiled the Holy Place itself (Acts xxi, 28), 
This last charge would be sufficient to justify the Jews 
putting him to death; and, even if the Roman soldiers 
rescued him from the papulace, and he could be proved 
guilty, the government was bound to enforce the penalty, 

A terrible riot ensued, a mob of fanatics dragged 
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Paul out of the Temple and was preparigg ta kill hina 
Directly he heard of the commotion the commander of 
the fortress of the Antoni, which overlooked the 
Temple, tushed down at the head of*his troops and 
arrested Paul fron thelrantic populace, the Soldiers 
carrysng him up the steps which led to their quarters jn 
the castle or fortress of Antonia, which overlooked the 
Temple, amid shouts of ‘kill him} (Acts xxi, 81 - 36). 

As it was impossible to ascertain from the excited 

multitude what Paul had done, the military governor of 

erusalem, whose name was Claudius Lysias, learning, 
much to his sutprise, that Paul was net an Egyptian 
leader of the sicarii or daggermen who, according to 
Josephus, were giving much trouble at this time, but 
an educated citizen of Tarsus who spoke Greek, 
allowed him to address the people. Directly he began 
to speak in their native language the crowd listened in 
silence as he told them of his early life as a disciple of 
Gamaliel, his zeal for the Law, his activity as a perse- 
cutor, It is remarkable that his mention of the appear- 
ance of Jesus at his conversion provoked no hostility. 
Not till Paul declared that Jesus had sent him to the 
heathen did the fury of the people manifest itself with 
cries, ‘Away with the fellow from the earth, for itvis 
not right that he should live’ ay xxii, 22), 

Claudius Lysias now resolved to try the effect of 
torture by scourging on Paul; but, on the Appstle 
declaring himself a Roman citizen by birth, he was com- 
hee to refrain, feeling that he had already exceeded 

is powers by so much as putting him in fetters. ‘Thus 
ended, at any rate for some years, the active ministry 
of Paul, now in charge of the Roman soldiers in the 
Antonia at Jerusalem. 
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Ir the "student of Acts examjnes thé contents of the 
book by a simple arithmetical process, he will fing that 
the subject of Paul’s defence after his arrest at Jeru- 
salem isttreated at alength disproportionate to all that 
is related of his active labours. These begin to be 
related in the thirteenth chapter; and from that point 
to Payl’s arrest they occupy only twice as much as thé 
space devoted go the adventyres and defences of Paul 
before Jews and Romans down to his arrival at Rome, 
Nor does thjs include the vivid story of his voyage and 
shipwreck. ‘To the man who wrote or edited Acts, the 
question of Paul’s innocence in regard to the charge 
that he had éntroduced heathen into the Temple must 
have been of the utmost importance. 

Claudius Lysias brought the Apostle, the day after 
his arrest, into the Sanhedrin to answer for himself to 
the High Priest and the Official rulers, Paul’s conduct 
on this occasion reveals something of the state of parties 
in Jerusalem and if should be noted that, throughout, 
his persistent enemies were the priestly hierarchy, and 
here it is well to notice that this does hot imply an 
fanaticism on the part of a prejudiced clergy, for of all 
men, the priests of Jerusalem were the least likely to 
be swayed by religious bigotry. They had become an 
avistocratic order rather than a professional priesthood; 
in fact, the people were zcalous whilst the ruling hier- 
archy was lukewarm, If they were active in bringing 
about the crucifixion of Jesus, the persecution of His 
Apostles, and desired the death of Paul, it was less 
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because they were teligious innovatorg than that d& 
such they might ogetbl disturb the tranquillity, on 
the preservation of shee tNes privileges of the Priests 
of the Temple depended. AccordinBly, when *Paul 
appeared defore she S\nhedrin, Ananiag, the High 
Priest, showed no desire to hear him, but ordered the 
bystanders to smite him on the mouth. Not knowing 
who the speaker was, Paul rebukad him, but, learning 
it was the High Priest himself, he offered an apology. 

It was, however, evident that he could get no justice 
rom. such a tribunal. In all probability the case had 
broken down, there being no one able t prove that he 
had brought a heathen within the sacred precincts, 
Had Paul done so, his doom would have een sealed. 
So outrageous an insult to the Temple would have 
made all parties his enemies: even the believers in Jesus 
who were zealous for the Law, would not have raised 
a hand to save him, It is*doubtful if Claudius Lysias 
would have dared to provoke the riot which would 
have resulted by protecting so wanton an offender, 
Roman citizen though he was, It must be borne in 
mind that the trial before the Sanhedrin was not for 
opinion; all turned on a matter of fact, The gross 
violation of all decency on the part of the High Priest 
proved that Paul was innocent of the serious charge 
brought against him, and it was evident that the com- 
mand to smite the accused had alienated the sympathy” 
of his judges. Paul caught at the opportunity; he de- 
clared himself ‘a Pharisee and the son pf Pharisees’ and 
that the real issue was not whether he had broken the 
Law but his doctrine of the resurrection, which was 
part of the Pharisaic belief. If this artifice was unworthy 
of the Apostle, and later he expressed his regret for 
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fesortingéo ig (Acts xxiv, 21) it broke up the council 
and probably saved his life. Claudius Lysias, per- 
ceiving Paul’s life was in Manger, ordered the soldiers 
to bring him back to the Antogia, That nigbé a vision 
assured him,that he was destined tostestify to his Lord 
itr Rome (Acts xxiii, 11), . 

Baffled in their attempt to destroy Paul on a criminal 
charge, ‘his enemicse had recourse to violence, Forty 
fanatics bound themselves by a solemn curse neither 
to eat nor drinketjll they killed him, and the priests 
being made privy to this atrocious conspiracy, decided 
to ask Bale again lmve Paul lfefore them. As 
is usual in a plot in which a large number are engaged, 
the secret leaked out and Paul’s sister's son informed 
Lysias of the conspiracy, and the military governor 
took prompt steps to frustrate it by ordering a force of 
nearly five Gendred men to escort Paul out of Jerusalem 
and to take him to Casarea ‘to Felix the Procurator of 
Judea (Acts xxiii, 12 - 35). 

The fact that a small grmy was employed on such a 
service may arouse suspicion that the author of Acts 
was guilty of unpardonable exaggeration; and the whole 
matter deserves cfreful consideration, as it not only 
calls in question his veracity, but also may throw a light 
on the position of Paul at dh time and on the condition 
of Palestine, ‘There isa persistent effort made by writers 
‘of adl schools to show that Paul and most of the Chris- 
tians of this period belonged to the lower order of 
society, Having dedicated his whole life to preaching 
the Gospel.at his own expense, supporting himself by 
manual labour, he was unquestionably at times re- 
duced to want; but at the same time, as has been pre- 
viously ghown, Paul was at the head of a numerous and 
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* 
active body of preachers, and had frienals aad relatives 
scattered throughoyt the Jewish world. He had come 
to Jerusalem to help the poor, bringing with him the 

’ * kad e ' 

representatives @f several cities - some of them, Gorinth 
Thessalonica, Ephesus) and Antioch)? were extremely 
weakhy, He had been received by James, the respected 
head of a community honoured for its reverence 
for the Law. If Paul had bitter enemies in Jerusalem 
he had also many friends, and the Pharisaic party 
~Was on his side as against the Saddwcean priestly 
aristocrats, It is quite conceivable that, had he been 
murdered by Yhe fanatics, his death would have pro- 
voked a serious faction fight; and it was necessary, in 
order that peace might be preserved, thaghe should be 
at all costs taken safely out of Jerusalem, We have 
besides the testimony of Josephus that in the days of 
Felix the country was seething with brigandage, and 
that the people were on the verge of rebellion. It need 
not therefore excite wonder that Claudius Lysias took 
extraordinary precautions tq, protect Paul, and to free 
himself from the consequences of any disturbance, by 
sending the Apostle out of Jerusalem under cover of 
night that the Procurator might keep him in custody 
in the non-Jewish city of Cxsarea Stratonis, Whether 
genuine or not, the letter attributed to Claudius Lysias 
reporting the affair to Felix is exactly what might be 
expected from a subordinate to his superiors The 
writer’s object is clearly to place his conduct in the 

most favourable light. * 
The letter informed the Procurator that Paul had 
been in danger of his life, owing to an assault made on 
1 Luke, scpording to tradition, was a native of Antioch; and, it may be, 
. Fane it on this occasion as a delegate carrying its contribution to 
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him by the Jews, and that the writer, on learning he 
was a Roman citizen, had sent an,armed force to save 
him. Having brought hént before the Sanhedrin, he 
found fhat he Was charged wigh offences against the 
Jewish pane not with any¢crim@ worthys of death, 
Ag a plot to kill the prisoner had been discovared, 
Claudius Lysias thought it best to send Paul to Felix, 
and to order his accugers to appear before the governor 
at Caesarea, Felix read the letter, inquired as to Paul’s 
native provizce, and ordered him to be kept till his 
accusers should present themselves in the palace 
(pretorium),of Klerod (Acts xxiii, 26 - $5). 

Both Josephus and ‘Tacitus agree in describing Felix 
asa thoroughdy bad man, and St. Luke’s narrative shows 
that he was venal and corrupt. Nevertheless, one cannot 
fail to have some pity for any official, however wicked, 
who had the fask of administering Judsea at this time. 
The difficulties of anyone who attempted the task of 
governing the country were such that it was impossible 
to emerge with credit; and Felix had been at least able 
to continue some years in his position, and, by fair 
means or foul, to maintain a certain amount of order. 

He was of servile origin, and owed his preferment to 
his brother Pallas, the freedman of Antonia mother of 
Claudius, and a person of great influence under that 
Emperor, and also in the early days of Nero. Josephus 
and Sacitus are at hopeless clisagreemcnt about Helix, 
especially in regard to his marriage; for ‘Tacitus says 
he married Drusgilla, the daughter of Antony and 
Cleopatra, instead of Drusilla, the sister of Agrippa [1 
and Berenice? Anyhow, if ‘Tacitus’ epigrammatic 

4In his History v, 9, Tacitus says that Claudius and Felix wore related, 


since-the Emperor was the grandson of Mark Antony as Felix became by 
his marriage, He has evidently made 4 mistake about Drusilla, 
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saying that he exercised ‘The power of,a prince with 
the disposition of a slave’ be true, Fefix was lacking 
neither in energy nof capacky He is accused of basely 
conniving at the murder of the virtubus High Priest 
Jonathan jby thé gicarif, but he put down Eleazar, a 
robber chief (ars Bk. Il. xiii. 2) composed what threat- 
ened to be a civil war between the Greeks and Jews in 
Cesarea (Antig. XX. viii. 7) and syppressed thé formid- 
able rebellion of an Egyptian Jewish impostor in 
Jerusalem, The Jews of Caesarea accuged Felix at 
Rome before Nero, but by the influence of Pallas he 
was acquitted Q¢utig. XX viii. 9. er 

Five days after the arrival of Paul at Casarea, the 
High Priest Ananias and the Jewish eldews came there 
with an advocate named Tertullus: The sum of his 
accusation against Paul was that, as the leader of the 
faction of the Nazoreans (for so the Chtistians were 
called), he was a public nuisance to the Jews throughout 
the world, But Tertullus had a bad case; for no judge 
would condemn a Roman citizen on such grounds, 
and the most that could ‘be said on the capital 
charge was that Paul had wed to profane the Temple 
(Acts xxiv. 6), a : 

Paul’s defence, briefly as it is given, was complete. 
He had been to Jerusalem to worship, he had caused 
no disturbance, and though he represented a so-called 
sect of Judaism, he worshipped the God of his Fathers; 
as he was permitted to do by Roman Law. The cardinal 
doctrine of his sect was a belief in a resurrection of just 
and unjust, which was implicit in the Jewish scriptures, 
He had not been to Jerusalem for many years, had come 
on a charitable errand, and hid been found submitting 
to ritual purifications, Where, he asked, were the 
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Asian Jews, yho ouglit to have come to prove the 
alleged offence Of introducing heathen into the Temple? 
Finally, he challenged thg cpriests‘to say whether they 
had foufhd anything wrong abopt him, when he stood 
before them in the Sanhedrin, qacept His declfring that 
he.was really‘on trial because o1 his belief in a resurrec- 
tion (Acts xxiv. 10-21). 

This piea was unanswerable; and as Felix knew more 
about the matter than the Jews suspected, he remanded 
Paul to the gare pf a centurion, and gave orders that 
his friends should be allowed to visit him, Perhaps the 
author of Acts attempts to explain tha knowledge of 
‘the Way’ which Felix possessed by the fact that he 
had married.a Jewish princess; anyhow, he mentions 
Drusilla in connection with Felix and his interviews 
with Paul about the new faith, when Paul spoke of 
‘righteousnégs and judgment to come’ and Felix 
‘trembled,’ ° 

As Paul had, if not money of his own, at least friends 
who could supply it, Felix is said to have kept him in 
prison; and, when sumnfoned to Rome to answer to 
the accusations of the Jews, the Procurator hoped to 
satisfy them by leaging Paul in bonds, Thus two years 
of complete inactivity at Casarea passed before Paul’s 
case was resuined, During the whole of his imprison- 
ment at Caesarea we hear nothing about Paul, which is 
the gore remarkable as the author of Acts may have 
been with him. Nor was any letter of his assigned in 
antiquity to this period, and there is no tradition about 
it, For two years we are left in complete ignorance; 
but at the end the Apostle appears once more, vigorous 
in mind, and able to profe himself undaunted in days 
of beril and shipwreck. 
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" Felix Was succeeded as procutator by Porcjus Festus 
who, three days after his arrival at Catsarea, went to 
Jerusalem, where tlfe chief priests, doubtless in the 
hope of presuming on his ignorance of Jewish*afairs, 
begged Be he ‘would gend Paul to them, A&is says 
that the iden was to kil? Paul on his way to the city; 
but Festus was too wise to assent to the priests’ request. 
He suggested that they should accompany* him to 
Cassarea, and there prefer their complaints against Paul, 
These were ‘many and grievous’ but, could not shake 
Paul’s defence that he had committed no offence 
against the Jewish Law,,the Templegor the Roman 
State, Festus, in hopes of gratifying the Jews, asked 
Paul if he would consent to go to Jerusalen and stand 
his trial. This caused decisive action on his part. As 
a Roman citizen he had the right to appeal to the 
tribunes of the people; and, as he could obtain no justice 
in Caesarea, he boldly pronounced the words, ‘I appeal 
to Ceesar,’ The Emperor was vested with tribunician 
power and consequently constituted in himself the final 
court of appeal, Festus; astbnished at this turn of 
affairs, conferred with his @ouncil, but the action of 
Paul could not be gainsaid, and the Procurator said, 
‘Hast thou appealed to Ceesar? Unto Caesar shalt thou 
0,” : 


At this point there appears on the scene the last 
prominent member of the famous Herodian family, ae 
race conspicuous for men and women renowned alike 
for their ability, beauty, ruthlessness and profligacy. 
In the Acts, however, Herod Agrippa ‘Il is represented 
on this occasion to have actgd the part of an attentive 
auditor and a courteous and c@nsiderate judge, 

This Herod was the son of a prince of the same nante 
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who, as King of Juddéa, has gone down to’ posterity 
as the the first*royal persecutor of the Church. He had 
been, however, not altqgether fnjustly, regarded by 
the Jefys as an*excellent monarch, He was acceptable 
to his Hebrew subjects as cy ge in fhe female 
line the greft Maccabean prirfces, But his son, though 
he was in high favour with the Roman government, 
was not*given his paternal kingdom of Judea, but had 
been entrusted with the custody of the Temple trea- 
sury and ie appointment of the High Priest, the 
religious ruler of Judaism. Thus Agrippa, king of 
part of Northgrn Palestine, was, at deast in Jewish 
affairs, in a sense a colleague of Festus. True to the ° 
tradition of his family, this Herod was always loyal to 
the Roman government, and in the Jewish War was 
on the side of the conquerors, He never failed, how- 
evet, to do*all he could to help his countrymen before 
the outbreak of hostilities; and did all in his power to 
avert the catastrophe by representing to them the folly 
of engaging in a war with Rome, On this occasion he 
was accompanied by hig sister Berenice, a fascinating 
but utterly profligate lad; and dreadful stories were 
current among the Jews and Romans concerning her 
intercourse with her brother. Nevertheless, she once 
displayed a magnanimity, shown by other princesses 
of her family, by appearing to intercede for the Jews 
ein the guise of a suppliant with bare feet, and narrowly - 
escaped from the brutal Procurator Gessius Florus with 
her life, She was greatly beloved by the Emperor 
Titus, who latér, to avoid the indignation of the 
Romans, dismissed her frpm Rome with regret, Her 
brother was the patron*and friend of Josephus, and 
survived till the principate of Trajan, dying A.D. 100, 
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Festus brought Paul’s case before Agrippaand asked 
his advice as to how he should report’ the matter to 
Augustus (Nero), Agrippa egjadly consented to allow 
the Apogtle to appear before him an@ to expfain his 
doctrine and opinjons, , ‘ 

The speech of Paul is!given at length; &nd, whether 
it is his own or a composition of the author of Acts, it 
is of the highest interest and impgrtance. *° 


‘I consider myself fortunate, King Agrippa, to have 
the opportunity of defending myself to thee because 
thou knowest all the customs of us Jews agd our dis- 
putes (Acts xxvi, 1 - 3). 

‘Everyone of the Jews knows what my Jife was from 
my youth in Jerusalem; that I was a‘Pharisee, the most 
scrupulous party in our religion, and I am now on my 
trial because of the hope I have in the prostfise made to 
our fathers, to which our ¢welve tribes who serve God 
continually hope to attain, On account of this hope I 
am accused by the Jews. Why should not you Belisve 
that God will raise the dead#* I thought myself that I 
ought to oppose the name of* Jesus the Nazorean’ (Acts 
XXVi. 4.- 9h ° ; 

This exorditin is most skilful. Paul makes Agrippa 
aware that the conspifacy against his life is mainly 
Sadducean, and instigated by the priestly hicrarghys 
and he adopts the same line of defence on this occasion 
as he had done before the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem (Acts 
xxiii, 67). But he declares further that his own belief 
in a resurrection depends op the faith he has in Jesus, 
a statement in strict accordante with his doctrine in his 
Epistles. As a Pharisee he taught the resurrection tnd 
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hoped “fog” it,gas a Christian he was assured as to its 
certainty. Thén, as he did in his gpecch on the Castle 
steps (Acts xxii. 4f,), Paul describes his conversion; 
and dhdre the Words attributed to him are dificult to 
reconcile, not only with my personal contesition that, 
in Jerusalent at least, the J ewikh believers in Jesug were 
never seriously molested, but with the ancient sources 
Coplay in the cogposition of the earlier chapters of 
cts, 


e e 

‘And I did this in Jerusalem and many of the holy 
ones ] imprisened, having eauthority efrom the chief 
priests. And when they were being put to death I gave 
my vote against them, and punishing them in my 
synagogues I used to compel them to blaspheme, and 
being very mad with them I pursued them as far as the 
cities outside’ (Jerusalem) (Acts xxvi, 10, 11), 


This would imply that the persecution (related in 
Acts vi- vii) was a bloody one, that Stephen was not 
the only victim, and that 8ystematic judicial proceedings 
were taken and resulted*in executions, whereas cer- 
tainly one sourcearepresents the death of Stephen as 
tumultnary rather than regular. It would also appear 
that the Jews were the first to resort ‘to the practice 
of the Roman officials, the earliest mention of which is 
Pligy’s letter to Trajan (of. a.o. 110), and forced the | 
believers to blaspheme Jesus. Where so much of the” 
defence before Agrippa has the appearance of being a 
report of one who heard it, it can only be suggested 
that the writer, carried gway by his own rhetoric, 
ascribes to St, Paul wortls more applicable to a later 
tithe. 
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The account of the conversion diffars iw some tt 
spects from that in {lots ix. and from Paul’s speech in 
Acts xxii, It felates that tRearisen Jesus spoke in the 
eH pond (Aramean), and repedts His vols in- 
serted in dater manuscripts in Acts ix, 5, ‘It is hard 
for thee to kick against’ the goad,’ The conclusioneof 
the address is eloquent and impressive, 


* 

‘Wherefore, King Agrippa, I was not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision, but first to thos#in Tgamascus and 
€n Jerusalem and in all Judea, and (then) to the Gen- 
tiles, I proclaimed that men should repent and turn to 
God, and do works worthy of repentance. For this 
reason the Jews caught me in the Temple and tried to 
kill me. But, by the help of God ufto this day, I have 
stood testifying to small and great, saying nothing more 
than the prophets and Moses himself have said will 
come to pass, that the Messiah is to suffer, and, by 
being the first to rise from the dead, will proclaim light 
to the People of Israel and to the Gentiles’ (Acts xxvi, 


19-23), , 


Festus interrupted Paul: ‘Thoueart beside thyself; 
much learning hath made thee mad,’ Paul replied tliat 
he was not mdd, but was speaking words of truth and 
soberness, as King Agtippa must know, for the work 
of Jesus was not ‘done in a corner,’ Then turning t8 
the King, Paul said solemnly, ‘King Agrippa, believest 
thou the prophets? I know that fog be ievest.’ Half 
jestingly the monarch, in the words of the Authorized, 
and all the older English, versions, made a remark 
(whether correctly translated Sr not) which has become. 
proverbial, ‘Almost thou persuadest me to bea Chiis~ 
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tfan.’ Wish great gravity the Apostle replied, ‘I would 
to God that not only thou but all that hear me were both 
almost and altogether such as [ am,’ adding with sad 
courtesy ‘except these bonds? (Actg xxvi,.28, 29). 
Thereupon Festus, Agrippa, and their assassors ¢on- 
ferred and the King gave judgment. “This man might 
have been set at liberty if he had not appealed unto 
Cesar.’ ‘Thus Paul’ anxious captivity in Judeea ended 
with his acquittal by the secular head of the Jewish 
religion, whe, if rot King of Judea, made and unmade 
High Priests according to his will and pleasure, e 
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XIX’ 
PAUL IN,ROME 


Ont of tip finest gontributions to the understanding of 
Acts wits made in the mfddle of the ninetéenth centuy 
by a Scottish gentleman, James Smith of Jordan Hill, 
who after a minute study of the Mediterranean and the 
condition of navigation, explained the chapters in 
which the yoyage to Rome and the ghipyreck are re- 
gated. In a life of St. Paul a detailed account of the 
voyage is scareely necessary; all that és really needed 
is to see how the story as told in Acts, instructive as it is 
in other respects, illustrates the character of the Apostle. 

The voyage was a stormy one ftom, the first. The 
ship on which the centurion, by name Julius, had em- 
barked the prisoners had some difficulty"in reaching 
the south-western extremity of Asia Minor, where they 
took a passage in a large corn ship of Alexandria bound 
for Italy. She was not a seaworthy vessel, perhaps even 
for the period, since she became a hopeless wreck in 
the open sea, owing to the force of violent gales which 
lasted for fully a fortnight. She was navigated by a 
master who may have known that it was imprudent to 
continue the Voyage, but was overruled by his owner 
and the Roman officer, both of whom were ready to risk 
the danger of getting to a more convenient harbous, 
The crew appears to have been ill-disciplined and 
cowardly, ready to abandon the passengers to certain 
destruction in order to save themselves, There were: 
seventy persons at least, angl according to most manu- 
scripts two hundred and seventy,.a by no mens im- 
possible number for a large ship to carry in the first 
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century. Joseyhus was wrecked on a vessel with about 
six hundred solls on board. St. Luke, who was with 
Paul, together with another Christian, Aristarchus of 
Thessal§nica, sows his usual. care in marking the 
stages of the journey. af ; . 
athe centurion, who was ndmed Julius, put tq sea 
from Cesarea to Sidon, where he courteously allowed 
Paul to land and vjsit his friends, who contributed 
to the comfort of his long voyage, After sailing under 
the lee of Cyprus, pwing to contraty winds, they crossed 
the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia and disembarked af 
Myra in Lycia,ewhere they teok passage on the Alex- 
andrian corn ship. Owing to adverse winds it took 
many days tg reach Cnidus, the last promontory of 
Asia Minor, and the travellers with difficulty arrived at 
Salmone, the eastern cape of Crete, A troublesome 
voyage alonf the lee shore brought them to a little 
seaport called Fair Havens. “hey should have put in 
there for the winter; but, as the weather improved, it 
was decided to try to reach a better harbour called 
Phoenix. It was already dutumn; the Fast (the day of 
Atonement) was over, and Paul, whose experience as a 
traveller made his opinion of value, was called in to 
confer with the principal officers on board. Julius 
seems to have had the casting vote, and’ preferred the 
advice of the professional sailors to that of an experi- 
enceg landsman. He had cause to regret his decision, 
for-suddenly a violent wind, locally known as the Eura- 
quilo (a north-easter), came down from the Cretan 
mountains and drove the vessel past the islet of Cauda 
into the open sea, It is a gemarkable example of the 
crudity Of ancient navigatfon that a large ship had only 
one" small boat which was towed astern, This was, 
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however, Hrawn up into the ship’ and for days the storm 
continued with unabated force, As thesship appeared 
likely to founder at aly moment, all that could Ee done 
was to prevent her being carried into the Syrtisy on the 
inh®spitable coat of North Africa, and to lighten her 
by every possible Means All, except Pau, abandoned. 
hope, especially as in the darkness of the storm neither 
sun nor star gave any clue as to their whereabouts, At 
last, however, the ship drifted ufon the shallows off 
Malta and went to pieces, All, however, landed in 
safety and were kindly received by’ the” inhabitants. 
They remained there for three months, when the cen- 
turion and his prisoners embarked on another Alex- 
andrian ship called thé Dioscori (Castor and Pollux). 
They had a favourable voyage to» Syrfcuse, passed 
Rhegium, and landed at Puteoli, near Naples, making 
their way to Rome by land, and being met by Christians 
at Appii Forum and the Three Taverns (Acts xxvii, 1~ 
xxvill, 16). 

The-important feature of the whole voyage was the 
part played throughout by the*A postle, and the sobriety 
of the narrative, which, amid all the terrors of the tem- 
pest, attributes to him nothing morg miraculous than a 
vision, extremely natural under the circumstances, and 
makes Paul act-with a courage and commonsense which 
caused him, prisoner though he was, to become the 
actual leader of the panic-stricken crew. He foresaw 
clearly the danger of thinking a temporarily favoutable 
breeze would carry the ship from Fair Havens to 
Phoenix, When all despaired, he agsured the whole 
company that they would be saved if only they did not 
lose heart, He frustrated the cowardly attempt of the 
sailors to escape in the little boat from the wrecked 
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vessel, and he,made all take a regular meal before they 
abandoned the’ship. No wonder Julius ‘wishing to save 
Paul,’ prevented the soldjers from killing the prisoners, 
In Malta he matntained his ascendancy, first by shaking 
off a sifake which had bitten him, then by praying ‘and 
healing the Tather of the governor of the island; and 
finally by the attention he and his companions showed 
to the sick and thg cures miraculous and otherwise 
they effected, 

Arrived at Rome, Paul, who had been heartily wel- 
comed by the Christian community, having gone 
many miles fram the city to,meet himy was given the 
privileges of an honoured prisoner; and, under what 
was known qs custodia libera, allowed to live where he 
chose under the guardianship of a soldier, He must 
have had influential adherents both in Palestine and 
Rome to gecure him such lenient treatment, which 
certainly must have been costly to the Apostle or to his 
friends (Acts xxviii, 16). 

Paul’s first act was to summon the Jewish elders to a 
conference and to assure them that he had no complaint 
against his nation, but lad been compelled in self- 
defence to appeal to the Emperor at Rome, They 
jo that they had no communication from Jeru- 
salem about him, but would be interested to hear what 
his real opinions were. Having appointed a day, Paul 
ecagoned with them out of Moses and the Prophets, 
As the meeting broke up Paul told them, with a quota- 
tion from Isaiah which Jesus Himself had used in 
relation to His parables, that henceforth the salvation 
of God was for the Gentiles (Acts xxviii. 17 - 28). 

‘And he remained two whole years in his own 
loéging, and received all who came to him, proclaim- 
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ing the kingdom of God and téaching about,the Lord 
Jesus Christ with all boldness, withott hindrance,’ 
With these words the narratiye of Acts abruptly con- 
cludes; apd we have no further direct informatich about 
St. Paul, All wé gan do is to inquire from his later 
Epistles what he reveals About his sojourn th Rome, and 
then to discover what happened, taking as our guide 
the letters to Timothy and Titus, known as the Pas- 
toral Epistles, and attributed at a very early date to the 
Apostle. In the end we are left to thg testjmony of the 
tradition of the Christian Church. But after the two 
years’ imprisowment at Rome, Paul decomes an in- 
creasingly shadowy figure, and the last days of the 
greatest missionary of Christ, and the tgacher whose 
words have had the most abiding effect on the Faith, 
are lost in obscurity. 

Supposing that Paul reached Rome in the spring of 
A.D. be and that Acts takes us to the year 62, this would 
be two years before the fire and, so far as we know, the 
first Gentile persecution of the Church, Paul, as has 
been evident from Acts, wa3 in no danger from the 
government because of his*opinions, being as a Jew 
protected by law as regards religion All the Jews could 
urge was that he was an apostate, and no Jew, and 
consequently liad placed himself outside the toleration 
granted to their faith; but to this no Roman official 
nor even a Jew like Agrippa II, was prepared to ljsten 
for an instant. If his enemies urged that he was guilty 
of sedition or disloyalty (matestas) he was liable to be 
condemned to death; but no one took this charge 
seriously, For some reasog or another the trial was 
postponed, but when the law?courts are fully o€cupied, 
this is easily accounted for, According to Acts *the 
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Jews were net particilarly anxious to havé the case 
tried and long remained inactive, It seems clear that, 
unless the author df Acts inten@led to write another 
book, which he hever sablished, and this is pure hypo- 
thesis, “he ended at a dramatic poiift, and, meant to 
Igave the impression that Paub was acquitted at Rome. 
Even the ‘soldier that kept him’ in Acts xxviii. 16, 
disappedrs in the concluding verse of Acts. 

Tt has been maintained also that Paul was put to 
death at the end of two years of captivity at Rome, But 
this seems in absolute conflict with the purpose of 
Acts, whigh lays stress on his being allowed to preach 
without hindrance, Some, who uphold this view of 
Paul’s death, assign Acts to tlfe last years of the first 
century. This would falsify the entire argument; for 
it would be easy for anyone to add, ‘At the end of 
which peridd he was beheaded, and the Jews won their 
case against Paul,’ The apparent object of the history 
of the Apostle, as related in this book, is to prove that 
he was not guilty in the eyes of the Roman authorities; 
and, if he was executed*on that account immediately 
after the concluding versts were written, Acts must 
be very early indeed. 

: There are four letters of Paul’s which are generally 
assigned to the period of his Roman captivity, one 
being no more than a brief note to Philemon, Of the 
threg others, Philippians strikes a decidedly personal 
note, being addressed to Paul’s beloved converts at 
Philippi; Coloestens is sent to a church to whom the 
Apostle was apparently personally unknown, and its 
companion letter, the so-called ‘Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians,’ ts of the nature offa discourse sent in a circular 
letter to several churches, There is great difference 
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of opinion'as to the date of Philippians, and also as te 
the place where it was written, Some think it belongs to 
the period of Paul’s active life during his long sojuorn 
at Ephesyg, in opposition to the oldd view thgt it 
belofigs tothe R8rpan captivity. If the earlier date is 
maintained, it is possible that Paul wrote to the Philips 
pians not from Ephesus, but {rom Caesarea, 

Assuming, therefore, though if is by no* means 
certain, that Paul wrote to Philippi from Rome, we 
may collect two possible allusions to this period: 

He Paul was in bonds for his defence of the Gospel 
(Phil, 1.7). © . * , 

(2) His afflictions had proved serviceable to the 
cause because his imprisonment is knowp in all the 
pretorium—whether this means the camp of the 
pretorian guards, or the soldiers themselves is uncer- 
tain. The fact that he is a prisoner has encouraged the 
brethren to preach God’s ‘Word, though some do it 
through jealousy, thinking to add to his affliction, 
However, the Apostle consoles himself with the thought 
that, whatever the motive of hi8 rivals may be, Christ is 
being preached (Phil. i, 15 20). 

This might well happen in Rome; for we know 
from the Epistle to the Church there that Paul had 
many opponents who disliked his teaching and these 
would gladly counteract it; and hoped to do so without 
contradiction when they saw he was a prisoner, , © 

(3) He hopes to send Timothy to Philippi for news 
of his friends, and he has already dispatched Epaphro- 
ditus who has been very ill owing to the extreme zeal 
with which he has mp to the Apostle, and doing 
what the Philippians would $ladly have donet Paul 
also has great hopes of being at liberty to come himself. 
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¢o Philippi (Phil. ii. *rg-24, 25-30), At’ the same 
time the ApoStle seems to forebode that his life is neat 
its end (Phil. i, 20,'ii. a7 iii, rd). * 

(4) fle bide the Philippians beware of the Judaic 
party of the circumcision (Phil. iii? 2), As has been 
indicated, these must have been very actiye in 
Rome, 

(5) He rejoices,that the Philippians have again 
remembered him and sent to minister to his necessi- 
ties, which gt times must have been very great at Rome, 
where if chained to a soldier he could not work for has 
living (Phil. iw 10-12, 15) ® 

(6) Lastly, he mentions the house (or familia) of the 
Emperor, which would not be as appropriate anywhere 
as at Rome (Phils iv. 22), 

Now we know from the testimony of the catacombs 
that the Ghristian religion had taken a great hold 
in the Roman upper classes; and it is wellnigh certain 
that under the Hlevian Emperors (Vespasian, Titus and 
Domitian) it had a footing in the imperial household. 
We know further that Nero’s wife Poppwa had Jewish 
sympathies, and as she ditd as late as a.p. 65, the new 
sect may have heen known among her entourage. 
Scanty as the material which is supplied by this Phil- 
ippian letter, it may give us a glimpse of what Paul 
was doing during his captivity. 

« The three letters to Philemon, Colossians and 
Ephesians belong to a group by themselves, Alltsion 
has already been made to the graceful way in which 
Paul asks Philerfion to receive with gentleness his run- 
el slave Onesimus, whg had apparently been found 
in Rothe, and had been tonverted by the Apostle, and 
became his devoted attendant. In this letter Paul 
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describes himself as ‘aged man’ (another yeading is ‘at? 
ambassador’) and also.a prisoner. His companions are 
Marcus, Aristarchus, Demassapd Lucas; antl we know 
from Acts that Aristarchus of Thessalonita accomipanied 
Pauf on his voyagg to Rome (Acts xxviii, 2), as did 
Luke, jf he is the author of the ‘We-Sections,’ Mark also 
is connected with the Roman Church, (II Timothy iv. ii), 

Those who salute the Colossians are ‘T'ychitus, the 
bearer of the letter, who, with all the others, is named in 
the letter to Timothy, From this w@ may infer that 
Paul was able to send his missionaries from Rome to 
Asia Minor, arsi so maintain his influences over the 
churches which he or they had founded, 

The Colossian letter is of particular igterest, as it 
deals with a form of asceticism of a*Gnostic type pre- 
valent in that church. That Paul had never been there 
himself is a proof of the close connection he*maintained 
even at Rome with the churches of Asia, and of the 
knowledge of what was going on in so distant a place, 
Rome, one of the most cosmopolitan of cities, was 
affected by all religious movéments; and this heresy 
of Colosse, whether it is cérrectly called Gnostic or 
not, was certainly Jewish in character) and had probably 
spread to Rome, so that the Apostle may have spoken 
from experience rather than hearsay, 

The letter to the Ephesians is in many respects 
similar to the Colossian, though it possesses spgciab 
features of its own. Still, its absence of all personal 
allusions makes it, important as it is for Pauline theo- 
logy, of little service for our present purpose, There 
remain only the three Pastoral Epistles, the genuineness 
of which has been sharply criticized. But whethtr they 
are by Paul or not they are of significance to his bt o- 
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egrapher, as ghey are the most ancient testimony to the 
later life of the Apostle. i“ 

The objection to thgix being, as they stand, Paul’s 
comp§sition, Can be briefly stated, ne 

The vocabulary is so different frog’ that ofthe Pauline 
Epistles, that all, even the most conservative critics, 
have recognized the fact, It is also obvious that the 
language employed is not altogether due to the peruliee 
subjects dealt with in these letters, and the explanation 
that Paul gdopted a new phraseology in his later life 
is not entirely satisfying. e 

Less obviows, but even more signiftcant, is that the 
teaching of the letters, though resembling that of Paul 
elsewhere, is not exactly his. ‘lhe tone is not really that 
adopted in ‘the earlier’ Epistles, and there are indica- 
tions that the writer at times did not quite grasp the 
meaning f the Apostle’s position, The same has 
been noticed above in some of the speeches put into 
his mouth in Acts, 

The interest of these Epistles is centred in regula- 
tions affecting order and discipline, and in emphasizin 
the importance of the tfaditions of the Church; ad 
though Paul shows his ability elsewhere as an organizer, 
the spirit of the Pastoral Epistles is somehow different, 

On the othér hand, the canonicity 6r acceptance of 
these Epistles as of Paul by the Church, is beyond 

question, No one seems to Live doubted either their 
authorship or their authority from the second century 
onward, except the heretic Marcion, whose erroneous 
doctrine must never cause us to be unjust to his critical 
capacity. Here, however,,our business is to see what 
light the Epistles to Titus and Timothy may throw 
oft the career of Paul after the two years at Rome, 
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mentioned at the conclusion of Acts. Ong canpot avert 
look the theory that the Pastorals may have been 
based on gentline letters, written by the Apostle to his 
trusted agsociates at thestime when, accdrding fhe) Acts, 
he Was active in Ephesus and Macedonia, and expanded 
by a gedactor. Assuming, however, that they refer to 
the later period, we must endeavour to glean from 
them the facts actually alluded to gnd, despite all the 
imaginary details found in the popular lives of St, 
Paul, we must admit that the results arg somewhat 
séanty. 

Paul may, on ‘is liberation from his Reman, captivity, 
have gone to Asia where he had expressed a hope of 
aying a visit to Philemon (Phil, 22), According to the 
Bavcoral Epistles he went to Ephesus, where he left 
Timothy to set the church in order and to combat the 
heresies prevalent there, especially those 8f two un- 
known leaders, Hymeneus-and Alexander (1 Tim. ix 
3, 19, 20). It seems that during his stay at Ephesus, 
or more possibly at Macedonia, he visited Crete, and 
left Titus there, as he had done Timothy at Ephesus, 
He intended to send TychicuS, the bearer of the Colos- 
sian letter, to Titus, or else a mansnamed Artemas, 
Zenas ‘the lawyer’ and Apollos, who were with Titus; 
are to be sent dn their fourncy and supplied with all 
necessaries. When ‘Tychicus or Artemas came to 
Crete, Titus was to rejoin Paul at Nicopolis in Epiyns,« 
where he proposed to spend the winter, The very 
obscurity of the allusions at the end of the letter to 
Titus are in favour of its being, in ‘part at least, a 

genuine document (Titus iii. 12 - 14). 

.. The Second Epistle to Timothy contains *more 

notices of a personal character. Paul is apparently at 
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Rome, fprsaken by séme of his old compahions,who, 
like Demas, Ifave loved this present world, Only Luke 
has remained with him., Timothf is to ceme as soon as 
he can? and bring Mark. He ig to go by way of Troas, 
where Paul had left his cloak and soma ‘Impottant 
parchments*at the house of Carpus. A bitter enemy, 
called Alexander the coppersmith, is mentioned, as is 
also the Apostle’s ‘first defence’ in some Roman court, 
from which he has been delivered ‘from the mouth of 
the lion’ (2, Tiny. iv. 9-18). Onesiphorus, an Asiatic 
for whose Rouse Paul asks a blessing, has sought him 
out in Romeg otherwise all his Asian friends have 
failed him (2 Tim, i. 15-18), He salutes Prisca and 
Aquila, who were apparently ‘at Ephesus, and despite 
of his havifig said, ‘Only Luke is with me,’ sends 
greetings from Eubulus, Pudens, Linus and Claudia 
(2 Tim, ive 19, 21). Linus is supposed to be the first 
bishop of Rome. Of Pudens and Claudia it will be 
necessary to speak later. 

In this Epistle Paul is evidently certain that his last 
hour is nigh: ‘Already®*I am being poured forth (as a 
libation) and the time of my dissolution has come. I 
have fought the good fight, I have finished my course, 
‘J have képt the faith’ (2 Tim. tv, 6, 7). 

This is all we can learn from the New Testament by 
the dubious light of the Pastoral Epistles, If we would 

oe Paul to the end it is amid the darkness of tra- 
ition, 
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Fortthe last days 3f,Paul we have no guide but tradition; 
and it is well to remind Oneself that tradition, although 
not always reliable, is not for that reason negligible, 
When, for example, we find an almost universal belief 
that Paul suffered death by being beheaded at Rome in 
the days of Nero, the onus probandi resis with those who 
would deny the fact. And the tradition of the ancient 
Roman Churches cannot be lightly set msidey whatever 
our attitude towards the Church of Rome to-day 
may be. From the first it was distinguished by a con- 
servatism impatient of any innovatibns, even though 
for its own apparent benefit, It claimed unbroken con- 
tinuity and unsullied orthodoxy, and was? looked up 
to from very early days as a model for lesser churches, 
It constantly claimed that was in a twofold sense 
Apostolic in so far as its foundations were laid by Peter, 
the Apostle of the Jews and Paul the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, It asserted that béth had suffered death by 
martyrdom in Rome, and called itself ‘the Church of 
St, Peter and St. Paul.’ The first known writer to 
emphasize this’ claim for its pre-eminence was not a 
Roman, but an Asiatic bishop, presiding over a church 
in Gaul in the person of St. Irenaeus, 7 ¢ 

Irenzeus is the representative of both traditional and 
cosmopolitan Christianity. He tells ys that when he 
was a boy he remembers seeing Polycarp, Bishop of 
Smyrna, who had known the Apostle John, Polycarp 
must have been born in, and Bossibly even befote, the 
last quarter of the first century; for, at the time of fis 
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gartyrdem, in AD. I 56, he says he had ser¥ed Christ 
for eighty-six*years, The tradition of Irenaeus, there- 
fore, goes back far into the Apostolic Age, In the days 
of Inefteus nothing, not evens the written records of 
the New Testament, was so highly,srized in the éarly 
Church as fradition; because it was the boast of every 
Christian teacher, even if he were considered heretical, 
that he landed dowg his doctrine as it had been received 
from the original disciples of Jesus. Irenzeus had left 
his native home, for distant Gaul, and had settled at 
Lyons, a Greek-speaking trading settlement on the 
river Rhone, Ale had spent much time in Rome lec- 
turing against the heresies which the Gnostics were 
labouring to introduce, The most potent weapon he 
found against these was tradition; for when the new 
teachers declared that they had received their doctrine 
from Peter} Paul or John, Irenseus asks the pertinent 
question: How is it then that the Churches, which are 
presided over by men representing these great Apostles, 
are unaware of the teaching you profess to have learned 
from them? Thus Ire:feus records that his master, 
St. Polycarp, remembered the horror of the Apostle 
John when he met Cerinthus, one of the earliest 


Gnostics, and points out that the Roman Church has’ 


what the Latin translation of his Thitd Book calls a 
potentior principalitas, because it has two apostolic 
‘founders, Peter and Paul. Irenseus gives a list of the 
first twelve bishops of Rome down to Eleutherus in his 
own day. This differs from the other early lists in some 
slight respects and, with one notable exception, the 
first eight are practically unknown, But the object 
of Irenaeus made it clefr that the succession handed 
dewn the true tradition, on which Peter and Paul 
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were agreed. This testimony of Irenseus, if, not the 
earliest, is perhaps the most important because Irenzus, 
by his persortal experience ¢n, Rome, knefv that the 
tradition pf the connection of Peter anf Paul ag goint 
fourtiers of the Chyrch was already firmly established. 

Thg conspicuous exception to the general obscurity 
of the early MRotnen bishops from Linus to Hyginus is 
Clement, whose prominence in lager traditio shows 
that he must have been highly regarded in his own day. 

The only possible document underehis pame which 
we can: reasonably suppose to belong to his age is the 
so-called ‘First Epistle of Clement.’ This at one time 
had a quasi-scriptural aythority; and it appears at the 
end of the Codex Alexandrinus, one of the oldest 
manuscripts of the Old and New Testaments. 

The Epistle dges not profess to be by Clement, nor 
does his name appear in it. It purports to be from ‘the 
Church of God which-sojoumeth in Rome to the Church 
of God which sojourneth in Corinth.’ Its object is to 
allay certain differences which were distracting the 
Corinthian community. It givés no definite indication 
of date, yet it cannot be earlier than a.v. 79 nor later 
than 110, The passage important fowour purpose is: 


‘Let us set béfore our eyes the good Apostles, Peter, 
who because of unrighteous jealousy suffered not one 
nor two but many trials, and having given his testimony 
went to the glorious place which was his due. Because 
of jealousy and strife Paul showed thg way to win the 
prize of endurance, Seven times he was in bonds, he 
was driven away as an exile, he was a herald both in 
East and West, he won the floble glory of hid” faith. 
He taught righteousness to all the world, and'when he 
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had reached the limit of the West he gave his'testimony 
before rulers, ‘and thus passed from the world and was 
taken up ifto the Floly ,lace, the greatest example of 
endurghce’ (1 Clem, v.). ‘ ' bie 

¢ 
» This passage is certainly rhetorical and gives little 
information. The writer evidently knows little about 
Peter, and only of Paul by a tradition, possibly based | 
on the Acts or Epistles, If the ‘limit of the West’ 
means Spaig, it,might be supposed from the context 
that Paul suffered martyrdom there! But the generat, 
and perhaps legritimate inference is that Peter and Paul 
were believed at the end of the first century to have 
been martyred at Rome. 

Ignatius, the ntartyr bishop of Antioch, on his way 

to death at Rome very early in the second century, 
writes to the Church there: ‘I do not command you 
like Peter and Paul’ (Rom.-vi.) and this, though often 
quoted, proves no more than that an Antiochene bishop 
connects these names together as the most revered in 
the Roman Church, Writing to Ephesus Ignatius 
alludes to Paul, says that he was a martyr, but does not 
mention where Event xii.). 
* From ‘both Tertullian of Carthage and Origen of 
Alexandria, we have evidence of the Velief that Peter 
and Paul suffered in Rome; and though these writers 
only belong to the third century, both visited Rome, 
and Tertullian was keenly interested in the Church 
there. They both declare that Paul was beheaded, 
and Origen adds that Peter was crucified head down- 
wards, at his own request,,if we may credit St. Jerome, 
that h€might-not presunfe to imitate his Lord. 

*The testimony of Eusebius of Caesarea in Palestine 
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deserves careful attention; for, though he lived in the 
fourth century, he was a diligent collector of ancient 
material for his history, and dgd unusual opportunities 
for accumylating it. Where, therefort, Eusékins is 
ignérant, ene may, safely assume that the men of his 
time were completely int the dark, and dso that the 
writers whom he quotes were silent on the subject, 
For himself, he mentions the releage of Paul from the 
first captivity; and Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. ii. 22) quotes 
as his authority 2 Timothy, departigg in, no respect 
feom what has been said in our previous chapter, As 
to Paul’s deathp he declawes that it toek place under 
Nero, and quotes ‘Caiug an ecclesiastical man’ (ecc/esi~ 
astikos), who lived in the time of Zephyrinus (Bishop 
of Rome, 198-219). This Caius*says® that Paul’s 
tomb (or trophy) was on the Ostian Way and Peter’s 
on the Vatican Hill, where the churches buif in honour 
of the two Apostles stand to this day. 

It is unnecessary here to dwell more fully on the 
evidence of the early churchmen; all agree that Peter 
and Paul worked together in Rome, and were martyred 
at the same time in the days df Nero — Paul as a Roman 
citizen, by the executioner’s sword,eand Peter on the 
cross, There is no other story to compete with this, 
and no further‘details are supplied by any competent 
authority concerning Paul. No historian, however 
critical of this evidence, can deny its existence, nor,care 
the most credulous pietist assert that there is any mare 
real information than has been given, Both must admit 
that it was accepted by the Christian Church, and was 
not merely the local belief of that of Rome, and can 
reject it as inadequate or accep? it as sufficient. *¢ 

The association of Peter and Paul is confirmed by 
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the ancjent diturgies. When, at the Eucharist, the 
greatest saintS‘of old were commemorated, the Twelve 
Apostles were alwiys mentioncd; and ‘Paul was ad- 
mitteg® to thi$ company, hisename standing next to 
Peter's at the head of the list. Thig fs four, not°only 
as might bé expected in the*Roman Liturgy byt also 
in the ancient ones of the remote East. 

The* testimony ,of archeology confirms that of 
literature and prayer, At a very early date gems were 
cut with the Hen of Peter and Paul and have been 
discovered in Rome: some of these may go back to 
the second century, Frome the middle of the third 
century or even earlier the bogies of the two Apostles 
were guarded with great care, and removed from their 
resting placs if there was any danger of their being 
molested, Yet these precious relics do not seem to 
have been tredited with miracles, nor to have been the 
centre of a cultus. It is*certain, however, that the 
Roman Church claimed to possess them, 

Among the Apocryphal Acts there is an ‘Acts of 
Paul’ which is quite early, Tertullian, in 210 or earlier, 
says that he knew the bobk and that it was by a pres- 
byter who was deposed for forging it. In these Acts, 
evidently composed about A.p, 160, there is an account 
of Paul’s martyrdom which exists in two Greek copies, 
an incomplete Latin version, and in Syriac, Coptic, 
Ethiopic and Slavonic, It was, therefore, once very 
popular and widespread. It was read at the com- 
memoration of the Apostle’s death, 

It will be noticed that the writer was evidently 
acquainted with Acts and,with the Pauline Epistles, a 
notewdrthy fact, as willbe seen when we come to dis- 
cuss this story, 
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There ‘were, according to these ‘Agts,’ awaiting 
Paul at Rome both Luke from Galatia and ‘Titus from 
Dalmatia, Paul on his arrival hiréd a graage outside 
Rome, and with the brethren fe taught the truth there, 
and? many of Ctegir’s household came and believed 
with joy, . : 

Patroclus, a cup-bearer of Nero, listened to Paul* 
sitting, like Eutychus, in a window and fell down 
dead. Paul restored him to life; But not before Nero 
had heard of his death, Patroclus appeared before the 
Emperor and declared how Christ ‘had*raised him, 
As he and Nego’s chief,men confessgd Christ, they 
were imprisoned and ordered to be slain, 

Paul is brought bef8re Caesar, and declares that he 
and his friends are levying soldiers for Cltrist through- 
out the world. If Nero will repent he will be saved; 
for God will surely fight against this workd with fire, 
Paul is ordered to be beheaded, the rest of the prisoners 
to be burned, 

Then there was a period of respite; and Nero sees 
Paul once more and confirmed his sentence, Paul 
says he will appear to Nero after he has been beheaded, 

Longus the prefect and Cestys the centurion, 
deeply touched by Paul’s teaching, beg that they may 
be saved from+the fire that God is going to send upon 
the world, At his execution Paul prayed a long time, 
and conversed with the fathers in the Hebrew tongug. 
When the executioner (specu/ator) struck off his Read 
milk is said to have spurted on the cloak of the soldier, 
Paul naturally is recorded to have appeared to Nero, 
who ordered the other prisoners to be released, 

The next day Paul is fot by Longus ance Cestus 
praying between Luke and Titus. In the end, Lyke 
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and Titus baptize the’two Romans, ‘giving’them the 
seal.’ Méagrer and unsatisfactory as the result, not 
merely of ea hasty* sketch, but’ of the profoundest 
researck into information as to the last years pf St. Paul 
must Ve, one point has not received th attengion which 
I venture to think it deservese 7 

* The main theme in the Acts of the Apostles, when . 
speaking of Paul, is the inveterate malice with which 
the Jews pursued him. Wherever he went they sought 
his life, generally by accusing him of being a seditious 
person, dangerous to the existing government. Ow 
all occasions the authorities proved hia best friends 
Gallio, the Asiarchs at Ephesus, Claudius Lysias at 
Jerusalem, Felix, Festus, and Agrippa at Crsarea, 
all refused te gratify the popular demand for his life. 
One would expect that the legends which endeavour 
to supplemént the Acts and the Pauline opiates would 
have done so by continuing, the story of the enmity of 
the Jews. But they rather take the keynote suggested 
in Acts xxviii, that with Paul’s arrival in Rome the 
enmity of the Jews for some reason or another cooled 
down, and that they dropped the prosecution alto- 
gether. The legends of both Peter and Paul agree 
that these’great Christian leaders perished at the hands 
of the heathen; and that the Jews had-nothing to do 
with their fate. They both died, not as renegade Jews 
hnt as Christians in whom the Jews took no interest 
whatever, ‘he matter is not easy to explain and no 
solution can be afforded, unless that under Nero 
Christianity was recognized as a new and unlicensed 
religion, and its professors could not, as in Acts, claim 
that they were after all enly worshipping the God of 
their fathers, 
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In Romans Paul had declared his, intention of 
visiting Spain, and Clement 1 says he? went ‘to the 
limit of the West,’ by which that Country és supposed 
to be meant. But no tradition that I know of connects 
the evangglizatioh of Spain with St, Paul; this is the 
more strange as Paul had distinctly told the Romans 
that he hoped to visit Spain; and, as there was cer-* 
tainly much intercourse between the cities of Asia and 
those of the peninsula, his desire to go there is not 
surprising, it & 

» The idea that Paul visited Britain cannot be seriously 
entertained, especially when the cogditiqn of the 
island at the time is considered. For a century after 
the invasions by Julius Cesar in n.c, 55-4, the Romans 
attempted nothing; but, during the #rincipate of 
Claudius, Aulus Plautius was sent thither in a.v. 42, 
and the southern Britons accepted the Reman yoke, 
Claudius himself visited Britain in av. 44, Then 
came the rebellion of Caractacus who was conquered, 
brought to Rome, and pardoned by Claudius in a,v. 
gt. In ap, 62 the intolerable oppression of the con- 

uerors provoked a formidable rising under Boadicea, 
the injured queen of the Iceni, Uyder such circum- 
stances the visit of Paul or any missiopaty of the 
Apostolic age is well-nigh unthinkable, It is, however, 
remarkable that there is only one great ancient church 
outside Rome dedicated to St. Paul alone in the wetld, 
and that is in Britain, Not that St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in London was due to any tradition of the Apostle 
having preached there: still the coincidence is curious 
and deserves attention, 

There is, however, a théofy which has at lenst the 
merit of ingenuity, that Paul had converts of dis- 
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tinction jn Rome wh6 were connected with Britain, 
The wife of Aulus Plautius was Pomponia Gracina, 
who after the death*of hemfriend”Julia, the daughter of 
Drugug; the sn of Tiberiuse is said to ,have been 
distinguished by wearing mourning,and by the sadfess 
of her coufitenance, In ap. 57 she was accused of 
“practising ‘foreign superstition,’ but Aulus Plautius 
was allowed to try her before his family, and she was 
acquitted, It has been supposed that the ‘foreign 
superstition? with which Pomponia was charged was 
Christianity. Cogidunus, a petty king of Britain whe 
had welcomed she Roman inwasion, assumed, according - 
to an inscription discovered in England at Chichester 
in 1728, the names of Tiberius Claudius. One of 
Aulus Plautifis’ ablest officers was named Pudens, and, 
according to the satirist Martial, married a Briton 
named Clafidia, At the end of 2 Timothy, Pudens, 
Linus and Claudia send salutations; and it has been 
asserted that the first and last are those named by 
Martial and that they became Christians under the 
influence of Pomponia* Grecina, No early tradition 
confirms this theory,  ° 

The alleged friendship and correspondence between 
Paul and’ Seneca was believed in in the days of St. 
Jerome (341) but despite a certain sintilarity between 
the Apostle’s and Seneca’s written sentiments on human 
sights there are few reasons for accepting the tradition 
or,the letters, 

The connection between Peter and Paul is, as has 
been shown, confirmed by primitive tradition, though 
practically nothing of the kind is suggested in the 
New ‘Festament, according to which Peter and Paul 
did not meet again after their dispute at Antioch 
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(Gal, ii, 21-14). It is, however, notewosthy, that on 
once according to the best manuscripts*does Paul call 
call the Apostle Peter (Gal, ii, %, 8), bat uses his 
Aramaic name of Cephas. In Acts Petar plays*the pant 
of the leader of ete Church, and it was he who first 
preached the Gospel to a Gentile in tMe person of 
Cornelius. After Herod’s persecution and the execu* 
tion of James the brother of Johu, and the release of 
Peter from prison, no more is related of him except 
his speech in favour of the mission, of Barnabas and 
aul to the Gentiles in Asia Minor and Syria (Acts xv. 
uf). In the chepters in Acts relating go Paul’s subse- 
quent life the name of Peter is not so much as men- 
tioned, According to ‘the Epistle to the Galatians, 
Paul went to Jerusalem to see Cephas th#ce years after 
his conversion (Gal. 1. 18); the leaders of the Church 
recognized that the Gospel to the Gentilts had been 
committed to Paul, whilst Peter was given the cir- 
cumcision (Gal, ii. 7), and James, Cephas, and John, 
‘who seemed to be pillars,’ gave Pau and Barnabas the 
right hand of fellowship (Gal. ii, 9). Paul, Barnabas 
and Cephas then went to Aatioch where the vacillation 
of Cephas drew down the rebuke of Paul (Gal. ii. 11). 
In 1 Corinthians Paul says that some in, the Chureh 
claimed to belong to Cephas, from which it is inferred 
that Peter had visited Corinth (1 Cor, i. 12), Paul also 
says that Cephas and the brethren of the Lord ,wege 
accompanied on their missionary journeys by their 
wives (1 Cor, ix. 5). After this, the name of Peter or 
Cephas never occurs in any Epistle:*not in the saluta- 
tions in Romans xvi; not even in the Pastoral Letters, 
In the Second Epistle of Peta, a letter which is almost 
certainly of the post-apostolic ape. Peter savs of sour 
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beloved brother Paul tlat his letters are hard*in places 
to understand *(2 Peter iii, 15)—a sentiment in which 
every studeat must toncuy. And*this is absolutely all. 
« Yep the unagimous teStimony is that the, two great 
Apostlés codperated in Rome ahd® were, martyred 
there; and # is impossible entirely to disregard the 
evidence, especially as our knowledge as to their doings 
is extracrdinarily scanty, The strange thing is that 
Paul always takes the ‘second place, and never was 
regarded in early days at Rome or elsewhere as of 
equal importance with Peter, How significant this 
is will appear ere after we discuss agd compare the 
influence of Paul on the mass of mankind with that 
of his fellow-labourer. 
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In the lastechapter gle popularity of Paul as an Apostie 

was shown to be far less than we might reasonably, 
expect; but the influence he exercised upon Christian 

thought is almost immeasurable, He is, in dll prob- 

ability, the earliest contributor to the New Testament, 

and we must consider what the rest svould have been 

Without him. The Third Gospel, the Acts of the 

Apostles, the Epistle to the Hebrews, ond, it has been 

generally supposed, the, First Epistle of Peter, are the 

work of men who belonged to his school, In addition 

to this there are so-called Johartnine®books. The 

Fourth Gospel and 1 John emanate from an author, 

whether John the son of Zebedee or ancther of his 

name, who understood Parl even better than some of 
his most intimate followers, 

Before, however, attempting to estimate the influence 
exercised by the Apostle, it if necessary to undertake 
the difficult task of stating “in a few words what his 
view of the Person and work of Jesus was; and to do 
this it is absolutely necessary to clear the mind of all 

resuppositiong, and to fix the attention solely on 
aul’s actual words, interpreting them with reference 
to nothing but the circumstances of his life, » * 

The master motive which dominated all the agts 
and words of Paul was devotion to Jesus as his living 
Lord and Master. To him everything else was sub- 
ordinate, Other Apostles may have proclaimed Jewish 
monotheism and the sovereighty of God, the impor- 
tance of which Paul realized to the full, But his 
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ntessage in his own words was, ‘Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified’ (1 Cér, i. 23), who died, nay rather, is risen 
(Rom.viii. 34). Reafizing ethe absolute supremacy of 
the Ghyist, as the Wisdom and Power of God, Paul 
saw that His Gospel wag intended fq the whale wofld, 
and he had the insight to perceive that this would not 

e humanly possible if the Gentiles were allowed to 
become "Jewish prgselytes on joining the Church, 
Thus in Galatians he definitely forbids his converts 
from Heathghism, to accept circumcision, The use of 
the present participle is significant, Paul is addressing 
his Gentile. converts, not Jewe, ‘Beholdel Paul say unto’ 
you that if ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit you 
nothing’ (Gal. v. 2). Nothing can be more explicit 
than this anf it is little wonder that it provoked 
opposition, | ; 

his much, therefore, is clear: Paul was obsessed 
by his faith in the supremesimportance of Christ, and 
would allow nothing to interpose between Him and 
the believer; and, in consequence of this conviction, 
he unflinchingly maining the principle that the 
Gentiles must come to Clfrist — not through Judaism, 
that is through the Law, but through faith in Him, 

* These two considerations must never be absent in 
an endeavour to explain what, wrongly t think, we call 
the theology of St. Paul. For Paul was not a theologian 
in the ordinary sense, if it means a man who after 
carefully examining the belief of his age by the light 
of its Scripture and tradition, explains or reduces it to 
some formal creed or system. Paul was a prophet, 
who considered that he had received his mission and 
his doctrine by direct c6mmunion with God through 
Cheist, When he says he received his Gospel not from 
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man but ‘by revelation of Jesus Christ’,or ‘from tho 
Lord’ he means exactly what he says, as fhuch as when 
he says, ‘thus say I, not the, Lord’ (1 Cor. vii. 12), 
His conyjctions, therefare, are not deyfved frdm, the: 
anci@nt Scriptures, pit they are’employed to show that 
he is supported by their authority. This caplnine much, 
of Paul's exegesis, and utterly disposes of the theory 
that his doctrines stand or fall with the argunzents he 
deduces from the Old’ Testament. His teaching is 
based on what one may call his prophetic knowledge. 
» But Paul was a Hebrew prophet, like those of the 
~Old Testamento It is noj too much fo say that he 
loved not only his nation but its law, which he accepted 
as the revelation of God’s will, and as such ‘holy and 
* just and good.’ As Jesus had said, 4Thirk not that I 
*am come to destroy but to fulfil’ (Matt. v. 17), Paul 
re-echoes His words when he says, ‘Do wexhen make 
void the law of God through faith? yea we establish 
the law’ (Rom. iii, 31), But, great as was Paul’s 
reverence for the Law, his sense of the necessity of 
(Christ was greater, and when Re realized that the Law 
stood between the Gentile ahd the full acceptance of 
Christ, the Law had to be sacrificed, 

‘The two main points of the system as fquhd in the 
Eas of St. Paul are, his overwhelming conviction 
of the importance of Christ, and the problem ,of ex- 
plaining why the Law, divine and perfect as he,des 
clared it to be, must be rejected by his Gentile cap- 
verts, ’ 

The relation between Paul and Jesus is one of the 
most striking facts; and is as astonishing 4s it is uf 
deniable, It is remarkable, as ‘has been indicated, how 
few allusiong there are in the Epistles to the ministry 
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pr evento the character of Christ, Once, “it is true, 
Paul speaks 6f ‘His meekness and gentleness (2 Cor, 
x. 1), butche does"not zrention any ofsFlis miracles, 
aHisnagts, or @ven His wordse The important things 
in Paul’s eyes are the IncarnatSy," the Passions the 
Rusiireckidh and the Exaltation to God’s right hand, 
It is the same in all the creeds, the Nicene, the Apostles’, 
and all-the differept forms they assumed. It matters 
not whether the creed is put forward by orthodox or 
Arians: ‘Born pf the Virgin Mary’ is followed by 
‘suffered under Pontius Pilate,’ But care must be 
taken to avoidapressing thesargumentaof silence, Paul 
may have known the facts about the Ministry as well 
as those who framed the creeds. Indeed such casual 
remarks in tthe Epistles as that to the Corinthians, 
‘Be ye imitators of me as I also am of Christ’ (1 Cor, 
xi, 1) are éonclusive that Paul knew something of the 
human life and character of Jesus. Nor could his 
enthusiasm for his Lord be accounted for unless it 
rested on more knowledge than that of the facts that 
He was miraculously raised from the dead, had gone 
uP to heaven, and was ‘about to return speedily in 
glory. The personal devotion to Jesus, shown in every 
line the Apostle writes, must have been based on an 
appreciation of what He had been on earth, and on 
the realization of the sinlessness of His life and char- 
actet (2 Cor, v. 21). 

~To Paul, then, Christ is everything, and his devotion 
is due to conviction and personal experience, ‘Have 
I not seen Jesus our Lord’ ft Cor, ix, 1), ‘T command, 
yet not I, but the Lord? (1 Cor. vii, 10), ‘I live, yet 
not Io Christ liveth inte’ (Gal, ii. 20), He declares 
that he and all true believers have been baptized into 
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Christ’s death; put on Christ (Gal. iii. 27); have risee 
with Christ (Col. iii, 1); have the spirit $f Christ 
(Rom. viii. q). It is*impoggible to over-egtimate the 
fervour of this language, or to suppoge that Paul is, 
speaking*gf sometimaginary creation ofthis own éxcited 
imagination, It is*a great mistake in psychology to 
treat the language of the Apostle in a spirit of ration- 
alism; for he was an enthusiast, who realized the idea 
of the close relationship in which Ife stood towards the 
Master, and a prophet who told to man what he had 
teceived from the Lord. Despite his *silerfee as to the 
ministry of Jesys, Paul eyidently kney much of His 
human life and character, To him ‘the imitation of 
Christ’ meant that of the perfect man, This estimate 
of Jesus is shown in the enumeration gf what Paul 
calls ‘the fruit of the Spirit,’ as seen in the disposition 
displayed in a true follower, ‘Love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith’ (Gal, v. 22), 
in other words, the character of Christ as portrayed in 
the first three Gospels; and, if the author of the Third 
Gospel and the Acts was knows to Paul, he cannot have 
been ignorant of the life of Jesus. 

Still, Jesus was to Paul far more than a virtuous man 
or a subject for sentimental idealism, He* was the 
‘power of God and the wisdom of God’ (1 Cor. 1. 24), 
the One Being in heaven or earth by which the true 
knowledge of God is made possible. Paul does_nog 
étate this as‘a theological proposition and prove What 
we call the “Divinity of Christ’ by a eatelil thought 
out chain of reasoning. When he ptaced Christ ‘far 
above all heavens that He might ait all things’ (Epix 
iv, 10), he expressed the corfviation of all that his Lord 
meant to him, nor did he attempt to define in theqlo- 
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gical terms th¢ precise felation of the Son to the Father, 
He was contest to believe in God and to desire Him, 
confessing ¢hat all ‘his kaowledfe had some directly 
from, GArist. A : A 7 

Regarding Christ aseof such gupfeme infortance, 
Paul saw th&t the Law of Israel would kecp the Gen- 
*tiles in two ways from Christ if they were encoutaged 
to observe it, Naturally, the obligation of becoming 
a Jew, which meant entering a new community and 
breaking all tieg of family and relationship, would 
deter many Gentiles; but this was not all. Experienca 
and the spund, commonsenge which Paul for all his 
enthusiagm naturally possessed, must have shown him 
that the Gentiles, if they bechme Jewish proselytes, 
would be mere attracted to the fulfilment of the ex- 
ternal precepts of the Law than to the obedience to 
principles gemanded by Christ, and might be thereby 
deterred from accepting Hjm as their only Guide and 
Saviour. It was for this reason that he wrote to the 
Galatians, ‘I Paul say unto you that if ye be circumcised 
Christ shall profit you nething.’ 

Thus Paul was onfionted by the problem of how 
he was to persuade the Gentile believers that, so far 
as they werg concerned, the Law, which he considered 
to be ‘holy, just and good,’ must be rejected by them, 
if they were to be whole-hearted disciples of Jesus 

heist. 

tS appeal to them on the ground that the observancé 
of the Law was intolerable, that it was a yoke, described 
in Peter’s speeclt at the Council at Jerusalem, ‘which 
ifeither we nor our fathers were able to bear’ (Acts xv, 
To) weuld have been worfe than useless, ‘To this the 
angwer might well have been, ‘Heavy as this yoke is, 
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if Christ ds all you represent Him to be, we are ready 
to take it upon our shoulders and by Has hefp to bear 
it, As a Jew you delifht in ghis Law and agknowledge 
it to be holy, just and good; why thengshould*ywg, the 
Gextile Sefvants &f Jesus, refuse to obey it?” 

Paul, therefore,*tookea different line. Je declared 
that the Law was not so much burdensome as powerless® 
to save any man from the just wrath of God which had 
been declared against ‘all unrighteousness of men,’ 
What saves is faith in Christ by which God justifies, 
@r accepts us as innocent, * 

This is the doctrine of {justification py fajth’, and it 
has been a subject of serious misapprehension because 
it has been supposed that ‘justification’ or acquittal 
from guilt, is a sort of legal fiction byavhich God pardons 
certain privileged human beings, Works are con- 
trasted with faith: ‘works’ being confused, with’ char- 
acter, which Paul is supposed to contrast unfavourably 
with the, merit of accepting certain dogmatic proposi- 
tions, 

This is an absurd travesty of the opinions of Paul, to 
understand whom it is necessary that we should re- 
member that in his own experience Pe power of Christ 
had wofked an astonishing miracle, far more wnaccount- 
able to him than any physical wonder. ‘The Apostle 
believed firmly that Jesus, by appearing to him and 
choosing him to do His work, had changed his eptire 
character and made him ‘a new creature,’ ‘This was the 
effect of Christ’s work since His coming into the world, 
the transforming of men by giving tltem a new spirit, 
so that they become from henceforth free from sin ait 
acceptable to God. This wasePaul’s theory based on 
the conviction of his own experience and consideged 
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ly him to be applicalle to all who were able in the 
Spirit ‘to call Fesus the Lard’ (1 Cor. xii. 3). 

Yet hiseintenself pragtical good sense prevented 
Paul fom bei§g blindett to agtual circumstances by 
any theory, however plausible, Bectuse hj? Gentile 
converts fel very far short ofshis expectations, he did 
“not relax his pastoral care for them. To use hif own 
words, he called them children, and told them ‘I 
travail in birth agaif till Christ be formed in you’ (Gal. 
iv, 19), The acceptance of Jesus as the Lord means to 
Paul the trafisference of man from the slavery of whag 
he calls ‘the flgsh’ to the freedom of the ‘spirit.’ It is 
necessary as far as possible to see what the Apostle 
means by ‘flesh’ (sary), c 

In contenyorary thought the contrast between the 
seen and the unsecn was very strongly felt. In Paul’s 
own words ‘the things which are seen are temporal 
but the things which are not seen are eternal’ (2 Cor. 
iv, 18). To the philosopher rea/ity was that which 
the eye cannot see, nor the tongue define, nor the mind 
comprehend, The visibke world was only a shadow of 
the true, universe, whicheis beyond the human ken, 
In addition to thjs speculative disparagement of the 
seen, there rad arisen in the Elellenic world a horror, 
originating in the thought of the evil ofall that can be 
perceived by the senses, Matter (Ay/e), the material 
of which the world is composed, was considered an 
evi! thing holding back the unseen spirit of the universe 
as a jailer. Man was a spiritual being, held in bondage 
by his material ‘body. Hence the Orphic expression 
Joma séma, i.e, ‘the body is a tomb,’ 

Thi line of thoughteés‘not Hebrew; and assuredly 
not that of the Old Testament, but it could not fail 
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t influerfce Paul as a Hellenist? Yet here, as_usual, has 
commonsense and Jewish training restr@ined him from 
carrying these theories to the poiht of absurdity, He 
never uses the word Awe, nor teaches (hat the‘paterial 
is dvil, orthe body, as such, a*tomb; God, though He 
can oply be approached with confidence thfough Christ, 
is not abstract but personal; for Paul’s interest is, not 
the same as that of the Gnostics, which was centred in 
the speculative problem of evil in the world, butthe 
practical one of human sin, “ 
* The ‘flesh’ is, therefore, to Paul, hum’nity with all 
its inherent infirmity. Swill, though hg says, ‘I know 
that in me (that is in my flesh) dwelleth no good thing’ 
(Rom, vii, 18), he does not maintain that man, before 
he experiences the regenerative influence of Christ, is 
altogether evil. The on though he could not attain 
righteousness, still strove after it. Even some heathen, 
though ignorant, ‘did by mature the things of the law’ 
(Rom. ii. 14). As for Paul himself, he delighted in 
the Law of God in his heart but saw that there was 
another law in his flesh whtch prevented him from 
paying full obedience to the*will of God (Rom, vii. 21 - 
2 ». He does not deny that a perfgct fulfilment of the 
Law might render a man acceptable to Gog; ‘but as this 
is not possible} he affirms that the only means of freein, 
mankind from the bondage of ‘the flesh’ is sheongh 
Christ, ° 

The remedy for the condition in which we now,ate 
is the transference of reliance on the Law to absolute 
trust and surrender to Christ which ts by Paul implied 
in the word ‘faith.’ By this the whole nature of 1h 
is changed and he becomésy by means of the Spirit, 
like Christ.in character, in goodness, in the attainment 
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of immorjality, ‘This miracle was wrought by the In 
carnation and*Death of Christ and proved by His 
Resurrection, God Sent [is Son in the ‘likeness of the 
flesh pfsin’ (Rom, viii. 3), mowing thereby that the 
flesh, which was borne’ by the Soa “of God, is that 
which in us‘is the cause of ail human weaknesg and 
inability to serve God, But the Son, by bearing it in 
his own*Person and. by putting it to death upon the 
cross, conquered sin; and by suffering death killed it 
so far as He, was,concerned, not only in Himself, but 
in all who are united to Him by their acceptance of 
Him as their Lord, Thus tho-miracle of a new creation 
came about in the humanity which Christ had redeemed, 
A new world came into being, the old has ‘passed away 
and all had become new’ (2 Cor. v. 17). The life of 
this newly-born creation was the Spirit, who, in place 
of the Law Avhich could not save because it could not 
be obeyed, became the guide of those who received it, 
In this way the Law was abrogated for those who had 
become Christ’s; it had served its put ose by acting 
as the pedagogue or slave'who brought children to their 
school, and as the means of revealing to the world how 
far it had been alienated from God. 

‘Thus, thopgh in Acts Paul is constantly represented 
as preaching repentance, this word, and’ even forgive- 
ness, is rare in the Epistles, and neither are keynotes 
to Paul’s system; for both imply regret for the past 
and,a desire to amend, followed by pardon, whereas 
Paul declares acceptance of Jesus to be succeeded by 


-,an entirely new life in Him, a new creation in which 


tHe™past is obliterated because the ‘flesh’ which is the 
cause of sin has been destroyed, 
‘The argument of Paul to prove that the Law was 
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Rot binding on the Gentiles 4nd could not save the 
believer, Christ being the only One whe coutd do this, 
like those hecadduced in lesg important mafters, brings 
into relief the deep spiyituality of his npture asd shows 
that he*was livfng jn a world in which the ‘nlodern 
mai —Paul would call,him ‘carnal’ or fleshly’ — can 
have little understanding or sympathy. It is therefote 
pitiful to observe the explanations which have been 
given of his scheme of salvation. 

Intimately bound up with all this is Paul’s alleged 
sinterest in the sacramental system, 8f which, through 
his connection pr sympathy with the mystery religion of 
aritiquity, he is believed by some to be the originator, 

Sacraments are of tie highest value to Christian life, 
as, by the simplest of means, Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper become a means of grace to the recipients, and 
serve to keep in constant memory the mogt important 
verities of religion. At the same time, if regarded as 
mechanical, or semi-mechanical means of obtaining 
divine forgiveness or favour, they are capable of serious 
abuse. ‘That Paul, with a tendency to underrate the 
things which are seen, showld have offered sacraments 
as a substitute for the mystery, cults to ‘which his 
Hellenic converts had been accustomed, is wellnigh 
unthinkable, «As regards Baptism, the Christian rite 
is alluded to in Romans, 1 Corinthians, Galatians, 
Ephesians and Colossians, and the doctrine in only three 
passages: ‘Know ye not thatas many of us as were. bap- 
tized unto Christ were baptized unto his death’ (om, 
vi, 3), addressed to a Church which Paul had not yet 
visited, ant assuming that the rite and the doctring yore 
the common pee of afl believers; ‘For as,many of 
you as were baptized into Christ have put on Christ’ 
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(Gal. iii. 2:7); and “Buriéd with him in baptisir, in which 
ye rose with htm through your faith in the energy of 
God’ (Col.eii. 12), the last addressed to a Church 
wherg Paul wah peso unknown. If this language 
bears a superficial resemblance tq thét of the cult8 of 
heathenism, ‘it is not that of ene who has introdticed 
“he rite or its significance, and it is but a shallow 
foundation on which to build theories of Pauline 
sacramentarianism, 

As to the Eucharist, it is well known that it is not 
so much as fnentioned in any Epistle except 1 Corine 
thians, and there only on acgount of the abuses of the « 
rite at Corinth. Like Baptism, this sacrament is 
assumed to be universal among’ Christians, as emphas- 
izing their esgentiad unity in Christ, ; 

But if Paul initiated neither of these two great sacia- 
ments, he c¢itainly laid great stress on what they signify 
to him, namely, that in Christ the believer dies and 
rises to new life and that he is constantly built up by 
communion with his Lord, This unity, or re-birth in 
Christ in all believers, is the mainspring of the spiritual 
and sacramental life of the-Apostles, 

One more feature of Bante teaching must receive 
notice. ‘The vast fabric of predestination and election 
has been raised upon his Epistle to the Romans, Here 
again as always we must, if we would understand St, 
Paul, judge him by the circumstances of his age. The 
rejection of the Gospel by Israel, and their consequent 
deprivation of the salvation offered by God wag a 
terrible grief to htm, The only solution seemed to be 
throld prophetic belief that if almost all Israel proved 
faithless) a remnant wowld be saved, and that God 
knew beforehand those to whom He would show mercy, 
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The matttr is to Paul a mystety which, cauges great 
sorrow of heart; yet only in one Epistle dbes he enlarge 
on the subject. It wa’ no part of *his message to the 
world, . eee 
‘Dhis copsideratign of the dottrine of Paul brings us 
to the manner in whichoit has been interBreted, Few 
indeed even of the inspired writers of the New Testa- 
ment really understood him, and hardly anyone as 
time went on. Yet Paulinism, as it was subsequently 
understood, became the basis of Chyistian theology, 
and a ‘constant stimulant of devotion and thought, 
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_ ALLUSION Kas already been nsade to Paul’s remagkkable 
declaration to the Corinthians that even if he had known 
Christ After the flesh ‘yet now henceforth know we him 
no more,’ It is necessary here to return to this in order 
to determipe tke relationship not only of the first 
Three Gospels to Paul, but of Paul to the first Three 
Gospels,« e 5 
The great difficulty is the expression ‘After the 
flesh.’ The Apostle says that, now he realizes that 
Christ has died for all, we must live not for ourselves 
but for Him who died and rose again, Then he con+ 
tinues, ‘Se that from this time we Goad this mean Paul 
or the believers?) know ne man after the flesh, even if 
we knew Christ after the flesh, but now we know him 
ho more. So that if any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creation: the old thing’ are past; lo! all have become 
new’ (2eCor, v. 16 ~ 19).° 
May not this wery difficult passage be paraphrased 
somewhat shus: After all these wonders, ze. the death 
and resurrection of Christ and the change they have 
caused, can we estimate any man by our former stan- 
tlaré values? Can we even regard Christ’s human life 
as the important thing, now that all is past, and a new 
creation has come uniting us to Him in His risen con- 
dition, and giving us reconciliation with God through 
him? ‘This explanation is pot one we as moderns would 
agree to; but it is enflnently characteristic of Paul’s 
view of the change Christ had wrought, ‘The Synoptic 
: 2 
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Gospels réveal an aspect of Christ’s life diffenent front 
that of Paul; and we,cannot be sufficiently thankful 
that the Christian Church hay preserved both, 

There is a difference of opinion as whethes the! 
first*two evangelists had felt the influence 9f Paul; but 
it is byt natural to expec? that Luke would show some 
traces of the Apostle’s teaching. It must be confessed. 
that not many are to be found, thangh the outlook of 
the Third Gospel is a wide one, and partakes of the 
spirit of Paul. But the relation of thesLucgn literature 
(the Gospel and Acts) to Paul is so complicated a 

‘question, that n@ discussion of 1t which*does*not ‘enter 
into an elaborate and cayeful inquiry into the points at 
issue is. worthy of attention. All that can be here 
attempted is to record the general impression of the 
mind of the writer, ‘Luke’ appears to him to be, on 
the one hand a compiler, and on the other aa historian 
with a marked personality of his own, as is seen in the 
use of his authorities; he was probably a personal 
friend and a great admirer of the Apostle Paul. Uh- 
doubtedly he knew the Gospél according to Mark; 
and it is likely that in writing Acts he translated some 
Aramaic documents with scrupulous fidelity, But in 
everything he writes, Luke Gieplaye his owa individu- 
ality, He relates some event of our Lord’s life clearly 
with the language of his authority in his mind, and yet 
he gives his narrative a stamp of his personality eHe 
rearranges his material in such a way as to bring out his 
idea of how the story should be told, with a keen eye 
to dramatic situation. It is the same when dealing, 
with Paul, a man for whose character and achievements 
he has the highest regard. Stl, though at tirfles he 
shows great skill in trying to adapt Paul’s thought ajd 
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fanguago; he ‘a not always successful, Possibly, though 
he knew Paul well, appreciated, him, and loved him, 
Luke gevér really undefstood the workings of his 
frientlts mind,*and perhaps hid not, himsalfjread the 
letters whicp have come down te us. ® * 

-' From the Lucan writings ‘we pass to a part pf the 
New Testament which bears the name of Paul, but 
cannot be said witlycertainty to come from him, First 
are the Pastoral Epistles, and as far as external testi~ 
Mony goes, f0 writings of Paul’s have greater claim to 
genuineness. The letters to Timothy and Titus wet 
by no me&ns aflowed to falk into the #ackground, but 
were widely read from the caliest times, and served 
as manuals on which the law of the Church was based, 
No list of Paul’s ‘writings omits them; nor does any 
ancient writer question that they are genuinely his, 
And, as ha already been indicated, they contain several 
personal notices which are unintelligible if something 
written by Paul has not been incorporated into them. 

The interesting point here is that the Pastoral 
Epistles are evidently, if not by Paul, by someone who 
was very anxious to ropheoent his teaching, but has 
only partially sueveeded in doing so. The argument 
that the Church organization sketched in them belongs 
td a more advanced period of development has little 
Weight, because Paul had undoubtedly great capacity 
for putting a Church he had founded on a stable basis, 
ard legislating for its continuance, It is where the 
writer is trying to introduce Pauline doctrine that he 

-gives himself away. To take but a few examples: 


La : . ‘ 

‘Nofw we know that the law is good, if a man uses it 

lawfully, because he knows that a law dges not apply 
ren 3e0 
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a 

toa righteous man, but to the lawless and unruly . . , 

and to anything else alien to a healthy dectrint accord- 

ing to the gospel of thé gloryof tho blessed, God with 

which I have been entrpisted’ {1 Timothy 1. Bx Ir) , 

> Soa be . 

In Romans the Laf i certainly not desigaed for law- 

breakérs; even with the best intentions a man is unable: 

to keep it perfectly. The passage is Pauline outwardly 

but scarcely represents the spirit df St, Paul. 

Here again is a very beautiful passage; but it is 

difficult for me at least to think that Paul cduld speak of 
. ‘4 crown of righteousness) though the expressions of 

the rest are studiously Pauline: 

. 


‘Tor I am already being poured out (as a drink 
offering) and the time of my departure’ is at hand. 
I have striven a good strife (as in the stadium) I have 
finished my race, I have kept my faith. For the rest 
there is stored up for me the crown of righteousness 
which the Lord will give me in that day, and not 
me only but to all who hay loved his appaaring’ 
(2 Timothy iv, 6 - 8)2 . 

° 

In Titus there is an even Hee striking. example 
where the attempt to reproduce the doctfine of Paul 
is as evident as is the lack of success to do so with 
exactitude; : 

e ¢ 

‘But after the kindness and the love for man of Gbd 
our Saviour appeared, he saved us, not by works in 
righteousness which we did, but according to hises 

+ But it must not be forgotten hatin 1 Cor, ix. 25, the Vhristian 


athlete strives for ‘an incorruptible crown, 
i gol 
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mercy | the washinfy of regeneration and renewtl 
of the Holy Spirit, which he poured forth richly 
through Jesus Christ ow Savibdur, that being made 
sightegus by hi grace wé might become heirs according 
to hope of everlasting Ife’ (Titus iii, 4-7). ," 6 


@ * 

~ The ideas are unquestionably borrowed from* Paul, 
the doctrine is almost the same, and yet the general 
impression must Ve that there is something which 
does not seem natural to the Apostle and arouses the 
critical facutiy. fn baptism, it is true, the believer dias 
with Christ; byt does Paul connect it,with the gift of 
the Spirit? There is something formal about the whole 
which we do not find in the acknowledged Epistles, 
It is easier to accept the arguments of those who would 
assign these verses to Paul than to banish the feeling 
that somehow they are not his, We may add that the 
conception of faith, and of the work of the Spirit, the 
guarding of the ‘deposit’ of faith, the use of the word 
Saviour, and the lack of emphasis on the personal 
relation to Christ makeethe authorship of these letters 
doubtful. . 

» _ We piss from the Pastoral Epistles to the so-called 
Epistle te the Hebrews, a letter or treatise which was 
far less readily accepted as Paul’s, Thatit is worthy of 
the great Apostle there is no doubt. In its beauty of 
Ignguage, dignity of expression, and in some of its 
outbursts of eloquence, it surpasses anything that Paul 
ha§ written; in clevation of thought it equals the 
greatest Epistles; and it is little wonder that many 

~~elaimed it as the work of Paul. But the cultured Chris- 
tian scholars of Alexandrig¢ saw that the language was 
nothis ; Origen declared his conviction that God alone - 
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‘5 a 
kitew whor was the author. Thé conservative, Churcks 
of Rome knew about the Epistle in the days of Clement 
— possibly it was addre&sed to Romc*- yet diq not claim 
it as Paul’s, and only ata late ‘date accepted it Ye part 
of the New Testument, Ancicnt as well as modern 
scholars advanced theorigs as to its authoSship. Ter-, 
tullian®in the second or early third century ascribes it 
to Barnabas. Apollos, Luke, Clement, and Priscilla 
and Aquila, have all been suggest8d on more or less 
plausible grounds, But we may leave the bean of 
awthorship and destination aside, our objdtt being to 
«show how like, and yet how unlike Pgul’s teaching, 
that of the Epistle to the Hebrews really is, 

The author of Hebrety treats of the same theme on 
which Paul lays so much stress: the reason why the Law 
is superseded by the Gospel. It is quite simple to cull 
from the Epistle phrases and thoughts td, show its 
connection with the Pauling system, as for example, 
Christ at the right hand of Majesty is far above all 
angels (Heb. i. 3, 43 of. Eph. i. 20; Col, i, 16), Christ 
tastes of death for every man (Ebeb. ii, 9; Rom. v. 6), an 
idea very common throughowt the Pauline Epistles; 
but hardly in the sense of Paul’s doubted writings 
that we are made partakers of Christ (Heb,' iii, 14).- 
Those to whom the promise came in the*wilderness 
perished (Heb. iii, 17-18; of, 1 Cor, x, 1-5), Thesg 
examples can be multiplied; but our present congerry 
is how far the Epistle differs from Paul in its treatment 
of different points of the Christian belief of the first 
century, .° 

One good reason why the subject of the Law is net 
handled in the same mannér as in Romans ard the 
other Epistles is evidently that the acute stage of Jewigh 
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controversy is a thing Of the past; since there is no hit 
that the Hebfew Christians are trying to persuade their 
Gentile brathren tS observe the Law, On the contrary, 
athe author is Moing his’ utmoss to dissuade his Jewish 
friends, to whom he i8 probably writing, fom going 
-back to thet old religion. The tie is no longer ‘holy, 
just and good,’ but unnecessary, because it cannot 
justify or save now Christ has come. It is obsolete, a 
mere shadow which must not any longer be preferred 
to the substancg, For a Jewish Christian to continue 
to be a Jew'is of the nature of apostasy. ‘The servant ef 
Christ must go forth ‘without the camp bearing His. 
shame’ (Heb, xiii. 13), Here the author goes far 
beyond anything Paul has written, Nor is the argument 
against the Law that of Paul, since it turns not on the 
impossibility of fulfilling it so as to obtain justification, 
but on the transitory character of the entire sacrificial 
system prescribed for the ancient Tabernacle in the 
wilderness. The general impression, after studying 
Hebrews, is that it is worthy of Paul, it does not con- 
tradict Paul, but somelrow it is by one who appreciated 
but did not fully understand Paul’s position, It marks 
the transition {rem the Pauline to the Johannine 
literature. , : 

Before, however, taking the writings bearing the 
name of John, we must turn to the so-called Apostolic 
Patkers, Barnabas, Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp, and 
the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. These may be 
later in date, but they represent a far less developed 
Christianity thaf that of the Fourth Gospel. 

°'The Epistle of Barnabas follows, though at an almost 
unmersurable distances tlle argument against Judaism 
advanced in the Epistle to the Hebrews: that the Law 
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i#to be rejected because it is imperfect. Et is jn truth 4 
marvel of bad exegesis and perverse irfgenuity: the 
ceremonial Law given to Mgses fvas inteaded to be 
regarded, as an allegorw, which the Jéws have, gone 
astray byf gnterpréting, literally.® ‘ 
, ‘Barnabas’ shows signe of acquaintance*with Paul’s 
writings, but none with his spirit; and we need not 
here trouble about his arguments or his curiéus and 
grotesque natural history. It is sufficient to remark 
that, like Hebrews, this Epistle dges not declaim 
~ against the Law, but denounces the Old Testament 
+ religion generally, which Raul never does. « 

‘at more interesting is the letter of the Church of 
Rome tg the Church of Corinth (1 Clement), Here 
the knowledge displayed of Paul’s ketters,is consider- 
able, and several are quoted. Naturally mogt attention 
is paid to 1 Corinthians, The most noticeable thing is 
that in 1 Clement the writes uses Paul much as many 
now do, recognizing his striking passages rather than 

- penetrating his meaning. Thus he speaks of the faith 
of Abraham (ch. xiv.), Christ the first fruit of the tesur- 
rection (ch. xi.), the body* and the members (ch. 
xx,), the character of charity (ch. Ywi.) and the like. 
In short, ‘Clement’ knows Paul, but uses him, not for 
the sake of explaining’ his system, but for purposes of 
edification. . 

In the letters of Ignatius written on his way éone 
Antioch to Rome, where he had been condemned to be 
exposed to wild beasts, there is every sign that the 
bishop was a diligent reader of Pauf’s Epistles, and | 
had caught his mode of expression. “Those who are of 
the flesh cannot do the things 8fehe spirit? (Eph. #1.9,). 
‘Those who do these things after the flesh died’ (Eth, 
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i7,2), ‘Bg changed int8 the new leaven which is Jestts 
Christ? (Magnesians iii, 9), “The assembly of princi- 
palities seenand unseen (Trrallian$ i. 19), {But 1 am not 
shereby justified’ (Rom. ti. 9). ‘Both in flesh and spirit 
confirmed in-love’ (Smreans i. 3). It is thg”*same in 
the Epistle’of Polycarp to the Philippians, Alle this 

“goes to indicate how much Paul was read by thé next 
generation, even though his eelsey scems to be 
ignored, T'o judge by the numerous allusions to them, 
the Pastoral Epistles were very popular, 

. The Gospel according to St. John and the First 
Epistle of Joha are by some great Ghristian teacher 
who neither imitates the language of Paul nor quotes 
him, and yet must have known find thought much about 
the teaching,we connect with his name. : 

But before the Johannine cycle of literature began, 
much - fos’we have scarcely any evidence and can only 
go by conjecture ~ must, have re pened since the 
death of Paul. The Epistle to the Hebrews shows that 
the controversy with Judaism had changed in form, 
With Paul, the all-important matter was whether the 
Gentiles, should observe the Law. Apparently the 
Apostle never eves suggested that Jewish Christians 
should slirink from the obligation of doing so; and in 
fighting for Gentile liberty he had to defend the causa 
ef a minority. In Hebrews the Gentiles had won the 
day, ind it was the religious worship of Judaism that 
all, Christians are called upon to abandon, Ideas re- 
specting the Person and work of Jesus had also under 
gone considerable development. The hope that He 
‘was the Messiah who would almost immediately return, 
which Paul undoubtedly t one time entertained, was 
gradually being replaced by the belief that He was the 
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Bord and Master, from Whont those who believed m 
Him received constant guidance throvfgh His Spirit 
within them., The nafural rasylt wis that Jesus became 
the Diving Lord to Fis servants, thofigh thé could 
now exa€yly defife, His ‘Divintty,’ nor did they prob- 
ably attempt to reconcile their adoratiof of the Son 
with the monotheism which as Jews they held as ant 
essential truth, Perhaps this was Paul’s position, de- 
spite his fervent language about Christ the image of the 
invisible God, far above all principaJities and powers, 
gn Whom are all things, the first-born of creation, in 
Whom all wasecreated (Gol. i, 15-2@). At any rate, 
Paul does not allude to Proverbs viii, 224 which speaks 
of Wisdom as God’s asstssor at the Creation. For, even 
in his most fervent moods, Paul wasenevera speculative 
theologian. He felt what Christ risen, glorified, and 
sealed meant to him, but he does not trouble his con-’ 
verts with abstruse questions like that of His, pre- 
existence. The transition from Paul to John is marked 
by the opening words of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
where the Son is identified with the ‘Wisdom”™ of the 
Old Testament when it is satd that ‘through Him God 
made the worlds’ (or ages) (Heb. i. 3g but see Col, i, 16). 
When the Fourth Gospel begins with ‘In the beginning 
was the Word! and goes on to say that the ‘Word was 
made flesh,’ this lays the foundation of all the later 
Christology of the Church, But though the language 
is not Pauline the doctrine is the legitimate outcome of 
Paul’s belief and teaching (see especially, Phil, ti, 5 - 11); 
Gal. iv. 4; 1 Cor, viii, 6, etc.), , : 

But a new form of error had arisen since Paul’s tithe, 
The Apostle had been abl€ to dwell almost solely on 
the exaltation of his Master in the heavenly plases; 
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bat now a tendency had been manifested to tleny that 
the Christ had*really been man at all, and it had become 
necessary ‘to know Elim aéter thé flesh’ py to lose Him 
altogetpier. Héhce the Message of ‘John’, is ‘Jesus 
Christ come in the flesh?’ and the,appstolic tegtimorry is 
‘He that wag'from the beginnigg, whom we beheld,and 
‘our hands actually touched, concerning the word of 
‘life’ (1 Fohn i, 1, 2)—note, however, that in John the 
Spirit confesses the coming of Jesus Christ in the flesh, 
and Paul that Jesus is the Lord. It is partly for this 
reason that ohn wrote a Gospel, a life of Jesus, highly 
idealized, it is tigie, but at the same timeinsisting on the, 
reality of the Incarnation, mentioning the weariness of 
Jesys as He sat by the well of Sychar (John iv, 6), and 
even His thigst on ¢he cross (John xix. 28). This had a 
very important influence on the subsequent develop- 
‘ment of Christian doctrine, 

As to the view of regeneration John and Paul are 
substantially in agreement. John says that the entry 
into the Kingdom of God is only possible after a new 
birth by ‘Water and the spirit’ (John iii, 5), A man 
must be, born ‘from above’; the difference between 

‘ flesh and spirit is syongly emphasized. We have found 
the same Uoctrine of a new creation in Paul. Another 
correspondence between the teachings of Paul and 
John, with however characteristic differences, is the 
theotg that all who have put on Christ are free from sin, 
‘Eyeryone,’ says John, ‘who remaineth in Him doth 
not sin’ (1 John iti, 6); ‘Everyone who is born of God 
doeth not sin, because a seed remains in him, and he 

“carfnot sin because he hath been born of God’ (1 John 
iii, 9); with this we may compare Paul’s doctrine that 
when a man is crucified with Christ he has died to sin 
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ahd is fr8ed (4s. ‘justified’) from it, Yoe Payl, as has 
been shown, as well as John, recognizes that even 
Christian mes are liable to sy, onl? John distinguishes 
between,sins which can be pardoneds ‘sing tfeteunte 
death’ ahd sins ‘upto, death,’ 2nd dwells*on the power 
of iftercessory prayer for fallen brethrei# (1 John ‘, 
16-17), 

The attitude towards Judaism ig different irr the two 
literatures — Paul is proud of being a Jew: his attitude 
to his countrymen, not only as represgnted in Acts but 
ii his Epistles, notably Romans and Ephesians, is 
conciliatory; but in John éthe Jews’ arg the enemies of 
Christ. This is the more remarkable because ‘John,’ 
whoevey he may have been, is as obviously a Jew as 
Paul. Yet already the breach isecomplete, a ‘man 
must choose between Judaism and Christianity. One 
of the severest diatribes of Jesus is addressed ‘to the 
Jews which believed on Ham’ Geka viii, 31f7.)¢ and 
this astonishing description of them can only be 
accounted for by supposing that the Evangelist had 
in mind those who accepted Jesus in his day, dnd yet 
remained to all intents an@ purgoses Jews, Against 
these Paul would have uttered iperaed of reproach, * 
unless they ‘had infringed on the liberty of the Gentile 
believers in Jesus. 

It may be permissible to hazard the suggestion that 
Paul failed in securing one great object of his life. He 
had exalted Christ to the highest place in Heaven; he 
had made Christianity accept the all sufficiency of the 
Master; he had secured the Gentiles’an assured place 
in the new Kingdom; he had freed them from the ydke ~ 
of the Law. But he had not Kept, as he had so earnestly 
striven after, Jewish and Gentile believers together. 
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"Phe Chugch had partéd, despite all his effurts, frori 
the Synagogue, and was becoming if not entirely 
Hellenic, fer a strohg Hebraic element aas found in 
+ #, almpst entitely Gentile. The believers of Flebrew 
ancestry became emphatically , Christian; pind ‘the 
followers of fames, who acknowledged the Lord Jesus 
"Christ and yet practised the Law, became a sect in- 
creasingly obscure, ,and finally outlawed as heretical. 
In the great disputes of the fourth century, regarding 
the relation of thg Son to the Father, the great proofs 
from the New Testament are taken Jess from the word¢ 
of Jesus Himse/f than from Paul, Hebrews, and John « 
(Col. i, 1- 14, 15-20; Heb. i; Johni, 1-18), These 
pasgages are the foundation of the accepted and. official 
creell of the Church from the fourth century onwards, 
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a 
Wrten tile greater’ part of what we knoveas the New 
Testament was being ‘recognized as the Christiate 
Scriptures, the Epistles of Paul were among,the first 
books to be collected and de@lared authoritative, 
They were known ‘par excellence’ as ‘The Apostle.’ 
¢ But despite this fact the enemies of Paub were almost 
as active and biter as they had been in,his lifetime, and 
if the Catholic Church called him ‘the Apostle,’ the 
early sects saw in him+the enemy of the true apostles, 
especially Peter, ‘The ancient beligvers in Jesus,Avho 
had observed the Law whilst accepting’ Him as the 
Christ, survived the destruction of Jerusalym but with 
greatly diminishing impoytance, falling under the 
suspicion of the new rabbinical schools of Judaism, 
and being looked coldly on by the rapidly advancing 
Gentile Church. As Ebionitg Gnostics they began to 
be ranked as heretics, and ¢hey showed their hostilit 
to Paul, whom they regarded a responsilfle for all, 
their misfortunes, They seem to have found voice for 
their grievances in a literature circulate under the 
name of the semi-mythical Clement of Rome, a disciple 
of Peter and Barnabas, Peter, however, acts under the 
direction of James, the bishop (?) of Jerusalem, to whom 
he has to report his missionary progress. But Paul- 
already bore too honoured a name tobe openly attacked 
by any Christians, however opposed to his doctsine, 
and it has been supposedthat he is concealed under 
the name of the great adversary of Peter, Simon Magus, 
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hom Peter and John fad found among the Samaritang, 
and had denounced for his impudent attemptto purchase 
from them the power of impartifig the giftof the Spirit. 
Inthe middl of the nfnetecngh century this gave rise 
fo the famous theory of the school, 6f ‘Tiibitgen ¢hat 
there were tfvo Churches, a Petrine and a Paulines and 
nthat these agreed in the second century to combine. 
Suggestive as this idea is, it is not now generally held, 
depending, as it does, on the view that Acts was 
written with the object of uniting the two rival Chris- 
tian parties tin one Catholic Church. In the opinion 
of the present, writer Actg was intended primarily 
to relate the course of events, and designed to be his- 
torical rather than apologetics though naturally the 
author had views gf his own as to what he should tell 
of omit, Thé result is a fairly straightforward narrative 
awhich, in the absence of all other material except the 
Pauline Epistles, must beyaccepted as our only direct 
histotical record. 

The Clementine literature, which consists of the 
Recognétions and the Homilies, has a long account of a 
dispute between Peter andrSimon at Laodicea in which 
there are’ indicatiop’ that the writer means Simon to 
he intended for Paul. But the opinions attached are 
not those of the Apostle but rather of his heretical 
fgllowers. Still, his knowledge of Jesus through a 
vision js unfavourably contrasted with Peter’s intimacy 
with Him for a year on earth, and there is little doubt 
tha€ the author of the Homifies, or of the literature from 
which these are derived, had Paul in his mind, 

This obscure indication of antagonism to Paul on the 
part of the Judaizing heretics is in contrast with the 
open admiration for his teaching expressed in an ex- 
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afgerated*form by the heretic Marcion of Sinope om 
the Black Sea, The appearance of Marcion in the 
second century is a reMarkalgle epiode in arly Chris- 
tianity, and though we only know of him dy hostile festi- 
monty, h@ must hive been a maf of no consmon earnest- 
ness Bf purpose possessed, of remarkable crifical insight, 
He made the first serious attempt to understand Paul, ‘ 
and his errors were due to the common practice ef push- 
ing thewords of a great teacher to thtirsupposedextreme 
logical conclusion, without regard to the circumstances 
under which they were uttered, Thus Mafcion misin- 
terprets Paul’s qonciliatory, attitude to the Law, that it 
was imperfect because of man’s weakness, by making 
it so inferior to the Gdspel preached by the Apogtle 
that it could not come from the Godwevealed in Chfist, 
Thus Jesus does not fulfil the Law, but abolishes it. 
ry ee the Christ proclaimed by Paul was not thee 

Vlessiah foretold in the Old» Testament, who came as 
the Son of God ‘in the fullness of the time’ (Gal. iv. 4), 
but a Christ sent to save the world by a God of love 
who was very different from the just though [bmited 
God of the Jewish Scriptures, Marcion’s misfaken 
view of what Paul means by ‘the fleay’ led him into the 
‘docetic’ error of declaring that Christ’s appearance on. 
earth was merely fantastic, and denying that He had 
a human body at all, Yet despite his errors and mise 
conceptions, Marcion caught somewhat of the spiyit of 
Paul, his trust in the love of God, his belief in the value 
of the things unseen, and his uncompromisingly carnest 
morality. He was in some sense a Protestant before 
Protestantism, a critic before the days of modern 
advanced scholarship, and®ae least made a’ serious 
attempt to penetrate the meaning of the Apostle, , 
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e © 
e Inthe East attentidn was paid to Paul’s Christology, 
the Chutch Iseing mainly interested in the doctrine of 
the Trinity, but the less spechlative West suddenly 
atacklagt the mlre practical proalem of how divine grace 
saved falleneman. This was mainly due to ane of the 
,profoundes? theologians thg Church has” progfuced, 
whose influence dominated the Middle Ages and 
inspired the leaders of the Protestant revolution ~ St. 
Augustine, bishop Of Hippo Regius in Africa (b. 3.543 
d. 429), In one yespect Augustine resembled Paul, that 
he was converted to Christianity after a severe meninl 
struggle. He therefore, with Paul, believed that Gode 
had called him“to His service, selecting him from his 
fellow-men by a miracle of ‘grace. ‘This made both 
these great men feel the importance of the truth that 
God called trom the human race certain instruments to 
do the wqfk He required of them, and that the favour 
He showed to these individuals was due to no merit of 
their own but to God’s good pleasure, For this reason 
Augustine when he became a Christian, devoted great 
attention to the teaching of Paul, especially as it affected 
gract, freewill, human merit and God’s foreknowledge, 

Augustine wag/drawn into controversy on these 
«mysterious subjects by the criticisms of two British 
monks at Rome, Pclagius and Celestius, men highly 
gegarded for their saintly and austere lives, who heard 
withdismay that Augustine was teaching that man was 
not a responsible agent but a mere instrument of God’s 
will, and that our actions are determined by the eternal 
purpose of Gods In opposition to this doctrine Pela- 
gius declared that it was in the power of every man to 
save himself by obeying God, and that, if he chose, he 
copld fulfil the commandments, Augustine, at this 
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tithe a bishop in Africa, and* the mogt influentiaj 
man in the whole Western Church, regarded the teach- 
ing of Pelagiys as suBversivg of the entire Christian 
system by its denial of,the néed of divfne graty., He, 
natuwally*ipportéd his views by an appead to St. Paul, 
dwelling on the natutal, corruption of all humanity, 
which shared in the fall of Adam and the penalty of « 
his disobedience. Thus all men are born in sin and 
cannot turn to God except by His®special grace, ‘The 
very infant at the time of birth is subject to the just 
verath of God, by reason of his havfhg itherited sin 
and having beengborn in it. God in His jnfinite wiedom 
has chosen those whom He will save, hence predestina- 
tion is a, part of the systém of Augustine, based on a 
reading of Paul. ‘ 

The Eastern Church, which had alway$ upheld the 
primitive belief in the freedom of the wil ‘at first was» 
not een to condemn Pelagius and his energetic 
friend Celestius, but ultimately supported Augustine, 
though it never troubled itsel math about the whole 

mestion, But it was otherwise with the West, evhere 

ugustine was regarded as the greatest autlority 
among the Fathers, In one form Ssanother the ques- 
tion was, constantly being raised, whether we are saved. 
through Christ by obedience to the teaching of the 
Church, or by divine election, The great reverence ip 
which both Paul and Augustine were held could nog 
settle the dispute; for men felt that the unconditional 
acceptance of predestination was subversive of morality, 
although the most uncompromisings teachers of the 
doctrine showed a noble inconsistency not only in the 
strictness of their lives, but®im their works off chatity 
among men, Yet so absorbing was the interest in the 
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cuestion, how and why God saves His elect, that the 
doctors of Islam, for all its fatalism, were divided 
upon it, # eg i 0 

re. The°next recrudescence ofePaulinism appeared in’ 
the seventh «century ifi one of. the “most reMnarkmble 
movements’ which powerfully affected the Eg’tern 
Church, and ultimately spread its influence westward. 
The soscalled ‘Paulician heresy’ presents many com- 
plicated problems,“That it was a heresy is tinques- 
tionable in so far that it denied the doctrine of the 
Church on %uch' fundamental points as the nature ef 
the Encarnation and the Divinity of Christ, What, » 
however, concerns us is how the Paulicians, in their 
undoubted endeavour to reforfn the already cgrrupted 
Chitrch by returning to primitive conditions and be- 
liefs, turned to the Epistles of Paul. 

The fonder of the sect was Constantine of Man- 
analis, who, it is suggesteck may have been a Marcionite 
but if so it is strange that the turning point of his life 
was a gift of two volumes of the New Testament by a 
deacon who had been Aospitably entertained by him, 
after® having been, freed from captivity under the 
Moslems, in whog¢ territory Constantine lived out of 
the reaclr of the intolerant government of Canstanti- 
nople. Under the influence of his studies of the New 
Testament Scriptures, Constantine became an active 
missianary in A.D. 657, He travelled northwards and 
entered Roman territory in a.p, 684. He had assumed 
the name of Silvanus, the companion of Paul (but 
see also 1 Peter v, 12) and his sect received the name 
of»Paulicians about this time, Constantine Silvanus 
was cantured and placeé Wtfore a line of his disciples, 
who were ordered to stone him to death, All refused 
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butt the traitor Justus, who had Been ‘adopted as a som 
The place of this martyrdom was long knowf by ‘the 
Greek name ,of Sorls = the Heap. Signeon, the 
prosecuting. official, was converted by #Constaytjne’s 
pationce,4gnd wad jhimself burned near she scene of 
his nfstet’s death, A.v. 690. The name Péulicjan was 
given to the sect by its opponents, and therefore cannot 
mean ‘followers of Paul the Apostle.’ Most likely it 
signified that it was allied to the*heresy of Paul of 
Samosata, a bishop of Antioch who had been condemned 
ity a.D. 269 for declaring that Jesus was afman whose 
evirtue had causegl Him to be ‘adopted’,as God’s-Son. 
But as the Paulicians accepted the name, they doubtless 
considered themselves *the followers of St. Payl. 
Sergius, the second great leader, c§lled himself after 
Paul’s disciple T'ychicus. ia 

The Paulichans became a sort of oriental Pyotestants, 
foes to the excessive powers ofsthe priesthood, advocates 
of a simpler form of worship, deniers of the claim of the 
Virgin Mary to the devotion that was increasingly paid 
toher. They were subjected to fearful persecutions, and 
rose in rebellion against the Roman Church and State 
as represented in Constantinople. Mt was only after 
much loyg and bloody fighting that they were subdued. . 
But their views-spread westward, first to Bulgaria, then 
to North Italy, finally to Southern Gaul, where the 
warriors of the West suppressed the heresy in the 
Albigensian War, and the Church rooted out their 
heresy by the creation of the Inquisition, ° 

The noteworthy point to us is that when this far- 
reaching protest against the growing sacerdotalistn 
of the Church made its apptavence, it was attributed 
by its opponents to the study of St, Paul, and naturally 
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‘to a mjsapprehensiof of his meaning, Neévertheldss, 
it is significtnt how frequently when men have felt 
the burden of priéstly psetensions and -desired liberty 
othey Nave tuted to the Apostle of the Gentiles, The 
owerful influence of St. Augustige’made te Cleurch 
cin the Wet strongly inclingd to accept the dottrine 
* of human inability to turn to God, of the need of grace, 
and also of predestination. This can be easily seen by 
reading some of the ancient collects still in use, But 
the Church, by,its regularized discipline, and the way 
in which it%ncouraged the laity to believe in the claims 
of Ks priesthood alone jo dispense salvation, had» 
brought about a general belief that if a man satisfied 
the clergy he would be fortiffed against the terrors of 
thé future worlds This led to serious abuses which 
were recognized on all sides; and when reformers like 
~ Wyclif ayose they turned to Paul and made salvation 
depend on the will of Gocalone, distinguishing between 
those whom God had foredetermined to save or punish, 
Thus the Reformation was in a sense a return to Pauline 
principles. a 
There is a superficial resemblance between the 
Christianity of thd sixteenth century and the Judaism 
-in the dayg of Paul. ‘The complicated scholagtic phil- 
osophy had its parallel in the traditionalism of, the 
pabblaical schools; the worldly, corrupt and avaricious 
priesshqod of the last days of medievalism had its 
counterpart in the high priestly clique which ruled at 
Jerusalem; the innumerable observances, imposed on 
the laity by the'clergy, were not altogether unlike the 
¢éremonial observances of the Christian Judaizers, 
wid, 2s Paul notes,¢did sfot themselves keep the Law,’ 
but tried to burden the Gentile converts. Thus when 
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mtn desired to break with the cbrruptions of the past 
they turned’ from the Schoolmen to the writings’ of * 
St. Paul; and,not onl} did g potential ‘heretic,’ like 
Luther, but divines asgorthodox as thé Englf¥iman 
Colets befyan to study and lectute on Pauk without the 
aid of thé traditional’ interpretations, The doctrine, 
that we are saved by faith in Christ alone, on which 
Luther laid so much emphasis, was by no»means 
peculiar to him; for many who reftised to follow him 
in his revolt against the old Church appreciated its im- 
pertance. Yet, as has been indicated in oy? discussion 
+of the Epistle to ghe Romans, Paul himsglf foresaw-that 
his doctrine was capable of being made an excuse for 
lawlessness if misinterpréted, as Luther himself learngd 
by bitter experience. Yet probably ,no truth was #d- 
vanced which did more to liberate man flom an in- 
tolerable imposture, by directing his attentign from a 
venal hierarchy’s delusive promises to free him from 
the penalty of sin, to Christ the sole Mediator.” At 
least Luther’s doctrine of salvation by faith alone killed 
the scandal of the sale of indulgences and opened the 
way to a mental freedom of which the world had long’ 
been deprived, a : 
Calvin, who led the other great wing ofthe Re-. 
formers in attacking the Church, made thé predestin« 
arian side of Paul’s teaching more conspicuous, It ig 
but just to remember that Calvin’s theology is wrangly, 
supposed to be the product of a man naturally narrow 
and severe, On the contrary, Calvin was, like Paul 
and Augustine, led to the conclusion that his call had _ 
been a miracle for which he could only account by, the 
belief that it was part of the eternal purpose of God. 
And it is remarkable that the Pauline doctrine on this 
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deep subject, whether misapprehended or not, hus 
been thé means of building up one of the strongest 
types of Christianecharacter, cdpable of, heroic efforts 
in the,Cause of,righteouSness, ,, 


The oppanents of the Monastery of Port Royal 


declared ‘Raul begat Augustisice, “Augustite Calvin, 

e Calvin Arnaud and his Brethren,’ The so-called 
Jansenist movement which distracted the Church was 
a revolt against th€ alleged defects of the party of the 
Jesuits, dominant in France, In the end, the Jansenists, 
who had n@confiection whatever with the Protestante, 
were.condemned by Rome not so zmuch for their 
opinions, but because they stood more for personal 
than for authoritative religion, for the Pauline rather 
thin the Petrine, spirit, In more recent tifnes the 
Evangelical party in England, under entirely different 

~circumstantes, has occupied a somewhat similar posi- 
tion, Ly) 

By a strange irony of Fate, religion as taught by Paul 
has repeatedly begun as an assertion of liberty, but has 
usually ended by being hardened into some form of 
dograatism, This is, I venture to assert, in part due to 

, the assumption that his Epistles are documents de- 
Signed for men of every age and under all corfditions, 
and not letters directed to the needs of different little 
newly founded Christian communities each with diffi- 
guitigs peculiar to itself. In addition to this, despite 
some obscure passages, Paul’s letters have a certain 
clarity which gives the impression of a logical consist- 
ency, more apparent than real, This is heightened by 
the masterly analysis of some of the letters provided 
by the great scholays ef the past, which has affected 
both the admirers and detractors of St, Paul, Those 
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who accept him as inspired, in ‘the usual sense of, the 
word, have seen in his writings a schenfe of salvation 
brought to perfection “by a system#tic theobogian, and 
‘have often paid more @ttention to theeargumemts bye 
whieh hé supports the great pfinciples he maintained 
thantto thé principles themselves, On theother hand, 
Paul’s opponents have seen in him a harsh dogmatist, ‘ 
and have made him responsible for all the conelusions 
posterity has deduced from his Words, Thus it has 
come to pass that in our day, when 4 reaction has set 
in against the excessive dogmatism of the pst, Paul has 

» been regarded with increaging disfavoug and.the-value 
of his work overlooked. 

What is needed to re8tore Paul to his right placegin 
Christiah thought is a historical study of his work4ind 
writings, viewing both in the light of circumstances 
of the age. His students are faced with the difficult * 
task of endeavouring to go back to the first century, 
and to discover under what circumstances he opposed 
the Judaism of the time. They have to realize the 
nature of his great struggle with Judaic Christiaiity in 
the first days of the Church. They,have to plage them- 
selves in the position of the Apostle in such a com- 
munity gs the earliest Corinthian Church, to’ estimate- 
the profound -wisdom and large-hearted love with 
which he faced the problems with which Paul was con~ 
fronted. They have to try to discover what wee tha 
actual mentality of his Galatian converts and his 
Roman correspondents, and to judge why his argu- 
ments are peculiarly applicable to their, if not to out" 
generation, > 

‘And by doing this it wilPbwcome constantly more 
plain that St, Paul is a man for all time, because he was 
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@ssentially the man of his own; that what he accoth- 
plished was formanent for the reason that he had no 
eye for, posterity, But did the Work befgre him solely 
‘for #he sake of those with whem he came, in contact,: 
And the mote this,is réalized, the mppdve valug Pawlewill 
be to our gtneration, It will become clear that winder 
‘changing circumstances these are always the same basic 
principfes: that thg service of Christ may vary in its 
form, but will remain the same in essence, And when 
Paul is approached by this method his spirit will be 
better undétstood, and he will not be blamed for the 
mistakes of ofhers, nor rqproached with not having « 
interested himself in what is of interest to us, but 
di] not apply to the circumstances of his day. tie will 
theft be recognized as laying down and acting upon 
principles applicable to all conditions of life. In the 
end it will, I believe, become evident that Paul was 
probably the truest Christian the Church has produced 
and that his life and writings justify what he said of 
himself; ‘But we have the mind of Christ.’ . 
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4 your > ~ oe 
or 4, . kJ . 

Haviwa attempted *to*sketch the life of the great 
Apostle, our final task isto endeavour to estimate its 
significance. Paul is unquestionably the most ouéstand- 
ing figure in the history of carly Chifstianity, in fact, he 
is the only personage from the, crucifixion till well on 
into the second century of whom we Bove por definite 
dnformation. If ye are disposed to think we know 
something about Peter or fohn, or James, the Lord’s 
brother; or Clement, it 4s astonishing how little thjs 
amounts’to when we investigate the evidence abeut 
them. Though in the New Testament®there are” 
neh of persons named, yet these, including Silvanus, 

imothy, Titus, Luke and Mark, and even the Twelve 
Apostles, except Peter, possess little or no individuality, 

And how little is known of Paull Of his early life 
nothing save that he was a Bgnjamite, a citizen of 
Tarsus, the son of a Roman citizen, a Pharisee, tvho 
had sat at the feet of Gamaliel at Jerusalem, “A very 
few verses in Acts and the Epistles inform us of his 
zeal as a’persecutor, After the story of his tonversion 
hardly anything is known of him for yeas, till he leaves, 
Antioch on a mission in Cyprus, and afterward in, 
Southern Asia Minor, Even in his missionary career 
Acts sometimes relates that he stayed months or eveh 
years at Corinth, Ephesus and Rome, and leaves us in 
almost complete ignorance as to his doings there. 
Finally he abruptly disappeass from history; angi, as 
our two preceding chapters have shown, the interest jp 
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his Iabours and in Mis teaching is sometimes grest, 
often small, dnc always intermittent. Yet the study of 
the characécr of th¥s great man i$ most fascinating; and 
to passue it Wéthout interruption this Life has left out 
all the extrascous matter, which has"given go greet an 

attraction tb many accounts of the Apostle and has 

been the special contribution’of Iinglish scholars to an 

understanding of his career, I mean the descriptions 

of the countries hé visited, the buildings of the great 
cities of antiquity, the roads he traverged, the harbours 

he entered{the political situation of the provinces jn 

whith he. labqured, For this material it is impossible, 
to be too grateful to the work done by Smith of Jordan- 

hill, Lewin, Conybeare, and fJowson, and, above all, 

hy*Sir William Ramsay, It has also been cdnsjdered 

advisable to pay perhaps inadequate attention to the 

indefatigable efforts, especially in Germany, Irance, 

and America, to discover the sources used in the com~ 

position of the Book of Acts, not from any lack of 
appreciation of their importance, but from a desire-to 

state*clearly the estimate of Paul as a man from the 
documents as they,appoar in their present form, 

As regards the scenery, topography and historical 
association, of the places visited, Paul, so fir ‘is the 
records go, seems to have been entirely indifferent, 
Not a single hint is dropped that he was in any way 
affeaked by the natural beauties of the places he saw. 
Renan gives in a paragraph of exceptional eloquence 
a brief Bescriction of the works of art which adorned 
the Acropolis; but when Paul visited Athens, all that 
ig recorded is that he grieved that the city was full of 
idolse roam & 

r Yet this ‘pitiful little Jew,’ to quote Renan, with his 
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bYindness*or lack of interest in the beauty of nature or 
of art, was keenly alive to every movement of Humanity, 
The athletic contests of the Greeks*suggested much to 
him with their severeeprepatatory traahing, fed the 
mei’s Aatermindtign, not mérely to display their 
powéss as boxers or runners, but to win €he contest, 
In the same spirit he my have watched the troop of 
initiates going to Eleusis, It may be said that the 
Apostle was interested in mankind, not in nature nor 
in art, and he.was evidently capable of uncommon 
sympathy and friendship, His converts, pis disciples, 
his coadjutors,e enjoyed poth his sojcitude and his 
affection, Paul evidently appreciated the society of 
his frieyds, and could nét bear to be left alone, showing 
himself thoroughly human in this yespect, e4 
It has often been debated whether Paul fas married, 
but nothing whatever has been told us of hig family life. 
It is generally assumed to-day that he was inexorably 
opposed to women taking part in the work of" the 
Church. As regards Corinth, the only place where he 
dwells at length on this topic, dhe certainly was, ws has 
been indicated, opposed to whay at the tine “were 
feminine eccentricities, like appearigg unveiled in the . 
Christign assemblies contrary to what was at the time. 
considered decorous (1 Cor. xi, 2-16), “nor did he 
permit women to speak in the very disorderly Church 
assemblies (1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35). It would be uprgason- 
able to expect that he should have advocated the modgrn 
woman’s claim to be completely equal to man. a, 
But the words which have given sotmuch offence are . 
“In the same manner women are to be decently dressed, 
and are to adorn themselves with modesty and sqnsibly, 
not with plaited hair and gold, and pearls and expen- 
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five clothes, ‘but as Women who profess religion with 
good works, ‘Let a woman learn, in silence in all obedi- 
ences but @ will nét allow woman to teach (in public) 
enor é@ dominger over the men, for Adam was made’ 
first and then Ive, ett’ (1 Tim. ij. ‘9 - 1$)y Thotgh, 
chowever, tlfese. sentiments aye Scriptural, it is highly 
‘probable that they emanate, not from Paul, but from 
the author or editoy of the Pastoral Epistles. 

In contrast to the words written by or attributed to 
Paul it is only gight to remember that no evangelist 
made morefuse oftemale ministrations or appreciatetl 
them*more highly. In facj, many women, evidently 
of wealth and position, supported the Christian move- 
ment, At Philippi there was Lydia, the hgspitable 
hosfess of Paul and his company; the houscheld-of 
Chloe, prgsumably herself a believer, reported the 
state of affairs at Corinth to Paulin Ephesus, Priscilla, 
usuglly mentioned beforé her husband Aquila, was a 
constant friend often spoken of, and the ‘deaconess’ 
Phoebe of the Church of Cenchree is recommended to 
the Romans in the highest terms. Lastly, there are 
the women mentiongd in the salutations of Romans xvi, 
— especially the beautiful one to Rufus ‘the chosen of 
the Lord’apd his mother and mine’ (Rom, xvi 13). 

Paul fully recognizes in his later Epistles the im- 
portance of the family in Christian life. The household 
eonsietseof the husband, wife, children, and slaves, His 
advice in regard to children is in a different tone from 
that ‘adopted by the average Jew. Jesus, the son of 
Sirach, for example, advises severity and recommends 
chastisement as a rovers remedy. ‘He that loveth 


his son, causeth hitn eftén to feel the rod.... He 
** 1 See the Appendix. 
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that chastiseth his son shall have’ joysin him . oy, 
cocker thy child and he shall make thae afitid; play 
with him and he wil® bring thee¢o heavjness. .. . 
‘Bow down his neck whilst he is youngpand beat him 
on the sidgs whenthe isa child’ (Eccles, xxx, 1-12). ‘How 
different is Paul’s ‘advice. ‘Fathers, provake not yout 
children to anger (i.e§ avoid constantly ‘Trritating g 
them) lest they be discouraged’ (Col. iii, 21). As a 
husband a man should cherish ara love his wife and 
as amaster be just in dealing with his slaves, This 
interest shown in human life helps tis tg understand 
the amazing vegsatility of Paul, He desciibes hjs own 
character accurately when*he tells the Corinthians that 
he became ‘all things to all men if by any means he 
might fescue some’ (1 Cor. ix. 22). He possessed a 
singular gift of adaptability and the power of making 
friends of men of all creeds and ranks of life. His, 
natural politeness is conspicuous on eyet$ occasion 
and shines forth in his letters. Only rarely, for" Paul 
was by disposition irritable and impulsive, does he 
depart from his wonted courfesy. One must admire 
his readiness of mind, and hjs resourcefulness inetimes 
of trial and danger, whether in tlle midst of hn angry 
mob of on the deck of a ship about to founder, or in, 
the presence. of provincial governors *and native 
sovereigns. . 
The same quality appears in his writings. Paul has 
repeatedly been reproached with the rudeness of his con- 
structions, the occasional clumsiness of his sentenées, 
his barbarous Greek generally, Hig critics have un- 
doubtedly erred on the side of severity; for his letgers 
bear the stamp of good lisergtuge in their essential © 
qualities. No one Epistle is exactly like another, Even 
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° Ye . i : 
when two treat of the same tone like €olossiats 
and’Eph@siang, they do so in a different manner. The 
discussion pf the Eaw ip Galdcians and Romans is 


adapteg? to thé, circumsfances pf those to, whom the - 


etters are asdressed. And no one’can charge mny 
letter of the Aposile’s with the’ most serious fajlt of 
edullness. Paul is always interesting and_ constantly 
uses pheases which have stood the test of time, and 
have become the fommonplaces of all subsequent 
literature. Everything he says, writes, gr does, testifies 
to the vitality of Paul, and, like some others who have 
accomplished great things, he did hisework amid the 
drawbacks of Bad health, Whatever his ‘thorn in the 
flegh’ may have been it certainly rendered him at times 
incapable of certign, and may account for some of the 
gaps in his‘career to which it has been necessary to 
craw attention, Yet when the conditions of travel 
and of the conntries traversed by Paul are taken into 
accotint, he must have had a wonderful reserve of 
strength to endure them in addition to the perils of 
persecntion which he pnderwent. His whole career 
was atriumph of mid over matter, due to his intense 
convictioh, and the enthusiasm by which he was 
animated.- 5 
Convincetl as Paul was that the end savas near, and 
that Christ might at any moment appear in glory, he 
equid gt rest till he had proclaimed Elim tn every 
place, He declared that he would not go where other 
apdstles had preached, but to places which had hitherto 
been outside the«sphere of other men’s labours, He 
only broke this resolution when compelled to go to 
Rome, and evidently felt that the importance of the 
Christan community in the imperial city outweighed 
, 3 
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all others considerations, But 4 is highly probable 
that his active missionary life ended with his*arre&t in 
Jerusalem, , ~ * s * ‘ 

With all his belief in the*nearnessfof the*gecond 
coming »f his Lotd, Paul, despite all thatehas been said 
to tl contrary, says But little of what is #0 happen ty 
the last days, It must fhave seemed to him of littles 
importance considering his bejief that those who 
accepted Christ had already, by® union with Him, 
entered wholly jnto His new creation, It is remarkable 
fhat only once is the Book of Danial Quotgl by him, in 
the very difficujt passage about the appe: rance.of the 
‘Lawless One’ (11 Thess. if, 3; Dan, vil. 25). Nor does 
he show any literary defendence upon any non-cangni- 
cal apocalypse, even the Similitudeg of Enoch. Infact, 
except for 1 Cor. xv,, and 1 Thess, iv., Paul says little 
about eschatology. Indeed it has been truly said thate 
to him ‘the past coming of Ghrist is the supreme crisis 
in the world’s history.” He indulges in no descriptive 
visions of a Heaven, though he undoubtedly had some 
experience of them, His words in m Corinthians xit, 
oft are very instructive. He say§ there that, whether 
in the body or out of the body, fourteen years before , 
he had, been caught up to the third heaven, to the, 
Paradise, and.heard words which it was n&t lawful for 
man to speak. But he would not glory in his revelatign 
because he wanted his converts to judge him py hjs 
conduct to them, and not as a man who had enjoyed 
exceptional spiritual advantages. Here a flood of light 
is thrown on the character of the Apostle; on the¥one 
hand he appears as an enthusiastic visionany, ;put,on 
the other a man whose praottegl desire for the welfare 
of his converts prevents him from dilating to thiim on 
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eae tS : . . 
the revelation he had eceived. Let his converts judge 
him’ by What¢they see and know, and decide by their 
experience ,of his eharactgr the fustice of the charges 


brought againgt him. ‘The noble reticence of Paul is: 


he most remarkable feuture in this fassage.,¢ 

, “Barnabaseand Paul appear fro the first to” ¢have 
nagreed to take nothing from’ their converts for their 
labourseamong them., [t may be inferred from Acts iv, 
37 that Barnabas fiad means of his own; and it is 
probable that Paul had. But there is no doubt that their 
resolutions gadé them from time to time underge 
considerable privation, Throughout hjs ministry Paul 
declares that he never departed from his principle of 
self-maintenance except undef great pressure, when 
he agcepted atd only from his most favoured conyerts, 
How he maintained himself we do not exactly know, 
ebut it would appear from hints he lets fall that the labour 
was arduous ¢o him, and it is possible that both he 
and’ Barnabas belonged to a class in the cornrnunity 
for whom ~ if they had, as Jews, learned a particular 
trade it would not under ordinary circumstances have 
been Tecessary to pifctiseit. 

The aftitude of the Apostle to his Gentile converts is 
-profoundly intereSting, He realized to the, full the 
immense nforal gap they had to cross before they 
cguld become members of the true Israel, called into 
bging,in the Church of Christ, This is brought out 
particularly in the letter to the Ephesians in which, 
befhg a circular Epistle addressed" probably tq many 
Churches in Asia Minot, Paul could speak fully to 
the,Gentiles gencrally, and not to a anal community 
of them, awe . 

Before Christ camé the Gentiles were dead in their 
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sins, subject to the devil, the peincé of Those spirits gr 
demons of which they and other men (‘we alF) wete in 
constant fear, As they wero, the slaves of gil the baser 
impulses of the flesh they wefe justly gubject a God's 
wrath, Nevertheless God has shown mercy on them 
andsictually exalted them to sit in the heavenly placts. 
Yet they must never fosget that they were: once aliens 
from the commonwealth of Isragl, in whose promises 
they could have no share, They had been indeed 
utterly without, God or hope, In Christ, however, the 
barrier between the true Israel ,afid the redeemed 
Gentiles, the ‘rgiddle wall of partition’ ha¥ been broken 
down and all are one in Christ (Eph. &. and Rom. ix.) 
That the Gentiles shoald share in the inheritance of" 
Israg] fs to Paul, even near thé close of his career, a 
mystery, disclosed to him by God Himself, eo wonderful 
that he can hardly yet credit it, were not tht knowledge 
conferred on him by God’s special grace (Eph. iii. 1-12), 

Comparing this with what is said in Romafis, we 
cannot but infer that Paul most fully recognized the 
natural superiority of the Jew to the Gentile, and can 
appreciate the sorrow he felt at the refusal of h& own 
countrymen to hear his message of salvation, “It was al- 
ways asource of wonder to him thatthe Jews, whom he, 
regarded as so infinitely nearer God thai? the Gentile 
world, should decline to listen to him, whilst the 
heathen eagerly, for all their moral inferiority, embraced 
his message. He can only account for this a3 part of 
the divine plan ofthe government of the world, witich 
seemed to him to point to the gathesing in of the elect 
Gentile world first, followed, by thé perfecting of God’s 
work by the return of Hise®yn People. In the mind 
of Paul, Israel always had the first place, Apostle of 
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the Gentiles ete was,tit was always his custom first ¢o 
annOunc€ his Gospel to his own people. 

The admission ef the Gentilés was ap astonishing 
manifgstation Qf the pofver of Christ, and nothing in 

aul’s life angl writings can cémparein impprtance to 
hB attitude to his Master, One of the most disappeint- 
ving features in the writings*of the ‘Fathers’ of the 
Christian Church is that it is by no means easy to find 
love for Jesus Christ as fully emphasized as we might 
expect, Even if it is implicit, it is rarely expressed: 
But Paul is gutirély, different, ‘True, as a Jew he neves 
forgets that “od 1s One, and that when the work of 
the Christ is ac€omplished if will make God ‘all in all? 

Not that Paul is an unique figure in the New Testa- 
meng in his devotion to Christ: it is conshjguous 
throughout «the Christian Scriptures, in the first two 
sGospels, in the Lucan, Petrine and Johafinine literature. 
Even the Epistle of Janrs,‘the most Judaic book in 
the.sdéred canon, reéchoes the Sermon on the Mount, 
adopts the gimple imagery of the teaching of the 
Mastar in ‘Galilee, and, describes its religion as‘ ‘the 
faith Ff our Lord Jgsus Christ,’ But this is certainly 
not the feading note of ‘patristic’ literature, and the 
argument from its*comparative silence may be quiduced 
to show that the Christianity of the early Church was 
not precisely that of the sacred canon which it recog- 
nyzed és its authority, rm 

Paul, however, is too great a character to be .dis- 
mi$sed in a short summary, and indeed‘all that can be 
written even at dength must prove inadequate, But 
*wa questions have to be answered before we close this 
sketch, . “4 ote - 

The first.is; Was Paul the real founder of Chris- 
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t&nity? or, to put it otherwise, woul? the faith jp 
Christ have overspread the world withowt hitn? From 
what has already bech said,here she answer must be 
‘an emphatic negative fo the*first, andean afftymative * 
to the othgr. ‘Trtfe, Paul is the only missiqhary of Whos® 
laboatts We know @nything definite, yet fyom his own 
testimony there were raany others—the brethren of, 
the Lord, Cephas, Barnabas, the companions and also 
the rivals of Paul himself, who were eagerly spreading 
the Gospel. , At Rome, at any rate, there was a Chris- 
sian community long before he wyete his Epistle, ot 
visited the imperial city, In the days of darkpess in.’ 
which we know of the Christian Chutch’ only by the 
vaguest of traditions, the work was ‘going on; and 
¢ emerge into the light of history once moye we 
nd in Egypt, in Africa, in Gaul, ineplaces Paul 
cértainly never reached, influential and firmly rooted, 
churches of Christ, Nor were Paul’s ghitrches as a 
rule déstined to enjoy early prominence, Cut off as he 
was from active work’ by hii imprisonment at Cesarea 
in Palestine,as early as A.D. $8 and perhaps even, earlier 
his churches, may well haye he into comparative 
obscurity, But it is idle to indulge in speculations of 
what thight have happened had Paul never, lived, but 
that the Gospel preaching would have gorte on without 
the mighty energy he devoted to it seems undoubted. , 
The second is: Was Paul greater than Jesus? ahd 
startling asthe question is, it is too often put to be 
thrust aside. If Jesus was all Paul acknowledged Mim 
to be, the answer is obvious, It dogs not even matter 
in what sense he called Him ‘Lord’ or what view he 
held of what we call “His” Divjnity.’ Paul felt that 
compared to Jesus Christ he was less than’ nothing, 
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as 
and that he himself was a mere instrument in His 
hand to carry out His will and purpose. 
_. . But if no.more isaassumed thaif the common modern 
» Gaimthit Jesugavag no more thay an unique personality, 
Who after a brief mission in Galilee, Suring sehichehe 
deflared many beautiful truths,"was crucifiéd byethe 
enmity of the Jews; was not His simple life oyer- 
shadowed ey the stupendous labours of a disciple who 
had ptobably never*so much as scen Him? But the 
voice of centuries of history and human experience 
plainly deniag thi8..Christianity never has been, note 
‘can be, what’ is usually called Paulinigm, for all the 
attractive features of the system; and even though at 
times the teaching of Paul has been studied to the 
exclugion of mfost of the rest of the New Testhjent 
its influence ‘ the many centuries of the Church’s tre 
has been buf intermittent. But at no'time has it been 
possible to Ignore Jesus, even by-those who deny Him 
the obédience which His Church demands, and refuse 
to see in Him the Saviour of the world, Christianity 
stands or falls with Jesys. It is profoundly untrue to 
say that Paul madefJesvs, or even gave Hjm an 
Amportance He would not otherwise have had. It is a 
literal fact that Jestis made Paul, and the greatyess of 
the disciple if one of the chief miracles wrought by the 
Master, 
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THE ATTITUDE*OF gf. PAUL TOWARDS 
HIS FEMALE. CONVERTS 
ao 8, b "6 2 e 
Ao*Paul has beet severely criticized forehis remars, 
regarding the position oftwonien in the Church, it may 
not be out of place here, even,at the risk of some 
repetition, to discuss this questiow# more fully than in 
the body of thig work, . 
e It must be ‘premised that the Afostlg lived in a 
sosiety different in many respects from our own, and 
that it was not his ‘policy ‘nor that of the Christian 
Church, to ‘advocate views which would entirely djs- 
‘sting human relationships. Only where Chris- 
tian principles were absolutely at varianze with the 
existing order—as regards, for examplt, idolatry,n 
impurity, and infanticide -did'. the Churth take ‘a 


fitm stand. As to the family, and’ the relation of thaster 


to slave,‘ it was content to accept existing conditions, 


‘and tq enjoin its adherents tp be kinder ands more 


considerate as husbahds, lesg exatting as parent, and 
more merciful as: masters than in the world afound. 

Bearing this in mind it is necessary to consider the , 
position of woman in the days of St, Paud in Jewish, 
Greek and Roman society,” 

Among the ancient Israelites woman had, ear 
attained a high position in the tribe or family, of which 
the father and mother, and not the father only, were the 
acknowledged leaders, Of the three deliverers from 
the bondage in Egypt, Moses, Aaron and Miriam, ppe 
was a woman, Among thesJgdges Deborah takes a 
distinguished place. The model Hebrew wife in the 
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heautiful acréstic poem at the cnd of the «Proverks, 
the -womin of ‘virtue,’ or ‘might,’ rules the house- 
hold and increases her, husbithd’s wealth, Women 
‘played,nan herejc part inf the Maccabean“strugele, and. 
Rlexindra, one of theegreatest of itt roya] edynasty, 
ried wiscly,and prudently. Yet ifi rabbinit théglogy 
swoman’s inferiority was recognized as a matter of 
course, and the Disciples of Jesus marvelled that the 
Master ‘talked so Pong with the woman’ of Samaria 
at Sychar (John iv. 27). Moreover the Jewish wife was 
expected abgve #1 things to maintain proper decorum 
in conduct, ° mos 

In Greece tlfe free-born Wife was rarely allowed to 
transgress the limits of the hotsehold, or to mingle in 
public affairse Those who exerted influence ofgr men 
as their conmpanions, were not as a rule their legitimate 
spouses, whose sphere was confined to the household, 
and the modern orientah idea ,of secluding the wife 
seems to have been widely prevalent, 

The ideal Roman matron was undoubtedly a great 
powetyin the family, but her subjection to her husband 
was sunquestionables She, often proved capable of 
heroic virtue, but the highest praise of a noble wife 
was ‘She, abode fh her home, and spun the wool,’ 
Everywhere in fact the provinces of the two sexes 
were: distinct, and domesticity was expected of the 
female ‘ fi 

Yet ih the times of Paul, when national, and also 
farhily ties, were being dissolved, there was a ten- 
dency towards what is now called ‘the emancipation 
of woman’ and this was especially noticeable in the 
matter of'religion, Phe mew worships of Cybele, Isis 
and Dionysius, had an especial attraction for the sex, 
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atid Judatsm recruited from it*the most enthusigstit 
proselytes, . y : 
That the women mentioned in Acts i, 18, tggether 
‘with the Twelve, and ehe Mother of fesus atte Hise 
brethfen? played an, important part in the diffusion pf 
the Ospel cannot be questioned, and that tht missionary» 
work of Paul owed mifch td female’ assistance has 
already been indicated, Moreover the Apostle declares 
his belief that ‘in Christ’ all distinction of sex as well 
as of tace have been done away, and consequently 
there is no room in his system for tht alleg¢d inferiority 
* of woman to mam, 7 6 . 
Nevertheless there are undoubtedly certain words of 
Paul expressly limiting the functions of women, whieh 
#aed-ceeeful consideration, of whichethe most impoxtant 
are to be found in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
There is the curious passage in xi, 13-45, It was* 
evidently becoming the prattice at Cofinth for the 
Christian women to forsake the practice of covering 
the head when they went abroad and to appear unveiled 
in the Church assemblies, Thisthe Apostle condemns, 
and his arguments to prove th}t the custom was 
unseemly appear to disparage the pesition of the wife 
towardethe husband, They are very difficylt ‘to under- 
stand or appreciate; and it is far easier to see why Paul 
forbids women to come uncovered to wotship, than to 
wee the reasons he alleges. ane 
he head of every man is Christ, and the head,of 
Christ is God, Therefore a man dishonours his head 
by covering it when he prays or préphesies in God’s 
presence. ‘I'he woman on the contrary ought to coyer 
her head when praying or pOphesying (note that here 
Paul permits her to speak in the spirit in pullic) 
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becguse nan js in th image and glory of*God, afd 
woman is tle glory of man, In fact man was not 
created for womail, bug svoman for mag, 
» The object”ef this appeal toeScripture is,to convince’ 
the Apostle’s female’ correspondents, nop *of? their 
mecessary ififeriority to man, but of the desintbility 
of observing prope modefty when they attended 
public *worship, The argument that a custom which 
the Apostle regarded as unseemly should be discon- 
tinned is enforged by Scriptural authority and is 
thoroughly yabbink. 0 
The charactgr of the city,of Corinth» and of the lfle* 
Christian community Paul had established there 
deserves careful attention. 5 
Despite of its standing on an ancient site-and, 
bearing tht name recalling the antique glories of 
Greece, Corinth was ‘a comparatively new city, It 
had been completely destroyed *by the Roman Consul 
Mummius in nc. 146, and after lying desolate for a 
century was restored by Julius Ceasar and. re-peopled 
by him, In St. Paul’seday it was prosperous, with a 
mixed population afd a tonstant influx of forcigners, 
out of which he,had built up a small congregation, 
mainly composed of Gentiles, which, when he wrote, 
had only been a”year or so in existence. No wonder 
then that the Apostle was very sensitive to the least 
a ta of laxity among his female converts, 
«When we reach the fourteenth chapter, we find that 
the worship of the Church was kecoming orgiastic, 
Nor is this to beswondered at, We saw how in 1 Cor, 
xipthe Hucharist tehded to degenerate.into a divorderly 
meal, and it was fattvelehat “people unaccustomed to 
the, restrained ritual of the synagogue should when 
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left to themselves, give way té spiritual excitemen® 
and that their worship, with the language of Judaism 
and Christianjty, shovld exhibit tite frantie character 
‘of pagan devotion. When mdhy Were épeakin® with, 
tongugs and prophesying simtfltaneously,’ Paul says 
that q stranger enterfng the assembly might think. 
they were indulging in the ravings of possessed pagans; 
and as women were, we know, specially subject to 
similar outbursts of enthusiasm ‘in the worship of 
Cybele, to cite,but a single instance, no wonder the 
Apostle sternly enjoined them to keep silgnce, and to 
+ cessult with their husbands privately (xiv. 34, 35).° 
Passing over the injunctions to wives to submit 
themselyes to their husbands in Colossians iii, 18 aad 
Ejphesidus v. 24, and to the comparison of Christ ag the 
spouse and the Church as His bride, tak@n from the 
Old Testament and rabbinicil descriptions of the 
relattén of God to Israel, We reach the much con- 
troverted passage in r Timothy: . 


- 

‘L will therefore that men pray everywhere, #ifting 
up holy hands without wrath aii dotibting, In like 
manner, that women ,adorh themgelves in modest 
apparel, : , . But (which beconieth women’ profess- 
ing godliness} with good -works, Let a woman learn 
in subjection, But I suffer not 2 woman to teach ner 
to usurp authority over the man, but to be in#lence, 
etc,, etc.’ (t Tim. ti, 8-12), . 

It has been indicated that the Pastoral Epistles — 
1 and 2 Timothy and Titus ~ may not be the genuéze 
work of Paul, though they*¢rtainly belong to bls 
generation or to one very little later. They are in the 
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éategory,of the books‘of Church Order, so commonent 
a later period But even if we grant that they express 
. the mind ef Paul, One has only‘to read g little Airther 
sto sge*how aésive was the misistry of women in the: 
gimitive Church, A candidate for, a widows pension 
chad not ondy to be an old and desolate wontan, put to 
‘have proved herself a zealous Church worker in her 
youngér days; she anust have brought up children 
(perhaps those exposed to death by their heathen 
parents) exercisgd hospitality to strgngers, received 
Christian vigitors with honour, relieved the afflicted, 
and diligently gevoted herself to goog works (1 ‘Tae, « 
v.10), The later books of Church Order assign a 
high place to the deaconess,*who stood in the same 
relation to the women as the deacon (a very ibportant 
official) to the men, and actually in one instance there is 
a comparison of the bishop to the Father, of the deacon 
to the Son, and of the deaconess to the Holy Spirit. 
Without women’s help Christianity could never have 
penetrated into the secluded households of the Mediter- 
saneah seaboard, and we have but to read the list of 
thosé whom Paul filutos in his Epistles to see the 
absurdity of acqusing him of a narrow prejudice 
against employing the help of woman in the,further- 
ance of the Gospel. Lydia, Phosbe,. Priscilla and 
many othets rise up to protest against such a distortion 
ef thw Apostle’s motives, 

But to understand his attitude aright here and else- 
where we must seek his meaning not in the light of 
modern’ controversy, but by the knowledge of the 
cynditions of the world in which Paul lived and wrote, 
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